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The Homeric poems and Schlie- 
mann's excavations alike attest the 
wealth of Mvcenae in the age to which 
the fortress has given its name. If we 

ask how it acquired this wealth, we 
have two theories to choose between. 
B^rard, in Les PhSuiciens et VOifyssht 
\. Ti and 7S, siig^gests that the lords of 
Mycenae amassed their riches by the 
taxation of goods in transit past their 
mountain stronghold. He finds, in 
fact, in its position an illustration of his 
Law of the Isthmus,^ according to 
which traders in those early days 
avoided the perils of the promontories 
of the Aet^ean, and at the same time 
shortened journeys by sea, by unloading 
goods on one side of an isthmus and 
reloading into ships on the other. The 
merchants who carried on the trrtde 
which he beheves existed between the 
east and the west of the Meditwranean 
shrank from the dangerous route round 
the capes in the south of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and preferred to land thefar wares 
at Nauplia and have them transported 
by land to Corinth, past Mycenae, 
which took generous toll of the traffic. 

It cannot be doubted that, if there 
was such a trade and its volume was 
considerable, there is here a simple and 
reasonable explanation, in part at least, 
of the great n ess of Mycenae. Dr. Leaf, 
however, in Homer and History, 215 ff., 
denies the existence in Mycenaean days 



* Cf. Murray, R.G£.* sjf. For critfci»m of 
the Law lee Zimmem, Tke Grtek Common- 
mmltik^ 34 and 312 ; on tbe ftppKcation of tbe 

theory to Boeotia, Mr Gomnie in H.S.A. 
xviii. 18917. ; and for a modern portage— across 
the isthmus of Hierapetra in Crete— Haweti 
Crete tke Forerunner e f Greece, 90^ 

MO. CCLXVllI. VOL. XXXII. 



of any maritime commerce dependent 
on the Isthmus of Corinth. He even 
denies tbe existence of Corinth itsdf in 
those days, and of trade by land of any 
importance between the Peloponnesus, 
and the north of Greece. Nothing but 
purely local commerce could nave 
pa"-rd Mycenae, and as there w as little 
or none, Mycenae 'derived nothing 
from the taxation of caravans.' He 
argues that Agamemnon was king of 
all Greece, both the continent and the 
islands, and that Mycenae ovyed its 
dominance and resources to its political 
and milttazy position. He and B^nud 
are thus in conflict, and it may be use- 
ful to inquire if further light can be 
thrown on the main point, the traffic 
past Mycenae. 

Much depends in this matter on the 
view that is taken of the political con- 
ditions in Greece towards the end of 
the Mycenaean Age. These have been 
investigated by Dr. Leaf in the chapter 
entitled "The Realm of Agamemnon/ 
from which I have already quoted, but 
careful examination of the numerous 
propositions which he there seeks to 
establish will, it appears to me, leave 
the reader unconvinced on practically 
every point. I venture to think that 
decisions on the principal questions 
raised all make for confirmation of 
B^rard's position. 

One of these questions relates to 
Agamemnon. The view that he was 
king or emperor of the whole of Greece, 
including the islands, is difficult of 
acceptance. I have discussed the 
question at Jcmgth in C.Q», xi. 146 ff.,. 
and havr nnfhing to add here. Further,, 
I submit, on another cardinal point» 
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that the delimitation of the realms of 
Agamemnon and Diomede given by the 
'Cataloguer/ as Dr. Leai calls the 
author of the Bciatia, is a reasonable 
one. Dr. Leaf thinks it absurd» and ridi* 
cules the picture presented by that late 
composer* in which we see Agamemnon 
oicluded from Argotis and confined to 
a strip of wretched country on the Gulf 
of Corinth, while Diomede the vassal is 
given a far superior domain. That is 
a comparison which requires detailed 
investigation, but it will clear the 
ground if, before making it, I notice 
the new, or practically new, suggestion 
regarding the non-esistenoe of Corinth 
and of trade between east and west in 
Mycenaean times. 

Undeterred by Mr. Allen's warning 
in J.H.S. XXX. 297, Dr. Leaf has gone 
so far as to prophesy that evidence of 
occupation of the place in Mycenaean 
days — evidence, that is, not in the shape 
of * a few chance sherds' but of * a real 
Mycenaean layer ' — will never be dis- 
covered. But it is just such a layer, to 
judge from the references in American 
periodicals to the recent operations of 
their Archaeological School at Corinth, 
that has now been found, and it will be 
for Dr. Leaf to explain away the im- 
portance of this new find. Until he 
has done so, the value of his essay on 
Agamemnon's realm is very gr^lv 
reduced. A perusal of his chapter wiU 
show how useful the disappearance of 
Corinth is for his purpose. If there 
was no a<f>vtfi9 K&ptv0o<i in Mycenaean 
days, it is one more nai! in the coffin of 
the Cataloguer, whose whole scheme 
must be discredited when we find him 
' projecting into the past an epithet 
which belonged only to his own time.' 
If there was no Corinth ' to act as a 
magnet,' there would be no land trade 
with the south, and no opportunities, 
the sea trade between east and west 
being rejected, for the king of Mycenae 
to wax fat on transit dues. If there 
was no Corinth, Agamemnon's dominion 
as described by the Cataloguer is, with 
other disadvantages stated, but a poor 
thing. If there was no Corinth, it is 
easy to avoid the conclusion that 
Agamemnon dominated such trade as 
passed along the Isthmnt or across it. 
AodflQOD. But all this mi»t be denied 



Dr. Leaf for the present, and till he 
succeeds in banishing from archaeo- 
logical ken what is described as the 
' promising Mycenaean settlement ' 
recently uncovered at Corinth. 

Support for the case for the abolition 
of Mycenaean occupation is also sought 
from the Homeric t«ct. First, the only 
passage in the Iliad outside the Cata- 
logue in which Corinth is nnmcd, viz. 

xiii. 660-672, is ruthlessly ejected, 
and Dr. Leaf hopes, but hopes in vain, 
I feci sure, tl;at the strictest unitarian 
will not be shocked if he says ' that the 
mention of the namie shows that this 
episode is post'Achaian.' That seems 
to beg the question at i«^sue, and the 
only other reason given, that ^ the 
episode is not in ' organic connection * 
with what precedes or follows, need not 
be regarded. Secondly, some assistance 
is claimed from the remark of the 
ancients, that, when the poet speaks, 
he calls the city KopivBns, whiL his 
wpoco^-n-n 'always' use the name 'EipvoT). 
As a mailer of fact, Corinth is c^ed 
*B^^/99 (twice, as it lu^ipens) by one 
trpoatoirov in the course of one speech, 
and K6piv8o<i once by the poet. That 
is about as poor a basis for the generali- 
sation as could be imagined, and there 
is no other help to be got from the text 
of the poem.' 

As to trade in Mycenaean days 
between cast and west, that, so far as 
my search has gone, appears to be 
generally accepted.^ Dr. Leaf himself 
admits (Appendix G to Homer an4 
History) that long before the Mycenaean 
age * there existed conditions which 
would explain the occupation of the 
site of Corinth as an emporium. That 
is to say, there is evidence of a wide 
and active commerce between the 
Aegean basin on the one hand and 
Sicily and southern Italy on the other,' 
See Mr. Peet in B.S.A. xiii. 405 f. But 
this trade, we aie to understand, ceased, 
and the emporiom of Corinth vanished. 



» See, for instance, Tsountas and Manatt, 
jjS f. (' the larger Mycenaean world the desr- 
ing-house of culture for all the Mediterranean 
lands '} , Halt, ( >i'des/ CnMlisaiioft of Greece ^ 30, 
217 ff., 224 f , and 234 ff., and 283 n. ; Busolt, 
History oj Greece, i. 51 ; Meyer, Gesck. d. Alt, 
*ii*Sa8; Schochhardt, English Translation, 96^ 
ssa; and Beloch, HMory ofGrmoit >• <73 <* 
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in Mycenaean times. That is hardly 
likd;^. And no reason for it, in the 
political and other conditions of the 
•day, is suggested, unless it be that 
Corinth was in abeyance. . But Coriuth, 
it most be maintained for the present, 
was there all the time. Nforcover, even 
if the trade with Italy and Sicily stopped, 
ihere would surely be some from the 
east with the northern and southern 
shores cf the Gulf, with the Ionian 
islands outside it, and with the western 
coast of the Peloponnesus. No other 
an^oriW, so far as I can discover, has 
^one so far as to say Corinth had ceased 
to exist. Some have thought it was of 
comparativdy little importance in the 
Mycenaean age, but these have now to 
reckon with the results of American 
spadu-work, and will probably revise 
their opinions.^ 

The little trade with the far west that 
may have existed was perhaps. Dr. Leaf 
thinks, carried on by the Phoenicians 
as intermediaries. But the presence of 
that people in the Greek sphere at that 
•early date seems to be extremely doubt- 
fnL See, for a recent statement on the 
• point, Mr. Wace in the Compajiion to 
Oreek Studies, 33, and cf. 518. Busolt, 
loc. cti., accepts the Phoenicians, while 
Mr. Hall, O.C.G. 234 ff., says all the 
evidence points to a post- Mycenaean 
date for their first entry into the 
Aegaean. So Dussaud, Les CiviHsaHons 
Prihelleniqiu^t zgg. But» even grant- 
ing their presence, it remain^; only a 
conjecture that the trade between east 
and west was in their hands. 

I now revert to one of the principal 
matters argued in Dr. L^afs chapter. 
Before he can establish the proposition 
that Agamemnon was king of Greece 
and the islands, it is necessar}' to dis- 
credit the Cataloguer's distribution of 
the north-eastern portion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus between Agamemnon and 
Diomede. It is contended that the 
Cataloguer has produced an egregious 



* 1 may refer to Hall, op. a/., 2go (xrea/nass 
ot Corinth exdoaively post-Mvcenaean), and 
Amimi History of tki Near East, {so far 
as Tje know, not a place of importance) ; 
Burrows, Discoveries in Cre/e\ 189 n. (Corinth 
iaaigBificant in Minoan times) ; and Meyer, op. 

iL 155 (jtt^ and remains do not indicate 
dMt Conotb ptayed any part ia die oldest times). 



misrepresentation of the real conditions 
in assigning to Agamemnon only a poor 
region on the Gulf, ' bare hills and 
worthless pebble-beaches,' the king's 
access to which, when coming from the 
east, is by rounding Malea and sailing 
up the western coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus, as his subordinate Uiomede 
blocks the simpler approach by the 
Saronic or the A^lic dulf 

The truth seems to be that Aga- 
memnon is given a fsa better territory 
than Diomede. To begin with Mycenae 
itself, nothil^ requires us to believe 
that he possessed only the rock and 
castle and the town at its foot. The 
mere existence of that town implies 
that there was, as in historical times, a 
tract of the cultivable plrtin attached 
to it. Agaaiemnon ma) 111 fact have 
owned— 'it cannot be proved , 1 iit neither 
can the possibiUty be denied — the upper 
part of the Argolic plain, and what that 
was in those days may be gathered 
from the often quoted description of 
Aristotle {Mctcorol. i. 14). In the days 
of the I'roica, he says, it was much 
superior to the lower, marshy tract on 
the sea. And there were good springs 
there, a 'great treasure in the thirsty 
plain of Argolis ' (Bdinb. Rev. cccxi. 
192 ; cf. B4rard, i. Zl, auprh de sources 
aniiliintcs, chose rare cn cette contree aride, 
dam cette A rgolide de la Soif, woKvBi'^iW 
''A/J70?).* Argos and Tiryns are in the 
lower part of the plain, and the Cata- 
loguer assigns to Diomede nothing north 
of the former. 

But then, to digress for a moment, 
we are to believe that such a division of 
the plain could not have been, for Pro- 
fessor Meyer has decided that it is 
* impossibte to cut up the plain region ' 
(or ' the control of the plain ' — das 
Gebiet dcr Ebcm) ' in this way ' {op. cit. 
ii. 184).* The Professor's reason is that 



' Agamemnon's name was connected with 
irrigation in the well-known eiq^sion Aya- 
^fuvovta <Pp4aray and Enstathins (461, 14) says 

of him, ^pfwpi'X'? 'f''XF7.^f'i' I'Tr'-p^Tai. Perhaps 
he maintained the ariitu lai water supply sup- 
posed to be implied in the story of Danaos and 
the Danaids. Apy^t Amtdfiw tip Aava6t noi^tt^ 

hfvftpov. 

' Meyer is much loo dogmatic, and not a 
sale guide. I had come to that conclusion, on 
the number of cntet in which I hnd fcoad his 
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the Mycenae of the Urzeil is 'unthink* 
able without active connection {rc^e 
Verbindtmg) with the sea.' That can 
be conceded at once. The reply is 
that Mycenae had such connection at 
Corinth, as the remains of the roads 
between the fortress and the emporium 
show. Dr. Leaf follows Meyer, adding 
that 'the division which makes Argos 
a capital town whilr M\4:pne is still 
forti&ed, and the stronghold of a rival 
state, is impossible.* Again, 'im- 
possible '! But why? Have two hostile 
or rival strongholds or cities never main- 
tained themselves in the same plain or 
river-valley? Such a proposition can- 
not be accepted. If the Turks had 
held on to Baghdad, they would have 
been faced by Basra in hostile hands. 
But we need not leave Greece. Tegea 
and Mantinea were in the same vlnin 
of the Arcadian tableland, and we know 
what their history was. Must we not 
say that Orchomenos and Thebes could 
not have existed as separate powers in 
Boeotia? The commonest natural 
boundaries of states are doubtless rivers 
and watersheds, but the needs and 
passions of their populations are con- 
stantly leading to changes. In the 
Argolid of Achaean days we have two 
fortresses, one on or near the sea and con- 
trolhng communication by Nauplia, the 
other at the northern extremity of the 
plain, just inside the mountains and 
commanding the passage to the Gulf, 
and we know that in the tradition and 
in history alike it was not ' impossible ' 
for them to preserve separate jurisdic- 
tions under different rulers.^ To add, 
as Meyer does, that the Heraeum shows 
Aigos, Tiryns and M>xenae were under 
one and the same jurisdiction does not 
advance matters, unless we are prepared 
to admit that communities subject to 
powers independent of each other have 



dict.i contested by other authorities, before I 
read Dr. MahatTy's letter in the Times Literary 
Supplement of April 13, 1916. Meyer is one of 
those who believe that Agamemnon was only a 
SpsTtsn god. 

* There was a tradition (Eustath. 288, 36) 
that after Adrastus' death Agamemnon subju- 
gated Argos. If the Cataloguer's opponents 
accept that story for their own purposes, the 
impossible division of the plain had evidently 
been in existence beioTe the conquest. 



never worshipped at a central shrine of 

some great l;( dhead. 

But to resume. The Cntalnrriier also 
gives Agamemnon the fertiie valleys 
in the mountains, especially those of 
Cleonae and Phlius, the latter specified 
in the Catalogue by ' pleasant Arat- 
thyrea': *Apaidvpia y vD» 4fKiaa[af 
Eustath. The king has also ' wealthy 
Corinth' with what Mr. Zimmerman, 
op. cit. 367 n., calls its ' good cornland/ 
referring no doubt to the plain between 
it and Sicyon. And he has the whole 
of the constland or riviera — XlyiaXov r 
ava navia — from the Isthmus to Elis 
on the west. But this latter we are 
asked to believe was worthless — a poor, 
arid region with a harbourless coast 
and an intolerable climate. It may be 
so in these days,^ but it can hardly have 
had these defects three thousand years 
a^o, or the tract between Corinth and 
Sicyon would never have become pro- 
verbial as an example of agricultural 
richness — elrj /loi rh fxera^v Koptvdov /cat 
XiKv&vo^. The defects noted are the 
inevitable results— conspicuous in parts 
of India, in modern Greece generally, 
and in other countries — of the denuda- 
tion by man and beast of the hills to 
the south from which the streams 
descend to the Gulf. We are not to 
assume that, when these hills were 
covered with jungle and the streams 
ran quietly from perennial springs, the 
plains were ill-watered, or the harbours 
silted up, as Lechaeum now is, with the 
copious detritus from bared hillsides.. 
As to climate. Dr. Leaf quotes Phillip- 
son in Frazer's Pausaniasy iii. 20, as 
showing that nowadays the winds make 
the Corinth region intolentblei so bad 
indeed that, if conditions were the same 
of old, it is a wonder the site was ever 
selectwl or that a city rose to wealth 
and fame on it. But on the same page 
Frazersays Dio<^cnes the Cynic 'praised 
the summer climate of Corinth.' Now 
it is said to be * extremely unhealthy in 
the summer and autumn inconsequence 
of the malaria, for which it is difficult 

* Dr. Leaf quotes Neumann-Paiisch as to 
present day conUiiions. Thai the land in the 
immediate vicinity of Corinth itself was rough 
and ovK ttytm a^bpa in ancieat times one can 
well believe. But it is (00 much to speak evea 
there of ' the barrenness of the soil.* 
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to account, as it receives the sea-breezes 
from either side.' This seems to be all 
that the article in Smith's Dictionary 
■of Greek and Roman Get^raph^ contains 
as to the climate. There is nothing 
to indicate that it was very bad in 
antiquity. Malaria, it may be added, 
is not an uncommon phenomenon in 
deserted sites. To sum up, we should 
require much stronger evidence from 
antiquity to prove that the old con- 
ditions were bad. It is not an extrava- 
gant suggestion that the present con- 
dition of the riviera in question is 
almost as unlike that in Achaean days, 
as the state of famine districts in India, 
where the hills were long ago rendered 
uadess to man and beast, differs from 
that of forest-clad regions and their 
vicinity not fifty miles away. 

So much for Agamemnon's realm, as 
given the Cataloguer, from the point 
of view of local productivehess. What 
then of Diomede's ' He had the Argolic 
plain, but probably no more than the 
central portion between the territory 
appertaining to the city and fortress of 
Mycenae and the marshland on the 
coast. He also had the Akt^, the 
AigoUc peninsula on the east, but that 
was mountainous. Frickenhaus and 
Muiler have investigated it thoroughly, 
and in one of their papers {KUo x. 390) 
MUller says it 'lacks plains.* Surely 
even as regards agriculture one might 
say Agamemnon's country was not 
inferior to Diomede's. 

But turn now to commi rce We 
have first to consider who commanded 
the Isthmus in Agamemnon's time. 
According to Dr. Leaf, Agamemnon 
did, as he was emperor of the whole 
country, but this important possession 
was apparently of no use to him, except 
perhaps as already a ' fetter of Greece.' 
It i'; also assumed to have been the 
startuig-point of an iraagmed ' system ' 
of military roads into northern Greece 

of which no trace new rrmairs, or 
remained to classical authors.^ But for 
purposes of trade, to which it afterwards 
acted as a. magnet of power, this ' un- 
rivalled geographical position (Hall), 
this site 'incomf^able for trade and 



> These will be considered more Ailly in 
another ptper. 



navigation ' (Bursian), this efnropiov 
'KAXaSos- — but why rep)cat thf praises 
bimatis Corinthi ? — was useless, because 
such commerce as existed was insignifi- 
cant. To that point I shall return, but 
meantime what is important for us is to 
see to whom the Cataloguer gives the 
Isthmus. He ^ives it to neither Aga- 
memnon nor Diomede, for he does not 
expressly mention it, strange as the 
omission would be in a writer of the 
Logographer age who knew Corinth as 
' wealthy,' and must h-.vc knon n what 
gave her her then wealih and impor- 
tance. Nor does he mention Megara. 
But when he says that Agamemnon 
possessed Corinth, and that Corinth 
was already distinguished for wealth, 
and by consequence for power, he surely 
meant that Agamemnon dominated the 
isthmus. It is inconceivable that be 
meant to give that advantage to any 
other power, with a strong Corinth and 
its impre^rnable citadel at one end of it. 

Dr. Leai hardly discusses the point. 
Mr. Allen in C.Q. iii. 89 had expressed 
the opinion that the Cataloguer ' views 
the Saronic Gulf generally up to Salamis 
(and its Peraea) and Athens as the 
property of the Argolid monarchy,' and 
Dr. Leaf at once accepts the view that 
the Cataloguer gives no port on the 
Saronic Gulf or the Argolic to Agamem> 
non, who, to get home from Troy, must 
sail round the Peloponnesus to Sicyon 
or Corinth. But he did not know, when 
he wrote, that there was a Mycenaean 
Corinth, and a Corinth, as may be con- 
fidently asserted, in possession of the 
south-western end of the Isthmus. That 
being so, it was possible for Agamemnon 
to reach his home by sailing to and 
landing at Cencbreae. It is true this 
place, like the Isthmus itsdf, is not 
mentioned in the CalaIo<;iie, but its non- 
existence may not be inferred. Many 
ports are omitted. Nauplia is, and no 
one will say it did not exist. Athens 
was occupied, we are assured, for ages 
before the Mycenaean, and must have 
had a haven, but is not given one. Nor 
is Sparta, unless Helo in its marshes 
does duty for one. So for other places. 
It will not, I suppose, be denied that 
the poet, when he composed the Cata* 
logiie or adapted it to his Iliad, had the 
right to accommodate it, in point of 
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length and detail, to the rest of the 
poem. As Eustathius says of his omis- 
sion of an enumeration of the seventy- 
four Athenian denies, or the most famous 
of them, o^x elxe vAman 9h fiierptmodaft 
Karard^eiv. That ttoXXou? atyTjBijvai 
TOTTovs, as the same authority observes, 
the poet himself shows in respect of 
Crete, and may be inferred from his 
description of Elis and other localities. 
But even if Cenchreae was not in 
existence as a port with an h/Krifuvw 
TTToXUBfiav, the haven was always there, 
' a bay protected by two promontories 
on the north and souih,' and would cer- 
tainly be used by the power in posses* 
sion of that end of the Isthmus. It 
was connected with Corinth by a road 
that had ' long walls ' providtid by 
nature. As for Agamemnon's return 
home, on which see the note of Merry 
and Riddeil on Od. iv. 514 and Sey mour, 
Life in Ifttf Hmeric Age, 66, the dtfficnlty 
in interpreting the narrative does not 
concern us. It is not necessary to 
believe in a journey round the penin- 
sula. Mr. Allen, it may be added, 
appears to have reconsidered, in J.H.S. 
XXX. 297, his original view of the matter. 

Dr. Leafs argument suffers from the 
assumption, for his own purpose, that 
Mr. Allen has shown that Agamemnon 
had no ground on the Isthmus, and 
could not land there, but had to return 
round Malca, and sarcasm is expended 
on the Cataloguers folly in putting the 
emperor in such a plight in relation to 
his vassal at Argos. It seems to he 
assumed, as in the matter of the adapta- 
tion of the Ca'.ixlni^ne to the Iliad — 
' where so good a unitarian as Mr. T. W. 
Allen leads no unitarian need hesitate 
to follow ' — that any conclusion of Mr. 
Allen's must be accepted by all those in 
agreement with him on the question of 
unity, and that Dr. Leaf may treat diem 
as bound by it. Mr. Allen may be 
trusted to defend his views with full 
knowledge and ability, but he certainly 
will not urge that they are res judicaUu 
to any section of Homeric inquirers. 

What then resulted to Agamemnon 
from command of this most important 
locality, situated, like Crete, on trade 
routes between north and south and 
east and west ? It was a inude to me, 
when I first read B^rards book* how 



shippers from the east or south-east^ 

bound for the west and anxious to avoid 
the detour by Malea, should have come 
to the Argolic Guli, unloaded at Nauplia,. 
and sent their goods thence on beasts 
of burden, through a mountainous tract, 
more than thirty miles to the Gulf of 
Corinth, instead of coming up the 
Saronic Gulf to the haven on the- 
Isthmus known to later times as 
Scboenus, and having the merchandise 
sent across there, a journey of only three 
and a half.* If B6rard is correct, then 
Mycenae must, for no other power 
could, have closed the Isthmus to com- 
pel traffic to go to Nauplia and pass 
the fortress and pay toll. The alterna- 
tive view is that of traffic across the 
Isthmus. In either case that locality 
was, as we must hold on other grounds^ 
within the dominion of Mycenae. I 
pass the possibility that Mycenae, bv 
virtue of greater power or throu|^ 
arrangement with Argos, had facilities 
at Nauplia or Epidauros, but certainly 
from Corinth it commanded the Corin- 
thian Gulf and the trade thence with 
the west, as well as the land traffic, 
which I shall deal with presently^ 
between the Peloponnesus and northers 
Greece. 

Here lies the secret of the greatness 
of Mycenae as exhibited by excavation. 
Dr. Leaf tells us truly, in B.S,A. xvitu 
310, that 'if we want to explain by 
economic facts the greatness of a city, 
we must fix our minds on the staples of 
human intercourse— on the wheat and 
timber, the wine and oil, the hides, 
wool, linen nnd hemp, the metal ores, 
the fabrics, ielted or woven, and the 
slaves, who are the instruments of pro- 
duction.' Agriculture alone could never 
have given Mycenae her great wealth. 



t We hear of no ttiotkot in very ancient times. 

But if the proofless of research discloses reason 
for believing there was one we need not be 
surprised. The enormous advanta;^e to sea- 
borne traffic can hardly have been overlooked, 
and the sbifw of that early age were smail and 
easily hauled. See the Od/fsey and Bdrard, 
passim. Odysseus himself — all unaided, but 
itiviiv rit Tip<i>'iKi)v — f5Lo\KitTf (if I may coin a 
word) in Od. v. 261, on which see the note of 
Merry and RiddeU. I think no one will now 
use again '' I mf- the outworn pr.nciple that 
because Homer does not mention a thing he 
does not know' it. 
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any more than liios, also 7roXvypv(To<;, 
could have got hers firom what B^rard 
calls !es pau-resfmricages du Scamandre 
{cf. Troy, 255). It was on trade that 
her lords grew opulent. The very eadst- 
enceol such fortified centres of exchange 
argues a wide trade {R.G.E.^ 60 f.)- 
So does the gold in which Mycenae 
abounded, for the anthoHtles tell us 
this could only have come from Asia, 
and it is not likely that her kings owned 
gold mines there. If we bear in rmnd 
the &ct8 that Greece was oppressed by 
what has been termed ' radical povertj',' 
and that foreign trade was a necessity 
to her, that Mycenae itself seems to 
have been the centre of a pottery in- 
dustry, w hich was of an extent to be a 
source of much gain (Bury, History 0/ 
Gme^f 36 ; Bnsolt', i that she 
commanded the sea commerce of east 
and west, and the land traffic bctwren 
north and south, and that transit dues 
— ^Adam Smith's * duties of passage * — 
are a common element in the finance of 
primitive authorities, such as Turkish 
Beys and Indian Rajas and petty chiefs 
of the olden time, we cannot doubt that 
B6rard's theory is correct. It was thus 
that Sybaris grew wealthy (Zimmern, 
0^. eit 27). Strabo knew that such dues 
contributed to the riches of Corinth, 
but the source had been in pxictence 
much longer than he had idea of. 

If we now turn to Diomede's r iim, 
and consider it from the same point ( f 
view, we see he had a number of small 
but good harbours in the Akt6 besides 
Nauplia on the Argolic Gulf, and Dr. 
Leaf refers to roads from those parts to 
Tiryns, which he conjectures was built 
to protect trade from these ports in the 
east, as well as to cover Nauplia. But 
I have searched for mention of these 
rosuds through the mountains oi the 
Akt^ in vain* There was certainly one 
from Epidaurus to Tiryns, which was 
no doubt a line of traffic. Assuming, 
however, that there were roads from 
the other ports, what was the traffic 
from them, and what opportunities had 
Argos for levying dues on it ? She 
might levy on commerce using her ports, 
but on how much of it ^ At full rates, 
only on trade from the east for her own 
wants or for the south of the Pelopon- 
nesus. On trade between east and west 



availing itself of the short cut, whether 
by Nauplia or the ports of the Akt^ 
and Mycenae, she would be entirely 
dominated by the lord of Mycenae, who 
could stop that trade altogether to the 
ports of Argos, if be chose, by refusing 
transit past Mycenae and opening the 
Isthmus. Mycenae had the whip hand, 
and again her superioritjr, not to mention 
her levies on the land, trade between 
north and south, is fully apparent. 

Altogether it seems clear that the 
Catal<^er was not guilty of the folly 
that is imputed to hin^.. He has given 
the king of men a much finer domain 
than he has given Diomede, and the 
superiority is accurately reflected in the 
hundred and sixty ships provided for 
Troy by Agamemnon TroXwav^ — just 
double the Argive fleet. The Cata* 
loguer is fully justified, and there is no 
need for us to resort to the new hypo- 
thesis, incapable of proof, that Agamem- 
non was emperor of Greece* 

But trade over a land route between 
the north and the Fe!"ponnesus has so 
far only been assumed, it is now neces- 
sary to consider it. Dr. Leaf thinks it 
it imposF'"b!r, for * the sea would be an 
overwhelming competitor.* Even the 
local trade from Arcadia and Sparta 
'would naturally be passed on east- 
wards through Nauplia and perhaps by 
Epidauros,' and would not go north to 
pay transit dues at Mycenae. 

The first point is as to the magnitude 
of this trade, and of this wc must judge 
on what the archaeologists tell us of the 
prehistory of the Peloponnesus. First, 
as to Arcadia. Dr. Leaf thinks it was 
not under the sway of Mycenae, the 
monarchs of which thought its wild 
hillmen were best left to themselves. 
These did not even use civilised 
weapons.* The suggestion is there would 
be little trade with such a country. But 
Arcadia is not to be dismissed so lightly. 
Its people, whatever trpoffiKijvoi rnay 
mean, were certainly a very ancient 
community. It sent out colonies to 

» This on Il.v'n. 132 fif. — I-ykocrgos the Kopv- 
rf'iTTjs. The inference from one hero's armature 
IS rash. That be was • ca/led Kopyvifrrfs because 
lie did not ose bow or spear ' points rather the 
other way. Will the hi storian of the futare deny 
civilisation to our tncnds the enemy because 
tbey have ased dubs in trench -waifiue ? 
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Cyprus — not to mention Oinotros and 
itaiy — at leabl as early as the eleventh 
century b.c. (Sir A. Evans in J.H.S. 
xxxii. 288), it was 'penetrated with 
Minoan ideas ' and bad ' assimilated a 
form of MincNui worship.' Mycenaean 
remains have been found at Tegea, 
and Mycenaean influence was probably 
spreading into the country towards the 
end of the Mycenaean period (Mr. 
Thompson in Liverpool A nuah, Iv. 132). 
There were roiitrs to the coast in many 
directions, mcludiug one to Argos, the 
road from which to Sparta across tli ■ 
Arcadian plains was a much freqiu iit d 
one in later, and we may well believe in 
early, days. The tableland contained 
Icrtile valleys and plains. Orchomenos* 
is TToXy/iTjXo? in the Catalogue, Man- 
tinea is iparetPTj, and for Tegea Eusta- 
thitts quotes the saying, tlheUfUAp 6 
KoplvBto'i, eyu) B' eh}v Teyeurij'i. The 
•dwellers in the low countr}' snrronndin^ 
Arcadia would provide a niarkcL for 
agricultural staples peculiar to its cooler 
climate, for its timber and other forest 
produce, for its sheep and cattle, and 
for the asses for which it was famous, 
and which would be an important export 
for purposes of carriage in Achaean 
Greece, dependent as it was on mere 
tracks for inland transport. We do 
not know that Arcadia provided mer- 
cenaries to other powers in those early 
days as in historical times, but tlie 
manning of sixty ships for Agamemnon, 
according to the Cataloguer, is in 
harmony with later practice. It cannot 
he granted that Arcadia was as foreign 
to the world around it as Dr. Leaf 
suggests. 

Beyond Arcadia was Laconia, for- 
merly called, like Crete, iicarlfviFokvi* 

It was certainly a centre of Mycenaean 
civilisation. In addition to other sites 
a ' settlement of some size and impor- 
tance ' has recently been found near the 
Menelaion {B.S.A, xvi. 11). And then, 
not to mention the western territory, 
which could be reached through Arcadia, 
or'ApTov'Axwtxoi; ovdap a/>ot//Mj9, which, 
vdieiever it may be located, was cer- 



^ The Orchomenos of Od. xi. 459, mentioned 
with two other chief towns of tbe Peloponnesus, 
may be the Arcadian, and tome oonnecttoa with 
the Atridae ts implied* 



tainly in the Peloponnesus, there was 
Mycenae itstif, iroXv-xfivao'i from trade 
by sea, and a centre of manufacture, as 
already stated. And there was ' wealthy 
Corinth.' In the north there were, 
omittinfT Attica and the western states 
and naming only the chief northern 
centres, Orchomenos and Thebes in the 
TfUipa df)ovpa of Boeotia, one of the 
few tracts in Greece equal to the pro- 
duction of a surplus of food available 
for poorer ncif^hbours. On its then 
agricultural wealth ace Mr. Gomme, 
I.e. 209 f. The richness in legend of 
both Argos and Thebes implies, as Dr. 
Leaf observes, a long history, during 
which trade would surely develop be- 
tween the two tracts. One cannot, in 
short, doubt that there would be com- 
mercial intercourse inside the Pelopon- 
nesus between the ArgoUd and the states 
to the south and west, and outside it 
with northern Greece past Mycenae, 
with its TcXuiptov in the pass through 
the mountains. The danger to the 
traffic on the narrow road along the 
Isthmus is reflected in the legend of 
Theseus, the Attic Herakles, who dears 
thi countryside of robbers — ^Sciron, 
Sinis, Kerkyon and others. 

But for the interchange of commodi- 
ties between north and south, the sea, 
it is argued, would be an overwhelming 
competitor. On that point also Dr. 
Leal IS in conflict with M. Bcrard, who 
seems to be right.* When considering 
the point, one must forget modern 
conditions. Dr. Leaf's illustration, in 
B,S^. xvtii. 308, from railways and 
steamers and their passengers, when 
ships almost prehistoric, beasts of 
burden, and goods are in question, is 
not a happy one. We must try to 
realise the conditions in Achaean Greece, 
helped, if possible, by our knowledge of 
a tract of a more recent world which 
may be said to reproduce them. B6rard 
is right in laying stress on the fear of 
promontories in those days.^ All ancient 



* cit. 170, la vote de mer mU l«t fihlt 
coAteuu ei la plus longue. — The usual reaction 
has set in against B<frard after the very entha- 
slastic reception accorded to his gveat book, 
and must be allowed to spend itselC 

It may no doubt be exaggerated. See PfO* 
iiessor Myres in The Geogrt^lueal A^utx 
Gndk CdoHiMtioH^ 55. oa the *gnicet* that 
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litenture testifies. But there is another 
point From seaport to seaport water 

carriage might be preferred. But from 
inland site to inland site much will 
depend oa the distances of these from 
the coast. The jonmejrs to and from 
the sea will operate against navigation, 
especially if there is a dangerous head- 
land to be negotiated and if there is 
cheap land carriage. A trader sending 
floods from the middle of Boeotia to 
Mycenae, Tegea, Sparta or Pylos, would 
not choose the long sea-route round 
Sunium to Epidaurus or Nauplia, with 
two land journeys added, but would ta ke 
the cheap route overland. And 1 mam- 
tain that it would be cheap, extra* 
ordinarily so. The conditions as to 
cultivation and waste, forest and pas- 
ture, water and tracks, which I venture 
to assume for the Greece of the Pelo- 
pidae* obtained in the wilder parts of 
India till comparatively recent times, 

made Anwu navq^ation 'easy' in the Air 
Mason. Of cxwrse, tn a case in whtdi there 

were alternative routes — as round the Euboean 
headlands or through the Eunpus — the capes 
«rould always be avoided. 

*■ There is not much oa this point to hefoand 
in Aft books. Bat I do not think that Ae nost 
liberal estimate of pre-Homeric civilisation will 
insist that the pressure of population had caused 
an absorption of cultivable land to such an 
extent that pasture and lorest were not still 
abundant. Reference may be made on the 
subipct of cultivation generally to Pfihlmann, 
Vw J eitti^cmcinschafi bei Homer; Giinther. Der 
Ackerbau bci Homer ; Ridgeway in /.//.S. vi. 
319 fr.; and the handbooks of Buchbolz and 
Seymour. But they contain litde that is useful 
Ibr present fMrposes. 



indeed within my own experience in the 
west. The carrying trade in such parts 
was in the hands of Vanjaris (' Forest- 
traversers ') and other fnpsy tribes, who 
owned lar^e numbers of bullocks, buffa- 
loes, ponies and asses. The cost of 
upkeep was practica]l\ nil, for one man 
sufficed to look after many animals, and 
feeding cost nothing or very little, as 
pasture in forest or other uncultivated 
ground was everywhere available, and 
it free. And transit duties, levied 
by every Uackmailer who had the 
opportunity, did not stop this traffic. 
For one thing, payment of such mail 
always ensured a certain amount of 
protection, and, for another, the levying 
cateran was careful not to kill trade by 
excessive demands on it. The ' fire- 
carriage ' and the 'hre-ship' have killed 
or are killing it now, but anyone who 
has known intimately a bit of old India, 
and there are such bits still, or were 
Ibrty years ago, is helped to under- 
stand, what puzzles so many, the exist- 
ence of great trade-routes across Europe 
in prehistoric times, when conditions 
prevailed which at first sight would 
seem to render the safe transport of 
property impossible. 

To sum up, the possession of Mycenae 
and Corintn, both of which the Cata- 
loguer assigns to Agamemnon, gave 
that potentate command of two great 
trade-routes, and ex(>lains most satis- 
factorily his richness in gold. 

A. Shewan. 

St. Andrtw, 



THE 'MOLE* IN ANTIQUITY. 



T!!! RE has been much discussion as 
to what uairdXa^f <nrdXa^, etc., mean 
in the various passages where these 
names occur. The early commentators 
— and with them Camus and Strack — 
were content to take them as meaning 
the common mole; and the question 
thrn often arose whether Aristotle and 
the rest were right in saying that the 
mole was blind. This difficulty was 
apparently disposed of when Paolo Savi 
showed (as had been alleged before) 
that the Tuscan moles {T. caeca) differed 
from ours in several minute cbaractas, 



and in particular that they were totally 
blind, with their eyes completely covered 
by skin (' Sopra la talpa cieca degli 
Antichi,* MemorU scientif., Pisa, 1828, 
p. 29; the two species are beautifully 
iigured by Prince C. L. Bonaparte in 
his Iconografia d. rautia Italtca, 1832- 
41). Savi's opinion that the classical 
allusions refer to T. caeca soon com- 
mended itself both to naturalists and to 
the commentators. Bell adopted it in 
his British Quadrupeds (2nd ed.,^ 1874, 
p. 138), as Blasius had done in his 
SaugiUtim Deulsiihtamds (z857« p. 114) : 
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'Es ttleidet keinenZweifel dass Aristo- 
teles ihn miter dem Mamen Aspalax 

erwahnt.' Karsch, and Sandevall 
(Thierartcn d^s AHstofrle^, p. 58), took 
the same view without hesitation. 
After all there is but little difference 
between the two species, save in matters 
of degree. It has been asserted that 
even in T. caeca the tiny eyes are at 
least sometimes virible ; and some 
naturalists even deny that it is any- 
thing more than a local race or variety 
of toe commoii mole (Camerano, ^om. 
Anzeiger, viii., 1888, p. 295; Mem. R. 
Accad. Scu Torino [2], xxxvii.» 1886, 
P- 445)- 

But there is another and a very 

different animal which has also been 
identified with a<nrd\a^, though on 
hitherto insufficient grounds— the little 
blind-rat, Spalax typhlm. - This is a 
little burrowing rorffw/, soi'^'^v. hat larger 
than a mole and lookmg like a small 
mannot, widely distributed from Poland 
to Northern Africa, and occurring in 
Greece and Asia Minor though not 
in Italy. It is totally blind, and it 
burrows and makes 'nins' just as a 
mole does, frequenting fertile and cul- 
tivated soils. But it differ-^ from the 
mole in one striking teature : it is a 
vef^ctarian, living on roots and esped- 
ally bulbous roots, whereas the moles 
live on a diet of insects and worms, 
principally the latter. By this simple 
criterion we learn that, in Theophrastus 
at least, the blind-rat is meant for 
certain. Speaking (H.P. vii., 11, 3) of 
the sweet roots of ^dcryavw^ the corn- 
flag {Gladiolus segetum), he tells us that 

TTOXXA? Se evptrrKDVa-iv €V Tat9 CTKaXO' 

TTtaM ' X'^'P^* "/'-^P '^'^^ (TvWiyft TO ^wov. 

We have not a great deal of informa- 
tion about the habits of this animal;* 
but we shall find enough for our pur- 
pose, and very much to the pointi m a 
paper by Dr. John Anderson {Proe. 
Zool. Soc, 1892, p. 472) on its occur- 
rence in Egypt. An Arab pointed out 
to him Its burrows and little hillocks by 
the side of a bariey-field, in a meadow 

1 Cf. Rsacxynslri, Auctuarium Htst Nnt. 

Poloniae, 1745, p. 3:6; Giildenstiidt, in 
Comm. Ac. Su. Pelrop., xiv. 1770, pp. 409-440; 
Pallas, Zoographia Kosso-a-iatica, i. p 159- i^^" ^ 
and cspeciuly G. A. Olivier. \m. dans I'Empire 
Othomju, etc, iv. pp. I9&-^ An \z {x79y9A\- 



abounding in asphodels and hyacinths. 
They began to excavate the labyrinth 

of runs, and ' in following one of them 
to the depth just mentioned (eighteen 
inches) we came upon a domical 
chamber foil of bulbs . . they reached 
the number of sixt'/ eight. Adjoining 
this chamber was another, quite empty, 
which the Arabs said was the sleeping 
apartment,' etc There need, I think, 
be no doubt whatever that Theophrastus 
was speaking of this very animal, even 
in spite , of the feet that some old torts- 
give a different (and now discredited) 
reading. (Ga2a, for instance, rendered 
the passage ' permultas juxta earn scolo- 
pendras reperiunt *; but Gesner,accord' 
ing to J. G. Schneider, detected the 
error, and proposed to read Trapa rai? 
cTKaXoTTiaU, 'circa terrae cumulos a 
taipa excitatos which rendering 
Schneider in his turn altered to 'cu- 
bilia taJparum subterranea.') Bochart 
{Hierox, i* p. 1023) quotes Syriac and 
Arabic writers to precisely the same 
effect : e,^., a certain ' Agricultura Per- 
sica apud Abembitarem,' — ' Alchold, 
animal caecum sub terra arbomm 
radices comedens, quodque cepae et 
porri odore ita delectatur ut eo allcctum 
exeat a latibulo suo ' — where .1 Ichold 
is the Hebrew ckoled, the 'mole' of 
Levit. xi. in, 30. (May the same Semitic 
word perhap:5 lurk in the Hesychian 
XftjT- daTrdXa^ ?) The Egyptian cvdXa^ 
of I ! rapoUo (ii. 63) can have been no 
other than this same creature ; and Otto 
Keller tells us that it appears, among 
other Egyptian animals, on a Pompeian 
fresco in the iNaples Museum. 

The question then remains whether 
this animal, so clearly designated by 
Theophraatns, was also indicated by the 
other ancient writers. As for Aristotle, 
O- Keller {Ant. Thierwelt, i. p. 23) is 
vcr)' clear to the contrary : ' Dass A. 
selbst unter aavuXa^ den Syrischeu 
Blindmoll verstanden habe, wie man 
schon gemeint hat, ist durchaus unwahr- 
scheinHch.* On the other hand, both 



« Of. Olivier, p. 3o8; '11 est trts friand . . . 
d'un colchique \ fleura blanches, tite^ioin- 
breuses. qui fleurit au premier printems . . . 
II se nourrit ^galement de la racine de presque 
tous les v^gitauic qui croissent spoiUao^eilt- 
ou qui sont cuUiv^ dans les lieux o4 il eit. 
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Schneider and also Aubert and Wiramer 
lean to the view that the Aristotelian 
aairdXa^ was the blind-fat. Aabeit 
and Wimmer do so on the ground that, 
while nothing was known to them of 
tine moles in Greece (save only that 
Bory de St* Viooent bad seen ' mole- 
hills ' of some sort or other in the 
Morea), Erhard {Fauna d. Cycladm, 
p. 2i) had fouod Spalax fypkhis (rv^Xo- 
•novrueo'i) in the Cyclades, and Wagner 
(Schrebers Sait^ethicte, Suppl. iii.p. 362) 
reported it from Greece itself.^ Held- 
reich {F. de Li Grhe, 1S78), who 
identifies acnru\a^ with Talpa caeca, 
declares that this aiDimal (also called 
•r»^KivtrmntK6^) does occur in Greece, 
though not abundantly, at least in 
Attica; but Heldreich is not always 
to be depended on, and Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas (of the British Museum) tdls 
mc (while this paper is passing through 
the prrr?) that 'we have no i?\-idcncc 
thai inoies occur in Greece/ and that 
he does not 'believe th^ are found 
anywhere in the Balkan peninsula.* 
At best, however, the geographical 
evidence does not carry us very far, 
considering how little the Greek fauna 
has been explored, and considerint^ nlso 
the fact that the older naturalists — 
Aristotle, Theophiastus, and the test — 
dealt with a much wider range of 
country than continental Greece. 

Schneider {in Arisi. H.A., vol. iii. 
p. 234) arrives at the same result as 
Aubert and Wimmer by a very different 
argument, drawn from Suidas s.v. 
a<rtrdXa^: . . . ^et yap 6S6i'Ta<; fuapa>' 
raroVV, Koi pvy)(o^ watrep 70X7)9, «ai 
7ro5a<r <ws- dpierov. He holds that the 
epithet fuapwraro^ could not apply to 
the minute teeth of the mole: ' I^or 
roerito genus aliud intelligi suspicari 
oportebat, quod in Syria demum re- 
pertum descripsit Callus Olivier 
Spalax tyfhmi in Itinerario et cum 
Aristotelico comparavit nomine graeco 
appellatum.' Schneider's argument and 
conclusion were probably sound enough, 
for, vague though the epithet may be, 

1 Mr Oldfield Thuiu.ii tells me that speci- 
mens havr been sent home lately, by officers if 
the R.A.M-C., from Salonika. Recent writers 
distinguish foany species of Spalax, two of 
which are recorded from Greece (cf. B.M, Cat. 
of Mammals of W. Europe^ 19 1 2, pp. 8S7, 1 000). 



yet /j.iap(inaro<{ might be applied not 
inaptly to the long incisor teeth of the 
little rodent, which inflict severe wounds, 
and of which I find, in Beddard's 
Mammals (p. 4S2), 'the lower incisors 
are moce developed [even] than m 
other rodents.' Neither Albert and 
Wimmer, nor Schneider, nor yet Otto 
Keller, say a word about the really 
important and crucial point, the vege- 
tarian, bulb-collecting habits of the 
blind-rat. as opposed to the mole's diet 
of worms. 

The teeth are briefly referred to by 
Aristotle, e.g. H.A . iv. 8, 533a 15, where 
he says that wopoi, lead past the orbits, 
TeXevrSvrev «^ To^ ttvcD j^auXiiSoi^o*;* 
with which passage cf. Ael. xi. 37, 
XavXtoBovra B€, to. vTro^aivoma o» row 
oboma^t 0 drfpios, airaka^. Here 
Schneider {ad loc. Ad,) says, *Talpam 
habet etiam versio latina. Mihi vero 
novum atque inauditum ncridit talpam 
respcctu dentium exserloiuni cum apro 
comparari. Videndum an olim Xdra^ 
lectum fuerit.' But Schneider had not 
heard of Spalax when he edited his 
Adian in 1784. Blasius {of. cU, p. 402) 
would seem to have been influenced by 
the same argument, when he says that 
in this passage ' Aristoteles hat die 
BHndmaus mit dem Mamen Aspalax 
bezeichnet.' 

Again, while Aristotle's general ^tate- • 
ment that the mole has eyes {de. An. 
iii. 1, 425a II, ^aivtrtu '^/ap koI ^ trirdKa^ 
inro TO Zep^xa o<^Oa\p,ov<i , with 

which cf. Plin. HM. xi. 32, Galea iv. 
160 K) might refer to either animal, his 
more daborate description of the sub- 
cutaneous eyes in H.A. iv. 8, 533a, 
cannot well apply to the tiny bead-like 
eyes of the mole, but may very possibly 
turn out to be an intelligible description 
of the somewhat larger eyes of Spalax. 

There is one remarkable passage in 
the De MiriA. 176, 847b 3, hf \ira>\ol^ 

<f}a<rlu opav Toiv /uTTrdXaKO^ ufjLvBpSt^, 
Kal ov^k atrelcrdai y^v dX\' dicpi^a^. 
Here the allusion to a diet of insects 



' These nopoi were doabtlesA the laige nerw 

I assmg through the sob-orbital foiwniiia, on 

I I i ci r way to the muzzle. My note ati Inc. in the 
i>xford translation o{H.A. is wrong; forxov^'"- 
bovTtt arc not necessarily 'eye-teeth*, but may 
quite well apply to the task-like incisors of 
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might suggest that the mole itsdf was 

referred to, and was for once dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary and better 
known dairdXa^; but description and 
text are alike unsatisfactory. As for 
the Hocotmn 'moles/ whose skins came 
to the Athenian market (Ar. Ach. 8b7, 
SchoL Antig. II, cf. also PItfi. viii. 226), 
there is ooUitDg in the story to tell us 
to which species they belonged. The 
curious account in H.A, viii. 28, 605b, 
and dsewhere of the haunts of the 
Boeotian moles, may not improbably 
be accounted for by the known predi- 
lections of Spalax (c/. Olivier, p. 20S, 
* II ^vite toujours les endroits pierreux, 
et ceux qui peuvent facilement 6tre 
inond^.') Lastly, it may be that 
Seneca iiu 16, 5) associates and 
distinguiaiesthe two animals, 'pleraque 
ex his caeca, ut ialpae et siibterranet 
mures, quibus deest lumen, quia super- 
vacuom est.* 

The vegetarian diet is alluded to, and 
therefore the blind-rat is clearly meant, 
in 0pp. Cyn. ii. 612, ov fiev dijv oi/S' 
•atnraXeuew avTiy(0ova <f>v\a | •notwfui- 
7<ai/, aXa&v, fiAXireiv iOiXovaiu doiZai ; 
and also in the fragment of Stesimbro- 
tus (sometimes ascribed to Stesichorus) 
in Siiidas, v-rro 7179 yr}? rv<^\o}0^vai, Ztci 
TO <p6eLp€Lv Tov^ Kupirovi. The legend 
is expanded by Oppian (/.c), a\X' ov5' 

afyira | aaira'KdKtav iroLrjae 'yh/o<i fif} 
T^ponOev ^ovrwv \ rouuexa vvv akaov re 
p.iv€L Kai Xil^pop t6(aSaZi ; and a remark 
of Seyffarth's, quoted in Leemann's 
Horapollo, would suggest that the myth 
had an Egyptian origin. 

There are plenty other references to 
the destrnctiveneas of Udpae, 
Xa«e9. They eat chestnuts, according 
to Columella (iv. 33) ; roots accord- 
ing to TImotheus (40) ; and were 
destructive to cardmta, i.e. fields of arti- 
chokes, according to Palladius (iv. 9, 
4). Cf, also Simocatta, in Epistolis (cit, 
Bochart), n Bfjra irep^ t&» ewvaXdiuw 
Xe^aifu; <f»o0€pov ykp Ttmpj^ 
KaKov, Kai hva-avraywviaTov rh voXifUOV' 
■also Hieron. in Isai. 2, 19, 'Talpa est 



animal absque oculis, quod semper 

terram fodit ethumum egerit, et radices 
subter comedens frugibus noxium est.' 
In the Talmud it is regarded as so 
destructive that it may be killed even 
on days of festival (Lewysohn, Zool. d. 
Talmud, 1858, p. 102). Indeed, one is 
even tempted to wonder whether the 
lasting persecution of the m(^ (nHudi 
robe us of nothing) may be due all the 
while to the evil reputation of the pre- 
daceous, root-devouring animal with 
which it was anciently confused. 

The mole'? du'ellinf^ is mentioned by 
Aristotle I, 9, 4i)ha. 21), and here 

again the brief reference might apply to 
either animal, for the mole makes an 
underground nest for its young. But 
the mole's nest is an obscure and im- 
perfect structure compared with the 
elaborate domicile of the blind-rat : it 
is only a little hollow, with a few leaves 
and straws for a bed. Was Virgil 
describing in the Georgia (i. 83) what 
he had himself seen of the Italian moles, 
' aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpac,' 
or was he handing on an older stoi^ of 
the more daborate cvibiiUa of the blind- 
rat ? * 

A iinal word as to the name affiriika^ 
and its origin. We may safely take it 

that aairaKa^, airdXa^, (TtfidXa^, axd- 

Xo^, are all the same word, and mean 
the same thing; and it is at least 
probable that AmrdXa^ or avdXa^ was 
not only the commoner but also the 
older form (c/. eg. Et. M. aKoXoyy, 6 
CftSka^ Xeyercu irapA 'AttmcoS?* ok X^fU 
NmcoatX^; cf. also Schol. Ar. Ach., 
cTKnXoTTa^ • ftva<; T(i>n^, wif (f)afL€V tnrd' 
Xaxai). iiut tile old derivation, axdXo^, 
dirh ^teoKknir, rj (rxaXeveip, a fodientto, 
is more than doubtful, though it is 
upheld both by Curtius and by Corssen. 
I suggest that the root (quasi slapax) 
lies in the Russian cjr]bnofi {slyep-oie), 
blind ; and as a matter of fact, accord- 
ing to Pallas and others, the Russian 
name of the animal is s7a^ {slapetz, or 
tfy^Az)t literally the ' blind man.' 

D'Arcy Wehtworth Thompson. 
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OVIDIANA: NOTE 

Janus appears to Ovid, who is at 
first frightened (97, 98), but the god 

reassures him and proceeds to explain 
his nature, office, and the meaning of 
bis doable face (iox-144). The poet 
plucks up courage and begins to inter- 
rogate the deity: 

Z47 sampsi animum gratesque deo non tern- 
tus egi 

148 verbaque sum spectans pauca locu- 

tus humum. 

The first question Ovid asks is ' why 
does the year begin with January, and 
not, as might be expected, with 
Spring ?' As our text stands, this 
first question occupies twdve lines 
(149-160) ; Ovid's remaining eight ques- 
tions are each expressed in a distich or 
less. This anomaly is accentuated 
when we compare the verba pauca of 
148 with the words which follow Janus' 
answer, 

161 quacsieram multis. non multis ilie 

moratns 

162 contulit in versus sic sua verba duo. 

Editors have tried to emend pauca ; 
Merkel reads pacta, Ricse suggests tarda 
or larga. Algennissen proposes phata, 
w hic h is approved by Ehwald, and read 
by Da vies. 

But the difficulty is not confined to 
these two lines (148, 161). After the 
sixth question and answer, Ovid says: 

337 finiernt rrtonitns. pladdia ita ninus vt 

ante 

«28 davigemm verbiaadloquoripwdemii. 

The incongruity of the poet address- 
ing placida verba to Janus will strike 
most readers. According to the Hein- 
aan apparatus five infenor HSS. read 
monitis, punctuating after placidis. 
Hoffmann punctuates after finierat, 
taking monitm as a participle. This is 
apparently the first hand of Cod. Harl. 
2737. But verbis is so placed as to 
make the construction itumitus placidis 
verbis intolerably harsh. The noon is 
appropriate (c/. III. 167), and we have 
an almost deosive parallel — 

Fioierat monitus. dlctis tamen iUe npng* 

nat {Met. II. 103). 



■5 ON THE FASTI. 

m 

Badirens proposed to read properis, 
and in his last two editions Peter reads- 
pavidis (so Comah). I confess that the 
picture of Ovid ejaculating his queries 
amid recurrent {rwsus ut ante) spasms 
of terror appears to me extremely ludi- 
crous. Wiinsch {Rhein. Mus. LXVI., 
1901, pp. 395, 396) suggested that 
lines i5i>x6o were added by Ovid, 
when he was rc\'ising the first book just 
before his death, and that originally 
the first question omosisted of the two 
lines 

149 die age frigoribos qvue nows indptt 

annus 

qui meUiia per ver indpiendns «cat f 

Consequently Wiinsch holds that Ovid 
in his first draft wrote quaesicram paucis 
in 161 ; when he revised the poem and 
added 151-160 (modelled on III. 235- 
242), he changed paucis to multifs, but 
overlooked ^aMca in 148. Before I read 
Wiinsch's article, I had come to the con- 
clusion that we should read paucis in 
161. I had started with the puzzling 
placidis in 227, and was looking for the 
reference (iwrsns ta ofUe), and it seemed 
to me that it could only refer to the 148 
{verba pauca locutus) and to 161 which 
must be changed to paucis, and the 
same word was required to give point 
to 227. In the first draft, thereCore^^ 
0\nd WTote: 

14S verbaque sum sp^tans pauca locutus 

humum 
i6x auae«iema pancis. 
927 nnient momtus. paucis ita nifsas. ut 

ante, 

clavigcrum verbis adloquor ipse denm. 
I do not think, however, that it was 
Ovid who altered paucis in 161 ta 
multis, and he ceitamly did not make 
the clumsy substitution placidis for 
paucis in 227.^ Such bmigies belong to 

* Placida verba would imply tliat Janus 
was enraged, but he has shown throughout 
a benevoleat demeanour — perfect ' placidiUr,' 
in iftct. The interpolator was guided Sy 
Met. I. 390 ' placidis Kpimethida dictis | 
mulcet,' cf. IV. 652. The interpolator o{ 
the Cod. Maz. in I'ast. I. 121 was helped by 
these lines and possibly by Met. XV. 657 
Cplacido tales emittere pectore voces'):- 
a result we get pacem piaddis emWen- 
dictis. 
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the school of ' Legi meum et prout potui 

sine magistro emendans enotavi.' One 
is tempted to see a reminiscence of the 
true reading of 227 in desierat paucis 
of the Cod, M«f lizie 183.^ 

II. 193-243. 

I do not propose to discuss all the 
•difficulties in Ovid's account of the 
Fabii and the Cremera. I wish to 
question a reading, which has beea 
geaoally accepted, of line 201. 

In Peter's latest edition we have: 

-20X Carmentis portae dextro- est via proxi- 
maiano: 

ir« per haac mdi, qniaquis m: omen 
liabet. 

ilia fama refci t Fabios exisse trocentos. 
(porta vacat culpa, sed tamen omen 
habet.) 

ut cderi paasn Cremeram feetigere 
rapacem 

(turbidus hibemis ille fluebat aquis). 

. castra loco ponunt, destrictis ensibus ipsi 

Tyirhenum valido Marte per agBun 

eunt. 
* 

The Porfa Canmntalh was south of 
the Capitol; one passed through it 
from the forum hoarium to the forum 
holitorium. Close by was the fanum 
(Sclinus I, 13) and an altar of the god- 
dess (Dionys. I. 32; cf. Serv. Aen. 
VIII. 337). The Fabii left the dty by 
this gate: ' infelici via, dextro iano 
portae Carmentalis profecti ad Cre- 
meram fiumen perveniimt ' (Liv. II. 
49, 8). The senate that sanctioned the 
expedition met in the temple of Janus 
just outside the gate: ' reUgioni est 
quibusdam porta Carmentali egredi; et 
in aede lani, quae est extra eam« sena- 
turn liaberi; quod ea egressi sex ct 
trecenti Fabii apud Cremeram omnes 
interfecti sunt, cum in aede lani sena- 
tus consultum factum esset, uti pro- 
fiiCtsceceotur ' (Fest. 285). Hence the 



1 A recent examination of the wrf. Maza- 
rinianus inclines me to beliex e that it is a direct 
copy of a MS. of wiiich a portion survives— 
tlic fragm. IlfeldeilUt Me Herkel. p. ccbcxiii. 
The Zulickemianns may be a collation of the 
same IfS., vrhich Uerkel assigns to the twelfth 
oentoiy. 

■ dtxtro is found in Zmfss; ' it is estab- 
lished beyond possibility of doubt by Becker, 
J?^.. Pii38' (Pette. flrf^.. D. aS). It is 
-approved by H«iiuiiu» Enwaldt ValiMii, and 
-inaii^ otben* 



gate was named porta sederala (Fest. 
335, Serv. I.C., Liv. I.e.). 

For centuries editors have dwelt on 
Ovid's indebtedness to Livy.» There 
are not a few dissertations and articles 
on this theme, and so many instances 
apparently have been collected that at 
tunes Ovid seems nothing more than 
Livy in verse. But the writers have 
gone too far; Ovid obtained material 
hrom Livy, but there are many others 
to whom he was indebted, especially 
Verriiis,* whose remarks on the porta 
Carmentalis are probably preserv^ by 
Festus [I.e.). 

To the ordinary reader 

Camentis portae dextro est via prozima iano 

will seem a very clumsy sentence; he 

may even be mclincd to doubt the 
Latin; he may go as far as to say that 
Ovid did not write these words. Com- 
pelled to translate, he will say that the 
meaning is — ' the nearest way is through 
the right arch of the Gate of Carmen- 
tis/ Nearest to what ? The answer 
is at first si|^t — ' to the Cremera.' 
This answer until recently passed 
muster. But topographers have shown 
that it is absurd, and we have no 
reason to assume that Ovid knew as 
little about the environs of RDmo as he 
knew about the stars. ' Hoc dicimus, 
Livii Ovidiique consensu standum esse,* 
says Vahlen {Ind. led. Bcrol., 1893, 
p. xi}> and he proceeds to instruct the 
ordinary reader in the correct transla- 
tion—* If you {i.e. Ovid's reader) find 
that your shortest way (when your 
destination, whatever it is, Ues outside 
the dty) is through the right arch of 
the Gate of Carmentis, avoid that 
route; it is unlucky.' Vahlen quotes a 
number of what he conceives to be 
similar cases of C(MiditionaI proposi- 
tions; I give two as typical: 



* On Ovid's debt to TAvy. see Neapolis, 
Heinsius, and early editors; also K. Schenkl, 
Zischi. f. 6ster. Gymn. XL (x86o), PP> 401 /., 
£. Sofer, Livius als Quslk von Onds Fasten, 
Wien, Z906. 

* See H. Winther. ' de PaOu Vtrni ab 
Ovidio adhibitis. Berol, 1S85. V^ther's 
view that Verrius is the only source of Ovid's 
information is, of course, quite untenable, as 
Ehwald Uahnsb., XLIII. p. iri) and 
Wisiowa ^noL Rom, Top., Munidi. 1904, 
p. 971) ahovr. 
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FiUi. II. 433 

nrta fli; s fuerit: tu desine credere ventis. 
321 liorcbaiit oleae: venti nocuere protervi: 
' llorebant segetes : grandine laesa Ceres : 
in spe vitis erat: caelum nigrescit ab 
ansfarffl. 

These examples have satisfied Vahlen 
(and Peter and others) that est via in 
201 IS equivalent to si Ubi fucrii vie. 
I am perhaps too exacting; I am still 
of opinion that if Ovid meant what 
Vahlen says he meant, he could hi'.'i 
written fuerit tna (almost certainly 
addmg Hbi), but he would not have 
wriltcii est via. Est via is no more 
conditional in the present passage 
than it is in line 679.^ And look at 
the next Une (202). If aE the em^ 
phasic is on dextro iano, how are we to 
explain ' ire per hanc noli '? The in- 
expert translator expects ' per hnnc *• 
Let Vahlen speak — ' nccjuf enini est 
^uod per hunc legamus ut pronomen i\d 
tanutn referatur sed per hanc interpre- 
tamor scilicet earn quae dextro iano 
ducat, qiiemadmoduni alibi loquitur 
OvidiiTs,' 6, t)04 ' ibcU per medias aUa 
/croxquc vias: omen autcm habere nihil in- 
terest utrum ire dicatur an via.* Trans- 
lation and explanation leave me cold. 
I hold that the way through the porta 
CarmentaUs (take ^ther the tight or the 
IdEt aidi — ^the difference could not lie 
more than a few feet) is not the shortest 
way to the Cremera nor to Vahlen's 
Nowhere and Anywhere; and I have a 
prejudice against any translation which 
divorct s proxima from iano, to which 
it IS married in the sight of Common 
Sense. 

^ Of couiae. a fact ia sometimes presented 
as a condition, e.g., Rtm. 567* 568, ' est tihi 
rure bono generosae lertiHs wvae | viaea: ne 
nascens usta sit uva time.* But in such 
cases the real condition, qualified by the 
expressed tact, is understood. In the Rem. 
it would be ' ai tu, cui est vinoa, non vis 
amare.' If we accept Vahlen's view ol fhA 
passage in the Fasti, the context does not 
provide the general condition (' si vis loca 
<H«iiwnwn. vitaftt *). The h^ax>thetical pro- 
pcMBtiion is sprang on us without any warn- 
ing, and the abroptness is aooentoated by 
the categorical form and the omission of the 
logical subject, for which we have to wait 
tiu we rea*^ ' quisquis es.' 

i Even Ehwald feeb the difficultv; he 
propoaed fonnerly to read 'per hun*' 
{Jahresb. XLIII., p. 171). Is not proxima. 
moreover, a cuzioas wsiy of describing a road 
pasring MfOMf A an arn ? 



AL R£VI£W Z5 

As an alternative we might fall bade 

on the old reading 

Carmentbs portae dextra est via proxima Iano. 

This version has a respectable history,' 
but ' the right way of the Gate of Car- 
mentis is nearest to (the temple of) 
Janus* seems to postulate a via , >■/- 
rata not a porta sceUraia. The order 
of the words, moreover, and the con- 
struction are not above suspicion. Let 
us turn to our oldest MS. (R). It gives 
Carmenti porte est dix ut proxima iano. 
Apparently nonsense; but the key to 
the riddle is to be found in the tnck 
which the copyist had of substituting 
the familiar for the new or illegible in 
similar word-groups. In I. 447 he had 
to transcribe from his crabbed original, 
urtiich was full ol abbceviations, 

nam dis nt ptoadax^ qnaeque. 

In the present passage he had before 

him 

Carmenti porta est duX via proxima iano. 

Any copyist might give us dix for dux 
i-duxit); we have Plautus, Cist. 177 
^ dux J: dix £: for duxit.'* And ut for 
via is not impossible. I believe, how- 
ever, that it was the word-group in 
1. 447 wliicli determined the character 
of the blunder here. But Ovid did not 
write ' Carmenti porta est : duxit via 
proxima Iano.' What Ovid wrote was 

Carraentis porta duxit via proxima Iano. 

' Through the Gate of Carmentis their 
way led them close by the temple of 
Janus.' Ovid's version of the story is 
that which is given by Fcstus {I.e.). 
porta for per portam is Ovidian, cf. Ih 
785. IV. i45, VX. 577. X. 13. 

and elsewhere. It is to an early cor- 
rector that we owe Carmenti porta est. 
There are several ways in which this 
change might be made. We have 
many examples in the Fasti : a notori- 
ous case is 1. 245. where R lias ara mea 



» Dextra est is the reading of V and the 
maiosity of the MSS. It is la such early 
editions as I have seen, and is retained by 
Merkel, Riese. Paley, Hallam; see Wina«, 
op. ctt. pp. 50 f. Jordan {Top. I. i, 2^9. «>0*" 
note) suggests that dextro tano in Livy, t.c., 
means ' with the temple of Janus on their 
right • : cf. H«rBMS» IV., o. 234 
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est colli for arx mea cclHs erat} That 
this temple of Janus did not exist in 
the time of the Fabii* is no objection to 
the viay that Umo Ytsse^^cmpto lam (so 
glossal, cod. berol.). Ovid was not likely 
to be better informed than Verrius. 
That the temple of Janus was meant, 
not the arch, is rendered almost certain, 
firstly, by Ovid's practice of determin- 
ing the sites of temples by their con- 
tiguity to the gates (IV. 871, VI. 192, 
Rem. 549, cf. Fast. V. 673) ; secondly, by 
the fact that Ant^i'.stits had undertaken 
the restoration of this temple.^ In his 
first draft of the FasU, it was to 
Augostus that Ovid paid all his atten- 
tion. The poem was the incense offered 
to avert the wrath to come: 

Saepe lovem vidi, cum ism sua mittere vellet 
fubnina, ture datosustinuisse manum. 

If \vc must at all costs satisfy the Livid- 
ians. in the historian's account of the 
Cremera occurs--' duxit via in editum 
leniter collem,' Without >\-ishing to 
conmiit myself unreservedly to a ' con- 
sensus Propertii Ovidiiqiie,' I shall 
venture to dte El II. 1. 75 : 

si te forte meo ducet via proxima busto 
eneda cadatis aiste Britanna iugis.* 

1 The distich perhaps was 

* anc mea ooUis etat, quern cultum nomine 
nostrum 

nuncupat iuusc aetas laniciiliimque 

vocat.' 

Qtmm vulgus codd. The hill was in olden 
days the arx lani, over against the arx 
Saturni {cf. Aen. VIII. 357): in Ovid's day 
it was called the eottis nomine lani eultus. 
i.e. the lani-culum. vulgus is a i,''o^s on 
haec aetas. If Heinsius is right in his view 
that Carmens was an adjective— Cflrm*«- 
(alis (sec his note on IV. 875}^ we ooold read 
Carmenti porta iwtit v. p. i. But I caimot 
find any support for Carmen^. 

• Mommscn suggested that the porta 
lanualis {-lanns Geminus of the forum 
Romanum) of the original legend was con- 
founded with the dexter iamts of tiie porta 
Cannentalis, see Jordan, Ix. 

• It is to this temple that Ovid refers in 
I. 223-226. Tl was the only real Temple 
of Janus in Rome. It bad orisiinaHy been 
vowed by Duillius at Mylae: Augustus had 
undertaken its restoration, and the nrw' 
foundation was dedicated by Tiberius in 
17 A.n. See Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult., p. io6; 
Jordan, Top. I. 1. p. 347; Jordan-Huelsen, 
1. 3, p. 508: Richter. Top., p. 194. 

• ror Ovid's echoes 01 Propertias. see 
Zlngerle, Ovidius u. sein VerMUniss zu den 
Vorgdngem u. gleichzHligen rfttn. Dichtern, 
Pt. I., Innsbmck. 1869. Of course Ovid 



II. 472. 

Ovid is telling the story of the Fishes, 
Dione, flying from Typhon, sprang with 
Cupid in her arms, into the Euphrates. 
The Fi^es rescued the goddess and her 
son — ■pisces subiere gemelli. The next 
line is dark, and we have a multitude 
of counsellors, viz. : 

A. pro 1 M I 1 mc cemis sidera nomenhabent 
(habet R) R VM. et codd. plurimi : so many 
early editors (Aldines. Bersmann, and others) : 
so Peter third and fourth editions. 

B. pro quo nunc dignum sidera munus 
habent iiCm, et alii nonn.: so Modius' lost 
Cologne MS. : so the texts of N. Meinsitts, 
Cnipping, Burman, and otibers. 

b. pro quo nunc dignum sidoca ttomen 
habent aliquot codd. mterpolati. 

C. pro quo quae cemis sidera nomen habent 
' Nauger.. Petav.. Zulich.. et tres .alii' 
(Heins. :)* so in the edition of Rnbeas and 
the Gryphian. 

(a.) pro quo nunc, cernis, sidera munus 
habent— J. F. Gronovins, followed by Gistig, 
Lemaire, and others. 

(/3.) pro quo nnnc oemi sidera mimne 
habent — an emendation of Hcinsius, which 
has been accepted by Merkel, Riese. Paley, 
Hallam, Daviss, and others. 

We are inclined to exdaim in Ovid's 

words : 

• sic, quia posse datur diversos reddere versus 
qna ferar, ignexo, copiaqne ipsa nocet* 

Like Dione we are beginning to 
drowTi, but here are two fishe? — I hope 
that they are not merely straws — to help 
us: (i) In similar 'catasterismi ' Ovid 
seems to describe an actual change, the 

derived much profit from rroj>crtius, es- 
pecially from the Roman elegies; see Schanz, 
p. 147, Peter, Introd., p. 14. 

I have confined n\sclf in the foregoing 
note to the discussioi; oi line 201. I must, 
however, add that I share the views of those 
(against whom Vahlen fulminated) who 
regard lines 203. 204 as spurious. The 
distich is omitted by R and the first hand of 
V. The interpolator versified what were, 
perhaps, in his MS. only cxphinatorv- glosses. 

• By the Cod. {01 Codd.) S auger. Heinsiufl 
meant jvst the text ot the tiurd Aldine 
edition (1533). Heinsius seems to have 
forgotten that the editor was Fasitelius, not 
Navagero. Merkel (praef. p. ccxci) is mis- 
leading). In two cases (here and V. 701) 
Heinsiss' reference to Naugerius is appro- 
priate, for the reading is taken from thie list 
of ' variac lectiones ' given by Navagero in 
the second volume of the 1516 Aldine, a 
list which Fasitelius copied incorrectly in 
the third volume of the 1533 edition, thouph 
he paid little or no attention to these readings 
in choosing his text * Petav.' is a dip for 
' Petavianus niter/ as HsinsittS ' HSS. notes 
(in Merkel) show. 
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earthly body becomes an astral' body, 
the metamorphosis is an ' apasterosis.' 
(2) Kriiger^ seems right in insisting 
that the weight ci testimony is in 
favour of nomen hdbent. It is the 
leading of the best MSS., and it is 
the 'lectio difiicilior/ 

Examine B first. It is, if translated 
*they [i.e. the Fishes) have (or occupy) 
the stars as a weli-eamed reward/ m 
itself unobjectimiable and may be sup- 
ported by V. 114 ' caeluma praemia . . . 
habet, A. A. T. ssymumishabc caelum.' 
Munus habere like nomen habere is 
very frequent in Ovid. Bat how did 
dignum become cernis in our best MSS. ? 
And the best MSS. favour nomen habere. 
The alternative translation ' they (the 
Fishes) have as stars their appropnate 
reward ' is forced, for the obvious sub- 
ject of habent — ^viz. sidera — is dispos- 
sessed by the mentally supplied pisces ; 
and there are the palaeoCTaphical diffi- 
culties as in the case of B. Version b 
is hardly worth discussion; it is a child 
«f A and 6, and is more faulty than 
cither of its parents. 

Version C seems to suggest that the 
stars are merely commemorative of the 
Fishes, viA. supra (x). And how did 
quae (easy) become nunc (diihcult) ? 

Gronovius' version (o) suffers from 
some of the defects of B or b: the 
parenthetic cenUs is also a difficulty. 

Heinsins' version {^) is, I think, in- 
felicitous. It claims consideration only 
•on Aristotelian groonds rvyxdmi & 
\6yov Bih TO TToXXo^ r&» Arl rwv e/cSo- 
<T€<ov 6fjboyi'a}fLOV€iv irdvv, Heinsius 
thought so little of it that he did not 
put it in his text. It should be removed, 
with similar malformations (c III. 
229, 230) to a museum of grammatical 
pathology . The writer, at least, cannot 
believe that it ever came tajm Ovid's 
pen.* 

^ p. 23. de Ovidt F<kHs rtunseniis: dim. 
anaug. Suerini, 1887. 

* HeiiMiits* alternative suggestion — nunc 
fiaslum sidera munus habent — is neat though 
improbable. The crude cerni sidera mu»us 
habent ('have as reward the right to ho sc n 
in the fonn of stara ') ia matched only by the 
eqnaUy dontrtfal dislieh 

"inde diem, quae prima* meaa caUbfare 

iblendas 

OdMIiae matresnoo lave munus habent * 

(IIL 229. 230), 

MO. CCLXVIIU VOL. SPUI, 



Version A still remains — the reading 
of our best MSS., which Peter has 
adopted. One would naturally trans- 
late ' in recompense therd[<Hr the 
stars —you see them — arc named the 
Fishes.' But Peter, aware of Ovid's 
practice {vid. sup. i.), warns us that the 
words mean ' in recompense for whioh 
they nowadays — you see them — as stars 
have a great name.' In our school- 
days we used to talk of ' translating 
through a stone wall.' There is, I 
think, a murus aenens between Peter 
and the meaning that he wishes to 
seize. Old scholars knew this: they 
felt that you must get appropriate 
Latin before you can gel the appropriate 
meaning, and having less awe of MSS. 
than we modems have, proceede d to 
* castigate' those refract or>' servants 
until they assumed a correct Latin 
demeanour — whence the neat variants 
B and C. The objections to Peter's 
interpretation are two: firstly, sidera, 
which by right of position is the sub- 
ject of hahent, is ousted by a mental up- 
start [pisces), and suffers further in- 
di;^nit\' at llie hands of another mental 
upatai L (»/); secondly, the abruptness of 
the interjected cerfus is unexampled, at 
least, I tliink, in otir author. To illus- 
tratec^rms/ Petercites IV. ()^6 {vidimus). 
He could have given a page of examples 
like vidim^ts, wbidi comes naturally to 
the lips of the speaker. But parenthe- 

Heinsius, Bormaii. Metkd (Rdm.), 

and others read. I hope to discuss the 
whole passage later. At present (cf, VI. loi) 
I am inclined to tiunk fbat Ovid wrote some- 
thing like — 

' inde dies data prima deae; celebrate Kalen- 
das 

Oebaliae matres, non leve nomen habemt' 

nomen R ; for confimimi oi mtas and deae cf. 
II. 782; c«fefrraf«'-<»lAral0 is a very common 
blunder, cf. IV. 865. 759, II. 533, 557. Data 
vram perhaps abbreviated in the archetype. 
The root of the mischief was the charge of 
deae to $i u a 0" - mf as ; cf. II. 783 wliere R haa 
meusqm for deu^pie. I overlooked the 
reading of the 1629 Elzevir (Dan, Hcins.) 
' pro quo nunc, cernis, sidera numen ha- 
bent.' numen is found, according to the 
Ueinsian apparatus (Merkel) <mly in one 
second class MS. The obfectioiis to this 
rcadinp: was obvious. Ch'id uses numen 
habere to indicate that a person or place is 
' possessed ' by a deity, not to describe aa 
spotheosis or apasterosis/ 
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tic cat^oiical remarks consisting of a 
verb in the present indicative second 

person, without a qualifying particle are 
liard to find; certainly, it is extremely 
hard to find a case like the cernis here. 
However, there is apparently an exact' 
parallel, which Peter has ovexlooked. 
viz. 

dat simul et iaculum, manibus quod (cernis !) 
habemiM (Af«<. VII. 756). 

But there is a great difference between 
the two cases. In the Metamorphoses 
the subject {Cephalus is speaking to 
Phocus), and the object 01 cernis are 
l-rynvn. The object is twice mentioned 
prior to cernis, and qtwd which precedes 
immediately is in the accusative, so 
that the sentence readily expands into 
quod cernis, quod nianilr,!x liabonus. In 
the Fasti the object [sidera] is men- 
tioned after cernis; it is mentioned 
only to be snatched away, because it 
is wanted in the nominative as sub- 
ject to habent, or to serve in the 
nominative as a predicative to the un- 
expressed subject. Hence the mental 
jolt in the Fasii ; in the Metamorphosis 
there is a slight brachylogy, but the 
thought is smooth and logical.^ The 
latter passage is possibly sotmd — I 
shall leave the question open; the line 
in the FasH I regard as certainly cor- 
rupt. If compelled to accept a paren- 
thesis, I would include in it sidera and 
translate — ' wherefore they (the Fishes) 
—you see the stars— have great re- 
nown.' 

A monosvUahic preposition cannot 
be separated from its case by the break 
in the pentameter. An opinion, I 
think, existed and exists that this rule" 
holds also for dissyllabic prepositions. 
But we have — 



Some inlerior MSS. have gmd nos uf 
eeniis Memus or manUms quod eemis fuAer» 

(ef. Fast. III. 116); the former is the reading 
of the 15^3 Aldine. the latter of the 1502 
Aldinc and the editions of Gryphius, Bcrs- 
mann, and others. Heiiisius thought of 
manibus quod eemis haberf. but finally agrees 
with (^ronovius {Obb. TV. c. t8) in accept- 
ing quod cernis habcnnis. He cites Aen. 
Vl. 7O0 ' illc, vides, pura iuvenis qui nititur 
basta I proxima sorte tenet lucis loca,' where 
tiie object of vides is easily supplied by the 
prcccdmg iUe, almost like iUe quem tides.; 
the speaker here also as in Met, VII. 756 is a 
defimte pecaon (Aeneas). 



A. A. I. 230 est aliquid pracur vina, 

quod inde petas. 
A. A. III. 418 saepe vagos extra linuna 

ferte pedes. 
Her. VII. 4 inclusam contra iusque pi- 

umque tenet. 
C/. Tibnllus, I. 6. 30 contra quis fent 

anna dcos ?- 

Somewhat similar is the allocation of 
the preposition and its case to the h«ea- 

meter and the pentameter respectively; 
an arrangi^ment of which Ovid is very 
fond. 1 think, therefore, that it is not 
improbable that Ovid wrote 

pisces subiere gemcUi, 
pro quo nunc inter sidera nomen habent. 

If we look at the group nundrUer- 
sidera, we recognise that the transposi- 
tion of letters was noi unlikely.* I 
think, however, that the change may 
have occurred owing to a correction 
made to distinguish the ' inter * from 
the 'in* symbol {vid, Iindsay» N,L,^ 

tar 

p. Ill) — ^thus i. But psychological 

conditions were present; cerrterc and 
sidera are perpetually connected m 
Latin — €.g, une 671 (1^. I&vet. Jlfoff. 
p. 141 ' suggestion buat^rale '). 

As a reward for rescuing Dione the 
Fishes ' have renown among the stars.* 
Kriiger {I.e.) was at pains to show that 

Ovid was fond of the phrase nomen 
habere- - rh ria Jlorcrc : he might have 
added liiaL m this sense the words have 
very frequently a local r^erence — ^I 
cite a few examples: 

Fa^. III. 66 pudct in pauds soeoien habere 

casis 

187 iamque loco maius nomen 
Romanu<? habtbat. 
V. 225 tu quocjue nomen habes cul- 
tos, Narcisse, per hortos. 
Ex Pont. III. 2, 96 in Scythia magnum nunc 
(juoque nomen habent. 
IV. 13, 20 et placui ^gratare mihi) 
coc pique poetae* 
inter inhumanos no- 
men habere Getas (cf. 
Her. XVI. 142.) 



* Cf. Ex Pont. III. 7, 8 ' ne toties contr& 
quam rapit aouiis earn,' and A.A, II. 182: 
and perhaps Fast. V. 348 *illa co/Quat^ 

natas inter habenda dea;?': Am. I. 11, a 
' docta neque ancillas inter habenda, Nape."^ 
Nor would we expect lines like ' iustaqne de 
viduo-paene querela toro ' {Trist. V. 5, 48). 

* Prof. Hoasman gives a useful lut of 
similar transpo^itiong, Manilins. Bk. 
Introduction; sec especially pp. ivm, lix. 

* Query ^oeAi ? 
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When Callisto became the Great Bear, 
' intumuit luno. postquam itUer sidera 
paelex fulsit ' [Md. II. 508). Not un- 
frequently 0\ id's language in describ- 
ing such metamorphoses is very terse 
and simple — e.g. ill. 80b ' attulit illi | 
miluus et mentis venit in astra suis.' 

Hyginus, Astr. IL 41, has^ — ' (Piscis 
Notius) quondam Isim servasse exist- 
imatur: pro quo beneficio simulacrum 
I»sds, et eius filiarum de quibus antea 
diximus, inter asira constit'iit. Itaque 
Syri complures pisces non esitant et 
eonim sfantdacra inaurata pro diis Pena- 
tibus colunt.' Hyginus has many re- 
miniscences of Ovid, and perhaps he 
had our passage before him in this 
instance. But I do not fed certain, as 
he uses the words inter asira sevenU 
times in other coimectious. 

II- 749. 750- , _ 

postmoGo victa cades. mMionbos, Ardea. 

restns, 

improba, quae nostros cogis abesse virus. 

R has restas, V has resfai. Three 

inferior WS5. have postea, and one has 
the rather neat Ardca signis.^ Lucretia 
is apostrophising Ardea, and reproach- 
ing it for persisting in a hopeless 
resistance. The usual translation is — 
' You w-ill soon be vanquished and fall. 
You are resisting better men than 
yourself, Ardea — wretch that you are 
to be keeping our husbands from their 
homes.' There is no fault to be found 
with the sentiment, but can we derive 
it fairly from the words before us? 
Hcinsius says ' Versus dc mcndo siis- 
pectus. Cogitabam ahquando dunt- 
modo vieta codas, mdioribus, Ardea, 
resia, ut sit voventis.' There is no 
doubt that rc^iarr^rcsisfcre is foxmd 
occasionally in Latin authors. But can 
anyone supply an example from Ovid 
of alicui restr.rc—alicui redstcrc. Ovid 
uses restate very frequently, usually as 
equivalent to manere. I have noticed 
three cases where restare implies ob- 
stinate lingering (resistance) — viz. Met. 
III. 626 (' is mihi, dum resto, iuvenali 
gntture pugno | rupit), VII. 411 re- 
stantem . . . Cerberon extraadt *), AlII. 
947 (' ncc potui restare diu ').* But in 

1 From line 721 ardea voHs would perhaps 
be better {cf. IV. 895). 

^ Tlicrc 13, however, a difference between 
restare and resisUrt: the former comxotes 
rather passive than active vsriitapoe. 



trvery case where restare is construed 
with a dative, it means manere. I give 
a few examples: 

FmL n. Z51 restaat tiU frigora, resta&tl 
in. 44 restabant nitido iam dtto aigna 

deo. 

V. 388 insuqnareatabaiitttlthiiapaeiie 
viro. 

Mff. I. 728 ultimus inmaoao rastabaa, Nile 

labori. 

II. 655 restabat fatia aliqvid, «/. XIII. 
379> 

V. 308 bis centum restabant corpora 

V. 639 ne quod facinus tibi, perfide, 

restet. 

XIII. 307 soli mihi Fergama restaat 
[cf. Her. I. 51 dimta sunt aliia, nni mihi 
Pevgama restaat). 

The above examples are selected from 
a long list, and will show that for Ovid 
at least alicui restare means alicid 
manere, not alicui resist ere. I believe 
that restas is sound. ^ The sins of R and 
of its archetjrpe are not, as a rule, sins 
of commission ; but sins of cnnission are 
not very rare. Corrections which pos- 
tulate the loss of a word are always 
suspect, so it is \vith some trepidation 
tbat I suggest that Ovid may bave 
written sometliing like this: 

victa cades — victis melioribus, Ardea, restas?' 

inproba, quae nostros cogis al)e<ise viros ! 

For the punctuation, cf. IV. S57, 858. 
Tarquin had aspired to be a great con- 
queror — ' cepcrat hie ahas, alias evert- 
erat urbes ' (6S( ;) Liv^^ tells us that he 
had already taken Suessa Pometia 
and Gdbii (Livy I. 53, cf. Fast. II. 690. 
What hope was there then for Ardcu - 
Victis was omitted after victacades.* 
Poslmodo or postea was p<»sibly a com- 
pletive gloss, see Havet. pp. 271 f. Punc- 
tuated a'^ above, rcsturc have the 
notion of obstinacy that is seen m the 
first three examples cited above, it is 
possible, however, to take captis m. r. as 
a statement — ' better cities than ymi 
have fallen, you are the last to be 
conquered.* 



' Othenrise one migbt saggtst mrt»$ fat 

restas. 

* Captis or caesis {cf. 709) may have been 
tho miflsiiig word, bot g fa fc i metis is more 
Ovldian. 

(To bf eonUnmed.) 

E. H. Alton* 
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THE PROSPECTIVE IN 

I WELCOME Mr. Goodrich's article 
in the last number of the Classical 
Review as a valuable contribution 
to an important problem on which 
further light is needed ; and I desire in 
the present note to indicate how far I am 
in agreement with Mr. Goodrich's theory, 
and to correct or supplement his state- 
ment (p. 84 note) as to the relation in 
which his theory stands to my own. 

In the main Mr. Goodrich is clearly 
rin;!it; the past' subjunctives to whirh the 
calls attention refer to the future from a 
past point of view; they are past 
piospectives, expressing the idea of what 
was to be, had to be, 7vas likely to be, etc 
Their essential characteristic is that they 
stand in past time bat look forward from 
llie past to the then future. They might, 
therefore, be called 'futures in the past.' 
Thus, to take Mr. Goodrich's first 
example, quam praedicant in luga 
fratris sui membra in eis locis qua se 
parens persequereiur dissipavisse (Cic 
d« Imp. Cn. Pomp. 9, 22), the roeaniiig of 
the relative clause with the subjunctive 
is 'where her father was to ''was likely 
to, was going to} follow her ' ; we might 
also translate by would foUow her,' 
ji-^in^ the word 'would' in the same sense 
as in 'I knew that he would come'; or 
*A few days were to bringf on the fetal 
fight of EdgehiU, where the slain would 
be counted oythousands' ''MarkLemon), 
i.e. to denote futurity in the past. This 
use of the word mu.'^t, however, be caie- 
fully distinguished from its u-c in a sen- 
tence like 'He would come, if I asked 
him* where 'would come' stands not in 
past time but in present tiin^ and 
-denotes what is likely to happen. 

But I cannot follow Mr. Goodrich 
when he proceeds to say that the past 
sulviiinctivf ;:i liis instances denotes not 
pure futurity (from a past point of view) 
out 'contingent futurity,' i.e. what I iiave 
called ' conditioned futurity.' Mr. Good- 
rich has himsdf rightly insisted (p. 84) 

' I emplojir the term recommended by the 

Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology 
or what is commonly called the ' imperfect 

subjurctivc* The siipcriority [hv tc: m ' past 
subjunctive ' for the purpose of this discussion 
js manifest* 



UBJUNCTIVE CLAUSES. 

that the tense used in his instances {e.g. 
persequereiur) ' cannot be reconciled 
with the accepted rules governing con- 
ditional sentences ; for according to these 
the imi)erfect subjunctive refers cither to 
present or past time, never to future time 
eidier from the fMVseat or the past' Why» 
tbelit does h» think it necessary to re^^ard 
his instances as expressing the same idea 
as is expressed in the main clause of a 
conditional sentence with the subjonc^ 
five? No dmibt, as he says, there is a 
condition implied in some (the minority) 
of his instances, e.g. in No. 2, propter 
vitae cupiditatfiHt quae me mmtetis can- 
^reret angoribus, dimissa molestiis 
omnibus liberaret (Cic Phil 11. 17. 37); 
here the participles manens and dimissa 
are equivalent to if-clauses. Yes, but 
they need not represent if-clauses with 
the subjunctive. The whole difiicully of 
the tense is got over by regarding 
manens conficcrct and dimissa liberaret 
as expressing in past Ume the same 
meaning as is expressed in present time 
by manens (or si manelnf) conficiet and 
dimissa (or si dimissa erit) Uberabit. In 
other words, these past subjunctives 
express not conditioned futurity but pure 
futurity; and this brinj^s them into line 
with Mr. Goodrich's other instances (the 
majority), in whidi no sort of condi- 
tion is expressed or implied, e,g. per- 
sequereiur, 'would pursue' (correspond- 
ing in past time to persequetur, 'will 
pursue,' in present time). 

I regard Mr. G !r:\b' instances, 
then, as containing what I call ' prospec- 
tive subjunctives,' and I should put tliem 
under § 339 oi mylfew Latin Grammar, 
Mr. Goodrich is mistaken in saying that 
I confine the prospective subjunctive to 
tonporal clauses. He has not noticed 
that I explicitly include adjective clauses 
(i.e. relative clauses) as well as other 
kinds of adverb clauses in § 339 ; see, too, 
my § 542 (si proderent). Herein I am 
quite consistent with what I liave said on 
former occasions. In the article in the 
Classical Review (Vol VII., 1893, 
pp. 7-11) in which I proposed the term 
'prospective' I quoted two instances in 
relative clauses (Virg. Aen. III. 653 and 
Hor. Sat, II. 8. 75^ and m my Umif of 
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the Latin Subjunctive (1910, p. 35) 
several more, among them qua incedcret 
'where he was to pass' (Tac. Ann. XIV. 
13) — an instance very similar to Mr. 
Goodrich's No. i, I have since then col- 
lected other instanoes, e.g. Vii^. Aen. I. 
20 quae verteret ' was to overthrow,* and 
Tac Germ. 29 in qui bus pars imprrii 
Romani fterent 'were to become — an 
instance which Draeger {Jlist, SyntaXt 
Theil IV., p. 503) says he cannot under- 
stand — and Ann. XIV. 63 in qua nihil 
nisi htctuosum haberef 'was to have' 
The following imtancfts have a ro- 
Ofdinating relative, and an implied con- 
dition, like some of Mr. Goodrich's 
instances: Cie, fro Mur. 15, 33 qua 
effracta iota fateret provincia 'was 
likely to be exposed'; de Oific. III. 11, 
12, quo facto frangi Lacedaemoniorum 
opes meesse esstt *it was likdy to be 
necessary.' 



There may be some to whom the doc- 
trine that a past subjunctive may have 
the same meaning in past time as a 
future indicative has in present time may 
seem strange. May I commend to their 
attention the artide by Mr. A. C. Pear- 
son in the current number of the 
Classical Quarterly (pp. 5 7-68 \ in which 
lie withdraws wilhout reserve his pre- 
vious objection to my view ? As in Latin 
the past subjunctive, so in Greek the 
optative may be a past prospective owing 
to its inherent meaning. This I have 
recognized in my Gredc Grammar, 
§ 504^ (e.j^. €TOi/ju>^ ijv ravra itonlv h. 
eiiroK, 'the things which you should 
say'); for ittt corresponding meaning in 
present time .sec Demosth. de Pace 1 1 : 
ttXi^v 8t' flt ui' vfiiv eXiTai hvo, ' the two 
things which I shall tell you,* where av . 
v/ith the subjunctive expresses pore 
futurity, not generaHiy 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 



PRISCIANUS LYDUS AND JOHANNES SCOTTUS. 



In 529 Justinian brought his persecu- 
tion of the adherents of tlie old pagan 
rehgion to a climax by the issue of an 
edict enforcing the suppression of the 

philosophical schools at Athens, where 
the study of ancient philosophy had been 
kept alive b)- a long series of Neo- 
Platonic philosophers. 

As a result of this display of Christian 
intolerance seven Neo-Platomc teachers 
left Athens and sought refuge with 
Chosroes, king of Persia, who was an 
cnlio-htened man and interested in the 
study of Aristotle and Plato. The names 
of these philosophers were Damascius, 
Simplicius, Diogenes, Hermeias, Isidorus, 
Eulalius, and Priscianus of Ly dia. We 
poffiess, unfortunately, no details <rf their 
doings in Persia, but their visit was not 
unprofitable, for in 533 when Chosroes 
concluded peace with Justinian, he ex- 
pressly stipulated in thic treaty that the 
philosophers were to be allowed to return 
to Greece and to live without molestation 
in the enjoyment of their religious beliefs 
and in the pursuit of their philosophical 
studies.* As Chosroes commenced to 

* Agathlas, Hist. \\. 30 ; Zumpt, Ueber den 
Bestand der philosophtschtn iichuUn in Athen 
in i<M/. <Ar k, Atad. m Btrlaty 1843, pp. 60- 



reign in September 531, the period of 

thf^ir voltintar)' exile falls between the 
end of that year and the peace of 533. 

The fruits of the interooorse tietween 
Chosroes and one of these seven sages, 
Priscianus I.ydus, who is said to have 
been a pupil of Damascius,^ have been 
preserved in the form of a treatise coi^ 
sisting of a number of dissertations on 
philosophical and scienti&c subjects 
designed as answers to a series of ques- 
lions put by the king. The original 
Greek text of this work has disappeared,' 
but we possess a Latin translation which 
was discovered by Jules Quicherat* in a 
MS. at Paris. The tex-t of this MS., 
which is incomplete owing to the loss <& 
several folios, was published for the first 

63 ; Krumbacher, Gesch.d^r byzant. Lit/.} 1S97' 
pp. 5-6; Diehl, Justinien, 1901, pp. 562-564: 
Sandys, Hist. Ciass» Sckol' L,' 1906, p. 375 ; 
Holmes, Tkt Agg of JuUimiaHt it, 1907, pp. 
432-439- 

' See Christ, Gesch. der griechischen Lit I. 
1913, P- 870. 

* The only Greek work of Priscianus now 
known to exist is the litr<(6/}u(7i; rwc Qr9(^p(i(rr0v 
published by Bymter (Prisdani Lydi Quw 
Extant, in Suppjementum Aristoletiam^ vol. i., 
pars. 2, Berolini. 1886, pp. 1-37). 

* Bibl. de I'Ecoie des diaries^ 3* sirie, t. 4, 
1853. pp. 348'f63. 
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time by F. Diibner.^ Some years later 
a portion of the missing matter was sup- 
phed from two later MSS. at London by 
V. Rose,* and the complete work was 
finally edited for the Berlin Academy by 
Ingram Bywater* m 1886. The llatin 
translation, which is anonymous, bears 
the title, Prisciani Fhilosofhi Solutiones 
Eorum De Qmbus DtUntavit Ckcsroes 
Persarum Rex. It was conjectured by 
Quicherat' that the translator was 
Johajincs Scottus (Eriugena), a writer* 
who flourished at the court of Charles 
the Bald c. 845-870. This view was 
adopted by Traube** and apparently also 
by MamtiusJ While admitting that the 
translator may have lived in the Caroline 
period Bywater^ rcVctcd the ascription 
to Johannes. I .^liali endeavour to show 
that the translation was made in tlie 
sixth, or at latest in the f;eventh century, 
and that it was not even known to 
Eriugena. 
Quicherat states his reasons thus:* 

Le manuscrit est da neavitaie siMe. et 

ex^cut^ certainement en France. ... Je nc 
crois pas me troroper cn attribuant dgalement .\ 
la France ct au neuvicme siecle le travail de 
traduction. La raison que j'ai de le croire 
est que cette traduction ^tant n^cessairement 
Toeuvre d'un littdrateur latin qui \ ivait entre le 
sixiime et le neuvicme siMe, pour toute cette 
p<?r!ode on nc trouve qi hi mine dans I'Occi- 
dent qui ait uni la science du grec k I'intelligenoe 
de la philosophitt n^optatanidenne: et oet 
homme est notre Jean Scot, que d'autres 
appellent Erig^ne. Aussi bien I'ia^ du m6me 
auteur se prosente encore i I'esprit quand on 
voit les solutions de Priscien pr6c^6es dans le 
manuscrit par le traits de Scot snr la Pr^- 
de»tinatioii. 



* PloHffi Entuades^ Didot, 1855, pp. 533 579. 
- Arisiotdes Pseudepigraphus, Lipsiae, 1S63, 

PP' 33S -34 1 ; and Anecdota Gracca et Graeco- 
liiiina. i., Berlin, 1864, pp. 53-58. 

' Prisciani Lydi QM<*t Extant, pp. 41-104 ; 
cf. Jackson, Ingram Bywtdtr., 1917, pp. 96-98. 

* Loc. cit. supra., p. 253. 

' For an account of him cf. Esposito, Studies, 
ii., 1913, p. 505. 

' Ap. Kand, Johannes Scottus, Munchen, 
1906, p. ix n. Traube offers no proof of his 
view, nor of his alternative suggestion tlint 
certain Fergus of Saint- Amand may have been 
the translator. 

' CescM. lat. Lit. dfs Mittclatters, i., 191 1, 

PP- 33t. 338- 

■ Loc. cit. supra, p. xj. The Caroline period 
was suggested also by Usener {Rkein, AIus^ 
N.F., 25, 1870, p. 607) aadby Dids (Doxagn^ki 
Graeci, 1879. P« 77)- 

* Lifc. a'/., pp. 253-54. 



The second of the above reasons, the 
fact that the Solutiones arc immediately 
preceded in the Pans MS. (Lit. 13386) by 
the Liber De Praedestinaiione of 
Johannes proves nothing, for the MS is 
a composite one made up of a number of 
diflFerent fragments. Thus ff. 103-159 
containing the De Praedestinattone are 
in a hand of the end of the ninth oentuiy, 
and IT. 160- 207 containing; the Sohttiones 
are a portion of another MS. written in a 
different and somewhat earlier ninth- 
century hand.*** The juxtaposition of 
the two treatises is thus a matter of mere 
chance and it does not occur in the three 
later MSS. (Two at London, one at 
Mantua). 

As for the fir'^t statement that between 
the sixth aiici the nmtii centuries 
Johannes Scottus was the only man in 
the West wiio had sufficient knowledge 
to produce such a translation, it is 
entirely contrary to the facts. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries a very con- 
siderable number of Greek scientific and 
theological works were translated into 
Latin,"' and in the ninth under the influ- 
ence of the Caroliny;ian renai.s?;ance other 
scholars besides Johannes were able to 
acquire a knowledgeof Grcek.'^ Indeed, 
the Hellenic culture of Johannes Scottus 
has been repeatedly over-estimated. He 
was surpassed in this respect by his con- 
temporary Anastasius Bibliothecarius, 
translator of several Greek* theological 
works.'' Moreover the trnn^lntion of 
the Pscudo-Dionysian writings under- 
taken by Johatmes had to be sent to 
Anastasius for revision and correction 
befcMre it could be publislied,'^ a fact 
which proves that Anastasius was 



Cf. Traube, ^^on. Germ. Hist.., Poetae, iii., 
p. 522. In this work, published in 1896^ Traube 
merely admitted that the translation may have 

been produced durinj^ the Caroline .ige. 

" For example, Dioscorides, Galen, Oribasius, 
.Soranus, etc, cf. Tcuffel, Gesch. rem. Lit.,* 1890, 
§§ 400, 463- 480, 4S3. 487. 489. 494, 49S; 
Schan;^, Gcsih. rom. Litt., iv., 1904, pp. 273, 386. 

" I hope to deal with this question on afuture 
occasion. 

1' Cf. Manitius, Gesch. dcrlai. l.iL dcs Miitel- 
aiters, i., pp. 678-689. To the works of Anas- 
tasius enumerated by Manitius must be added 
the Latin version of ue Historia Mystica, attri- 
buted to S. Germanus of Constantinople, cf^ 
Brightmaa,/wr«* TktoL StmUest ix., 1908, pp. 
349-50- 

^* Manitius, loe. eit^ pp. 682, 687. 
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admitted to have had a more competent 
knowledge of Greek than Johannes. 

The argument, however, which ap- 
pears to me conclusive as upsetting 
Quicherat's theory that Johannes 
Scottus was the translator of the Solu- 
tiones is drawn from the Latinity of the 
work (the study of which is much facili- 
tated by By water's excdlent Index Yer^ 
borum). This Latinity is franldy 
'barbarous,* in which respect it bears a 
dose similarity to that 01 the numerous 
Graeco>Latin translations of scientific 
works which appeared in the sixth and 
seventh centuries.* Equally de&cient is 
the translator's knowledge of Greek, and 
as a result the text of the Solutiones is 
frequently incomprehensible or can only 
be understood by writing down the 
Greek phrase of which die Latin is 
evidently a word for word reproduc- 
tion.^ The Latinity and "general style 
of Johannes, on the other hand, are of 
a different type and bear the evident 
stamp of the Carolingian grammatical 
reform. It is in the highest degree un- 
likely that the auAor of Ae translations 
of Pseudo-Dionysius and Maximus 
Confessor, and of the De Divisione 
Nuiurae, could have produced the cor- 
rupt jargon of the Sohtiiones. 

Of prcat importance also is the fact 
that though in one of his latest works, 
the De Dmsione Naturae, Eriugena 
frequently treats dt the same scientific 
phenomena as arc discussed in the Solu- 
tiones of Priscianus, yet he never refers 
to the latter work by name nor is there 
a particle of evidence to show that he 

* The vocabulary supplies a large number of 

words not found in the Thesaurus Lingttae 
Liitituu, (Uherdos, >tffeilabiiis, animathms, 
cation, cirailutiier, cocnr/ivus. coinclinare, cotii' 
moderation compassibiiiias, compressura, concor- 
rumpere, ammahtraUier, eeM$$atitraUtas, conne- 
bulatio, consummativus, cotUm^anKHa^ disci- 
plinatus (noan), /a^tivus. 

• Bywater, M., p. xi.. Ccinini Eletntnta 
AsirtMomiae, ed. C. Manitius, Lipsiae, 1898, 
pp.9fO-5l. 



had the smallest acquaintance with it 
Johannes was fond of parading the 

views of Greek writers and it is incon- 
ceivable that had he known — not to say 
translated — the Solutiones he would 
have abstained from quoting the refer- 
ences"* to Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Geminus, lamblichus, Produs, Strabo, 
Posidonius, etc., with which the pages 
of Priscianus abound. This difnauty 
might, it is true, be evaded by suppos- 
ing that the Solutiones had only come 
into Johannes's hands after he had com- 
posed his other works, and that his 
translation of it was one of his latest 
productions,' but this would not explain 
the barbarous nature of the Latin. 

It is finally worth noting; ilmt the 
translator of the Soh.'twnes has j)rehxed 
no dedicatory preface, an omission con- 
trary to the practice of Tohanncs.'* 

The above considerations lead us to 
the condusion that the translation of the 
Solutiones at Priscianus I yclus cannot 
in any way be connected with Johannes 
Scottus, and that it is in all probability 
to be assigned to tfie sixth or to the 
seventh century. 



' Cf. on the sources of the Solutiones, Diels, 
Doxographi, pp. 77-78 ; 15y water, cd., p. xii. ; 
C. Manitius, Geminus, pp. 239, 250. 

* In this connection it may be recalled that 
the Puis MS. is of the ninth century, and that 
By\vater {^ed., p. x) has showo that it is not the 
original MS. of the translation bat a copy. In 
the Bibliotheca Patrutn Latinorum BnlanniiCt 
of Schenkl we are told (No. 2911) that MS. 103 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, contains 
among other things Pnxciani Physid Solutiones. 
This .MS. has been missing from Cambridge for 
many years, but it is not lost as supposed by 
James {Wfiti:tn MSS. in Emmanuel College 
1Q04, p. xiii) ; it is now in ilic liritish Museum 
as Harley 3969 iff- Esposito, English Historical 
Rci'ieiv, XXX., I9t5, p. 4^). 

» Cf. the Ve Pi ii:dc'l:natione^.Vi<i the versions 
of Dionysiusand Maximus (.Migne, Patrol. Lot., 
voL iss). 

M. EsFOsno. 



THE FOUR- LINE STANZA IN THE OmS OF HORACE. 

The question whether Horace com- lent metrical units. Leaving out of 

posed everyone of his 0<2cs in 8tan2as of sight the odes which from the nature 

tour is ultimately a question of the dis- of their constrt^ction cannot be other- 

tribution of equal metrical quantities wise divided, that is to say 37 Alcaic 

or, if the phrase be preferred, of equiva- odes, 25 or including the zarmm saeen* 
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lare 26 Sapphic odes, 9 so-called Fourth written in decameters, ^^t? Be, iireiB^ 

Asclepiads and 7 so-called Fifth Ascle- xarh, 8e/co opmfiev avro trv^vyia^ 

piads, a total of 7S, or including the Kata^rpovfievop, Kara axicriv avTo 

carmen saeculare of 79, 24 poems are y€ypd<f>Oat 4^afth^, 

concerned. The}- f-ll into three groups ; The drcameters of Horacc'=^ ode the 

(a) 17 poems made upof disticbs, 12 of last Teubuer editor has had the courage 

which are so-called Third Asclepiads ; to print as single lines of fifteen to 

{b) 6 poems made up of single lines, seventeen words apiece ; but it has been 

3 being 'Lesser' and 3 'Greater' the custom to divide each decameter 

Asclepiads ; (c) the unique composition into sections, whether of 2 trimeters 

III. xii. and z tetrameter as the Latin gram- 

A preliminar\- point must be touched marians, or of 2 tetrameters and i 

on. The supposed arrangement in dimeter a? Bentley and a number of 

fours must not be attributed to an modem editors. If these sections are 

innate liking of Horace for this distri- regarded as separate verses, the four* 

bution or to an innate aversion to line theory cannot be applied to this 

single sequence or to couplets. Of 16 metre. It they are regarded as deca- 

epodes in distlchs 8 have an even meters, it can, supposing the whole 

numbw of couplets and 8 an odd poem to be a single stanza ; it can also 

number, and the 17th epode, which is m a sense, if it be a pair of distichs. 

in single sequence, has 81 lines. The This latter possibility takes me to 

prefermce in the Odes for composition another point. The Greater Ascleptad 

m multiples of four cannot have been measure of I. xi., xviii., IV. >: , Iiad 

instinctive. If not accidental, it must aln ady been employed by Catullus in 

have been deliberate. his thirty-first poem (14 lines) written 

The first question arising over the in distichs, as I agree with Ellis (in the 

groups (a) (b) and (c) is whether it is critical note in his large edition), after 

possible that the grouping of the lines the pattern of Sappho's compositions 

in fours sbonld be merely numerical or in the same chonambic metre, as to 

quantitative, viz. expressive of nothing which Hephaestion is again instructive^ 

more than is expressed by the number de poemaie, cap. 2, ^ 120, where he treats 

of lines in the poems. Editors have of the difficulty m determining the 

naturally been r^uctant to admit that question whether in the third book of 

the sections into which they have Sappho which consisted of chorlambic 

divided the potjms are nothing but poems {Manual, cap. 10. 66) the com- 

blocics of lines or blocks of feet. We position was by single lines or by 

may regard with personal dislike a couplets. He there says that the foct, 

hypothesis so crudely material ; but in that ' in old copies * the verses are 

the lack of information we have no marked off in twos and that no instance 

right to call it impossible. of an uneven sum of lines is found lead 

It will be best to begin with II L xtt us to think that the poems were written 

This, the only poem of its kind in Karh avan^fiara. On the other hand 

Horace and the only complete one that the likeness of the lines in each pair 

has come down to us from antiquity, and the possibility of the authoress 

consists of 40 Ionic aminore feet or havin,i^ c' rnp-sed ail in even numbers 

<rv^irflai of pyrrhirs and spnnd"c^, sue- by simple chance might induce people 

ceeding each other in the strictest to maintain that they were written ^car^ 
ssmapbea. The peculiarity of this metre 

is noted by Hephaestion de pncmate, c. 2 Tne considerations which th 1: facts 

(§ 123, Westphal) in an instructive suggest are not v/ithout their bearing 

passage where he says that the inex- on our problem. In the first place the 

perienced might suppose that the poem improbability of the four-line grouping 

of Alcaeus beirinnmf^ efie SetXai/, ifie being due to simple chance is materially 

•iraffdv xajcoTarcov ire^exoKrav wa^ rnQveW decreased if the normal basis of the 

a succession of similar feet (i( 6ftoi»v), metre happened to be two lines. In 

but that the expert can detect the cor- the second place there is an important 

respondences which show that it is difference between the distichs of («> 
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and the couplets in the Greater Ascie- 
piad. In the latter there is complete 

correspondence between the two mem- 
bers ; in the former there is not. In 
the one case you obviously gam some- 
thing in unity by making a psiiv, but 
nothing apparently by going on to a 
four ; while in the other case you obtain 
a further unification by treating the 
correspondin : distichs as though they 
were single lines. It is suggested in 
fact that the principle at work is that 
of pairing, wheth^ the pairs consist of 
single similar lines or single similar 
couples of dissimilar lines. 

Of the odes written in the Lesser 
Asclepiad metre I. i. (36 lines) and 
III. XXX. (16 lines) are divisible by both 
2 and 4. But IV. viii. is divisible only 
by 2. And though conformable to the 
principle of construction adopted by 
Sappho and Catullus in the Greater 
Asclepiad, it has been rejected in whole 
or in part on the ground that its con- 
struction is not Horatian. So far as 
metre is concerned, the presumption 
that it cannot have come from Horace 
as it stands is now seen to be based on 
the improbability, of whatever magni- 
tude this may be, that Horace should 
have written five of his extant Asclepiad 
poems with an even number of distichs 
and not have written the sixth with an 
odd number of distichs. This improba- 
bility,as will appear in the sequel, cannot 
be considered overwhelming. 

The problem of the four-line group 
has been in general taken too much 
in the lump, and this not only in its 
numerical but also in its significant 
relations. I propose then to consider 
in detail whether the several sections of 
four show any traces of either (a) 
external or (6) internal unity. 

If external unity exists, we may expect 
it to reveal its existence in a closer 
nexus between the components of the 
separate systems; or in other words 
verse i of any ode in question should 
stand nearer to verse 2, verse 2 to 
verse 3, and verse 3 to verse 4 than 
verse 4 stands to verse 5. We can test 
the value of this argument in the case 
of the Alcaic and Sapphic stanzas. If 
everything in these odes hut thr hare 
endings and beginnings of the lines 
were destroyed or removed, we could 



still infer the unity of the stanza. The 
synaphe or the absence of hiatus would 
speak for itself. To estimate this we 
need a norm. I will take as this norm 
the frequency ot hiatus between the end 
and the beginning of hexameters in 
10 epistles of Horace, Ep. I. iii. to xii., 
and of trimeters in Epod. xviL 378 hexa- 
meters furnish 37 examples and 80 tri- 
meters furnish 12, the total being 49 ia 
418 lines, last lines of poems being of 
course excluded from the count. The 
numbers for the Sapphic odes are 34 
in 786 lines, a discrepancy that obviously 
needs accounting for. We analyse 
further and we tind that the examples 
are distributed as follows, within the 
stanzas 16 in 615 lines, but between the 
stanzas 18 in iSo lines, almost exactly 
the ratio of the 10 epistles. In the Alcaic 
odes hiatus occurs within the stanzaa 
23 times in 951 lines and beiwun the 
stanzas 25 times in 280 lines. It is 
obvious then that the diAKrence between 
the prevalence of hiatus within the 
stanzas and between the stanzas fully 
accounts for the difference of the 
Sapphic and Alcaic stansas. In the 
'biform'^ Asclepiad stanza (Fourth 
Asclepiad) the total is 10 in 243 lin^, 
and ihe distribution 4 in 54 linea 
between the sten2as and 6 in 189 lines 
within the stanzas. In this metre the 
figures indicate connexion betw^n the 
constituents of the stansa, but it i& 
much less marked than in the two pre- 
ceding cases. In the 'triform' .Ascle- 
piad stanza (Fifth Asclepiad) it seems 
to be absent or at least not provable. 
The total is G in 153 lines, and the 
distribution i in 33 lines between the 
stan^^as and 5 in 120 lines within the 
stanzas. Herr VoUmer's statement, 
Teubner text of Horace, p. 337, that 
there is sjTiaphea between the third 
and fourth lines (the pherecratean and 
and the glyconic), 'except in I. xxiii. 
3. 7,' is hasty. The last syllable of the 
pherecratean is always long; but that is 
a different matter. 

Unity however might be shown in 
another way. The system of four lines 
in all or in most cases might carry the 
expression of a complete thought or 



* For the meaaing of 'btlbnn' and * tnfbnn 
see p. 26. 
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mental picture; in other woxds, the 
sense might in general be completed 
with the fourth line, the end of the 
system. For the Alcaic, the Sapphic 

nnd the four-lined Asclepiadean stanzas 
this is not necessary: their metrical 
unity is clear without it. Accordingly 
we find that a large or a consid^able 
proportion of odes in these metres 
show the sense and the construction 
overranning from one stanza into the 
next. I give the figures as they may 
interest some of my readers. I have 
not counted cases where, though a 
sentence is not completed, there is a 
sensible pause. The Alcaic * triform * 
stanza shows 60 overrunnings out of a 
possible 280, the Sapphic * biform ' 
stanza 13 out of 178^ the 'triform' 
Asclepiad stanza 8 out of 33, the ' biform * 
Asclepiad stanza 9 out of 54.'^ The 
case however is verj- different with the 
:gronp of odes we are now considering. 
How can the four-line unity be detected 
if all external marks of such unity are 
absent and our only due is that of the 
multiplication table 

Are there any indications of a four- 
line stanza to be discovered in our 

?>em8? Let us examine them in detail, 
he 12 in Asclepiad distichs claim atten- 
tion first. Excludinrr IT I. ix. (24 lines), 
the celebrated duologue of Horace and 
Lydia, of which more anon, these 
poems present one case of elision, 
between an odd and an even verse 
(IV. i. 35-36), and 17 instances of hiatus 
in 278 lines. Analysing further we find 
these are distributed as follows : 4 in 
144 odd lines and 13 in 134 even lines, 
from which it appears that the odd 
lines adhere to the following even lines. 
Analysing yet further we find that out 
of these 13 examples 10 occur at the 
end of fourth lines. It would seem then 
that in these odes distribution into 
fours, or into pairs of couplets, is indi- 

* If we exclude the carm*n stueuiartf tli« 
ratio is 13 oui of 160. 

- I use ' biform ' and ' triform ' for the stanza 
according as it has two ot three metrically 
difierent components, ft will be noticed that 
both of Ihe ' iriform * stanzas have a liigher 
proportion of overninnings than the 'biform.' 

^ This had to be pointed out inasmuch as in 
the Introduction to Kiessiing'* Horac* (ed. of 
1901) it is actually coatended that ovecittimmy 
IS sn arguiiH«t/9r a four-line stania. 



cated by the facts. Corroboration is 
furnished by III. ix. which is divided 
between two speakers into 6 complete 
parts of 4 verses, a mark of construction 
so plain that it may be held to over- 
power the possibility of construction 
by couplets simply which might be 
gathered from the hiatus at the end of 
V. 22. 

Of the remaining 5 odes in distichs 
of various metres i (Oi. I. vii.) is in 
a metre already used in the Bpoaes, xii., 
that is, in a composition whose total of 
lines is indivisible hy four; and the 
remainder, L iv., I. viii., II. xviii., IV. 
vii., by their metres or general spirit 
seem to sugf^est the Epodes rather than 
the Odes. To cotne to particulars, they 
yield the following results : 

I. vii. (32 lines). Hiatus at end of 
8, 25, 28, 29, 4 instances in 31 lines (or, 
analysing, 2 out of 7 fourth lines, 2 out 
of 24 non-fourth lines). In addition 
to this et with previous elision appears 
at the end of 1. 6. These figures are 
quite compatible with a four-line or a 
double couplet theory. Two only out 
of the 7 fourth lines, to wit 4, 24, end 
with a stop; but 4 out of 8 second 
lines. 

I. viii. (16 lines). Hiatus after 1. 3, 
I instance in 15 lines. Nothing there- 
fore to show whether the poem is 
written in twos or in fours. Out of 
3 fourth lines there is a stop at the 
end of 12 and a pause at the end of 4 ; 
none after the 4 second lines* 

II. xviii. (40 lines). Hiatus after 5, 
8, 18, 30, 4 instances in 40 lines (the 
same ratio as in the Epistles) ; or, 
analysing, i in 9 fourth lines, 3 in 30 
non-fourth lines. Three only out of 7 
fourth lines end with a stop. This 

1>oem clearly lends no support to a four- 
ine construction. 

IV. vii. (28 lines). Hiatus none in 27 
lines and so no external indication of 
construction in fours. On the other 
band we must note that there is a stop 
or pause in 6 fourth lines out of 6 ; 
though also in 5 out of the 7 second 
lines. 

I. iv. (20 lines). Hiatus after 9, 
I instance in 19 lines. I hrc' out of 4 
fourth lines end with a stop, and 3 out 
of 5 second lines end witn a stop or 
a pause. 



« 
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Here the evidence is but scanty and 
indecisive and helps us little towards a 
definite solotion of the problem. 

To pass to the Asclepiads. The 3 
Greater Asclepiads are I. xi., xvtil and 
IV. X. 

I. ». (8 lines). Hiatus after 7, z 

instance in 7 lines 'inuida aetas' in 
flagrant disregard of ^ynaphea. There 
is a brief pause aitcr 4 but none after 
any other line. The poem gives one 
the i Depression of being an indivtstble 
whole. 

L xviii. (16 lines). A composition 
clearly baaed on the Greek, the first 
line being an almost literal translation 
from an ode of Alcaeus in the same 
measore. Hiatus after 11, 14, 15 ; 3 
instances in 15 lines. Analysed 2 out 
of 8 odd lines, i out of 4 second lines, 

0 in 3 fourth lines. There are stops or 
pauses after i fourth line oat of 3 and 
■after 3 second lines out of 4. 

IV. X. (8 lines). Hiatus after 2, 

1 instance in 7 lines. There is a light 
pause after every line. The poem, like 
I. xi., impresses us^as an indivisible 
whole. * 

We have now examined all bnt the 
Lesser Asclepiads ; I. i., IIL XXX. and 
the recalcitrant IV. viii. 

I. i. (36 lines). Hiatus alter 11, iS, 

2 instances in 35 lines. None out of 
-8 fourth lines, i out of 9 second lines, 
1 out of 18 odd lines. This evidence, 
as far as it goes, is against a four-line 
construction. Stops or pauses after 2 
fourth lines (8, 28) out of 8, after 7 
second lines (2, ? 6, 10, 14, 18, 22, 26, 
34) out of 9, whfeh is distinctly in fevoor 
of a composition by disticbs. In the 
interests of the four-line theorj' it has 
been proposed to regard the hrst two 
lines and the last two as additions mode 
when the rest of the poem had been 
written in fours. But do poets work 
in this way ? 

IIL sxx. (16 lines). No hiatus; and 
so no external indication. No stop or 
pause after the 3 fourth lines, a pause 
after i second Ihie out of 4, and stops 
after 2 odd lines ont of 8. The evidence 
does not &vour any subdivisicMi of the 
poem. 

IV. viil. C34 lines). This much- 
disputed composition I have for clear- 
ness kept to the last; but it must of 



course be considered before our investi- 
gation is complete. Three views have 
been hdd about it : 

I. That it was written by Horace as 
it stands. Then the four-line theory 
goes by the board. 

3. That it was not written by Horace 
In this case it is nn evidence either for 
the four-line theory or against the four- 
Une theory. 

3. That it was written by Horace, 
not however as it stands but in accord- 
ance with the four-line mode of con- 
struction. This is the prevalent view. 

Sudi evidence of its composition as 
can be gathered from its inspection is 
as follows. Hiatus after 17, 24, 2 in- 
stances in 33 lines. No comparison 
can be made between second and fourth 
lines, unless theory 3 is to be ruled out 
as inadmissible. For if the poem was 
vo-itten in fours, the present numbering 
will be wrong, and we shall have no 
means of determining where the errors 
reside. But, taking the lines as they 
stand, we get stops or pauses after 
10 second or fourth lines out of 16, to 
wit 2, d, 8, 10, J2, 16, 24, JO, J2 
(where the double suasession should be 
observed) as compared with the 3 brief 
pauses and i stop after 4 odd lines out 
of 16, to wit 5, 13, 21, 27. There is 
thus much better support for an arrai^ie- 
ment in distichsthan any of the numer- 
ous reconstructors have been able to 
extract from the poem for the four-line 
theory by all their alterations. 

It is not my intention here to discuss 
the |K)em at length with the object of 
j»rovmg or disproving any of the rival 
theories. It is enough to have pointed 
out the consequences flowing from the 
acceptance of any one of them which 
afiect the four-line hypothesis. But the 
following observation may be allowed. 
As to T, it would seem that the poem 
was known to Ccnsorinus the author of 
the dedienatali 11. 5) as I have pointed 
out in the Classical Quarterly VI. p. 43. 
But this does not show that it was the 
work of Horace bnt only that it had 
found its way at an early stage into his 
book. As between 2 and 3, we may 
note that, in addition to the attractions 
of four-line reconstructions, 3 seems 
to have found favour from the idea that 
the removal of a part was a more 
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probable remedy than the removal of 
the whole. Bat this is not the case 
when there is profound disagreement 
among the surgeons as to the part to 
he amputated. Perfectly unprejudiced 
jnd^es will probably feel that the com- 
position is all of a piece, that what 
IS cut out by the various excisers is no 
worse than what is allowed to remain, 
and that insufficient reasons have been 
produced to show why any of the 
assumed insertions should have been 
made. The impression which, taken as 
a whole, the ode leaves upon my mind 
is that, whether it was written by 
Horace or another, its workmanship is 
inferior to that of the rest of the book. 

To sum up the results of a somewhat 
barren, though not super duous, investi- 
gation, for the great majority of the 



Odei of Horace the four-line hypothesis 
is trne but devoid of significance. In 

the case of odes in distichs composed 
of tsvo dissimilar single lines the four- 
line construction is either an accident 
or a mark of preference for pairs <£ 
couplets. In the case of single line 
odes it may, in the odes where it really 
exists, show the same preference for 
pairs of distichs, or again it may be a 
a freak of chance. Anyhow, excepting 
the four-line stanzas and the Asclepiad 
distichs, we cannot find that it has left 
any distinct traces on the metrical treat- 
ment or arrangement ; and to such an 
extent is it negligible that an editor of 
Horace does ill to regard it in the 
printing of his text. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 

Liverpool. 



TERENCE. ANDRJA, 434 (H. VI. 3). 



Quid Davos nairat? Aeque quicquam mmc 
qttidem. 

Throughout the last scene Davus 
has been prompting Pamphilus, who 
after astonishing his father by his 
acquiescence, now goes off, leaving 
Davus and Simo alone. This scene 
opens thus : 

DA. {(OsiiU) Hie nuoc me credit aliquam sibi 
ftUactam poruure et ea me hie restitisse gratia. 

The question then for Simo is * Why has 

D. stopped behind here? What game 
is he up to ?' He accosts him, with an 
ironical politeness, in the 3rd person. 

Quid Davos narrat ? 

So far good : but from this point all is 
darkness in die remainder 01 the verse; 
the text goes off into nonsense — 

Aeque qnicqoam nunc quidem. 

Who speaks these words? They are 

variously assigned by various editors. 
Donatus remarks Videtur ilU blandius 
hcutus esse. Umpfenbach and Spengel 
print the unmeaning words as a ques- 
tion, Spengel giving them to Simo. 
These two critics compounded with their 
consciences iat a mark of interrogation to 
Justify the qmcputm; but nonsense it 



remains, only the crudity a KtBe abated. 
Winten^d conjectured Nequeo ptU" 
quam nunc quid em (fnving it to DaVQs)» 
which Fleckeisen followed. 

Tliis is one of those conjectures which 
dazzle at first sight : they are so cheap 
pnlaprirra])hic;illy. It is so tempting to 
leave ihc author half-inept, sub-frigid, 
hyposolecistic in order that the copyist 
may be acquitted of any but the slif^htest 
error. Regularly the author is sacrificed 
to the copyist A curious revenge on 
the earlier fashion which presumed in 
every monkish copyist, qua monk, the 
grossest errors. Why has the all-bul- 
inerrability of copyists become an as- 
sumed principle? What iias happened 
to reverse the major premiss of textual 
criticism? No argumentative decision* 
but the discovery that collation is mudi 
easier work for the brain than criticism. 

However, to return to Wintersfeld, 
Though there is no reason why a scribe 
should not mistake nequeo for acque, 
there is good reason why nequeo should 
not have been there for him to mistake. 
This conjecture will not do, because in 
Terentian I ntm nequeo denotes impos- 
sibility. Now Davtis might conceivably 
say Non est (fuod dicam or turn kabM 
quod dicam, but it is absurd to make 
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him say nequeo quicquam {dtcere\ for 
this means ' I am unable to speak, my 
ledings are impossible to be expressed * 
As usual in this most e\'en and self- 
coloured of styles, one must go to Terence 
sound to h«d Terence corrupt In him 
you can often recover a lost phrase by 
the echoes Our passage may be mended 
on the pattern of Haut. 8g6 (V. i. 24). 

CHR. Miranarras. Quid Syrus cneus? Ne 
is qoidaD qawqaam? MEM. NihiL 

See how a sentence of this modd suits 

our case. It is agreeable alike to the 
person and the situation for Simo to ask 
' What's Davns* version ? Can even he 
give us no explanation ?' Even he^ be- 
cause, like Synis in Hmit. Davus 'in 
this play is the type of a slave whose 
toogne never runs down and his wit is 
never bankrupt. It is nonsense to make 
Simo <^3.}' rrr;; r.o"i\ or just at f resent: 
the point IS, Pamphiius may be mysteri- 
oitsfy reserved, but Davas is sure to have 
9. key to the mystery. 

If then we have found the general type 
of wbat our context require^ how but 
can we pursue the inference in detail? 
The passage from Haut. has a nihil 
by the other speaker for a last iambus, 
^d not merely this example but a 
closer inspection of the words which 
follow in our Andria dialogue itself f)er- 
suades me that here also, since Simo con- 
tinues and Davos reiterates 

SIM. NilM ? IiMii 7 DAV. Nil pionua. 



there must have been a preceding niAi/. 
Do not both Simo's words and Davosf 

proTSUs indicate it ? 

I suggest then that the mischief in the 
text should be diagnosed as deranged 
order of words : the case is frequent in 
Terence; and no wonder, con'^idcrinj;!^ 
that by Donatus' time already the science 
of comic metres was virtually extinct 
Suppose then yon read 

SIM Quid Davos namt? Ne IS quidem 

quicuuam? DA. Nihil. 
SiM. Nilne ? hem ? DA. Nil proisns. 

Had the MSS. offered this in so many 
words it could hardly have come into 
suspicicMi: whidi is one test. But the 
fatble of the solution is that it hardly 
accounts for aeque in the tradition. An 
alternative, which would do so, is 

SIM. Quid Davos nanrat } Ne is quid6m 
qufoqaam ? DA. Aeque nihiL 

that is> to say aeque ac Pamphiius. 

Somc people may feel it to be a difftrijlty 
that the same phrase should rcLcivc dif- 
ferent metrical treatment in the two 
placc:^ — in Haut. Sg6 and here. V,vX to 
this It may be answered that the one pas* 
sage is trochaic, the other iambic; and 
the words in themselves can hardly be 
taken to have been a set phrase so hard- 
ened a^ to be indissoluble — ^like Ita-me- 
di-ament and iia-mi-di-^fiM-OMeMit etc 
Accordingly I would propose this as the 
likelier reading. 

J. S. Philumore. 

Gkagm University, 



HORACE, OD. I., XXXIV.-XXXV. 



The remarks of Mr. R J. Rose 
on these odes (Classical Revkv, 
XXX. 7, 192) seem to me worthy of a 
Uttle comment Gruppe (^Mi;ios, 383 fif.) 
mentions the significant fact that the 
grammarian Dicniedes, whose metrical 
catalogoie of the odes is, according to 
him, older than the earliest extant MS. 
of Horace, omits Ode XXXV. The 
authority of Diomedes is not conclusive, 
since he omits other odes, among them 
ibt undoubtedly Horatian Inieger VHae. 
Possibly Diomedes' copy of Horace 
was itself incomplete. However, Sondus 



{Gramm. Lat. IV. 470) also omits Ode 
XXXV.» 

Peerlkamp believed that these two odes 
were ori^mally on^ thinldng that the 
copiers mistook the invocation of a deity 

{O diva) for the beginning of a new ode. 

Gruppe was led to his conclusion by 
hi? hunt for interpolations. He believes 
that some foreign hand so lengthened 
Ode XXXIV that it &>aUy fellmto two 
pieces. 



1 This on the sufhority of O. Keller and 
UMoeUer. 
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The classic discussion of Ode XXXIV 
is still that of Lessing (Rettungen des 
Horas). He rejects the idea cf a conver- 
sion from Epicureanism, arming that 
Stoics no less than Epicureans recog- 
nised natural causes for phenomena. He 
thinks that Horace's usually frivolous 
liioughts on religion received a rude 
shock from 'he experience of a sudden 
and ternEc thunderstorm. Horace merely 
chronicles the thoughts evolced by a 
short spasm of terror. Any lasting philo> 
sophical recantation is out of the quesr- 
tion. 

This obvious and natural view he pre- 
fers to subtler exegesis, as, for ins^nnrr, 
that Horace, impressed by the legend 
that as Augustus was returning from 
ApoUonia a thunderbolt from a clear sky 
struck the tomb of J^ilia, Caesar's daugh- 
ter, recognised the Divine sanction of 
Augustu? rule. Yet I believe a political 
source underlies the ode. 

Both Pliiss {Horazsiudien, p. 6 ff.) and 
Oestcrlen {Studien zu Virgil und Horaz^ 
p. 47 ff believe that the ful of Antony is 
symbolised. 

It is probable that Horace admired 
Antony's brilliant and captivating per- 
sonality far more than that of the cold 
and reserved Aut^'istus. He saw m 
Antony's fall a tragic irony, the great 
man worsted by a fesser opponent In 
this way Fortune lifts the obscure. 
Horace took some little time to imder- 
stand and admire Augustus, and the 
reconcilement can hardly have taken 
place by the time of Actium. 

Morco' cr, the fall of Antony was a 
spectacle of severe drama, for Antony 
had revealed tlie tragfic flaw. His dream 
of Eastern empire had drawn on him the 
Divine envy. Fortune snatched from 
him the afex of the Eastern Kings. 

The fine possibilities of Antony bring 
the pathetic note from Horace. He was 
the friend of a t3rrant, but after avenging 



his friend he might have been the first 
of Romnn citizens. Cleopatni had caused 
in him this flaw. Against her the Poet's 
execration and triumph burst out in 
Ode XXXVIT. 

In the light of this interpretation Ode 
XXXIV would not be pointless. But 
what becomes of Ode XXXV ? If it b& 
referred to 27 or 26 B.C., when Augustus 
is reported to have planned the invasion 
of Britain, why does it come between 
XXXiy and XXXVII ? 

Considering that the invasion of 
Britain was never more than a mere pro- 
ject, we cannot teU when it was first 
mooted. Augustus, immediately on com- 
ing to power, may have wished to 
administ^ a political sedative, by hold* 
il^ out promises of a campaign which 
would abolish internal discord by 
uniting Rome against a common enemy. 
Sud) an idea would have met the dearest 
wishc^ f Horace. He could, therefore, 
pay his tribute to Augustus' piroject 
without any great enthusiasm for 
Augustus himself. Accordingly, while 
his prayers for the fraternal unity of the 
younger generation are warm, his men- 
tion tH Augustus is frigid. 

Ode XXXV has the same solemn tone 
as Ode XXXIV. There is the same 
indehniteness o£ political reference, but 
reference is there. Surdy the meretrix 
fl. 25) is Cleopatra and tlie volgus 
infidum her crew, contaminato grege 
morbo. It was by a desertion at a criti- 
cal moment that Actium was lost to 
Antony. It was these wassailers, with 
their courtesan Queen, who proved false 
friends to Antony, and for their reward 
vanished befo re t'.e fortune of AuETustus. 
Still, there is half regret for the brilliant 
foilure, and a commendation of Caesar 
only in so far as prudence dictated 

L. R Allen. 

Teat^trf College, Sydney. 
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NOTE OiN VERGIL, ECLOGUE 
VIL 52. 

hie tantum Horeae curamu , fi- :ora, r;uantum 
aut numenim ]\)pv.s n,;: turrentia fliiimiaa ripas. 

There seem to be two fatal objec- 
tions to the word munemm, first ttat 
Vergil could hardly have used sndh a 

slipshod expression for mtmenm ovium, 
and secondly that one requires a word 
to indicate some material CNbstacle in the 
way of the wolf as the bank is an 
obstacle to the torrrnt. I suggest that 
Vergil wrote mtcrum, which of course 
can be osed of any enclosure. If an 
early copyist wrote mcrnm by mistake, 
perhaps with a half-conscious thought 
of past or coming refreshment, and then 
altered the first syllable to m«, thus, 

menmi, a salraequent scribe might easily 

suppose the \v<jrd to be niimcrnm. This 
siK'crcstion may have been made before, 
but i have no remembrance of having 
seen it 

A. G. Peskstt. 



CICERO, EP. AD FAMILIARBS 
IX. 20, § 2. 

Nos lam ex artis tantum habemus, 
ut Verrinm tuum et CamilKim (qua 
munditia homines, qua elegantia !) 
vocare saepios andeamns. 

Wesenberg's exquisitac artis is usually 
accepted. I propose exactae artis, which 
suits the sense and accounts better for 
the corruption. 

A* G* Pbskett. 



A NOTE ON VIRGIL. AENEW 

XI. 336-7. 

turn Drances idem inieosus quern gloria Tarni 
oMiqiMi innMia tttttniKa^e agitaliM ainuii. 

* The poisoned stings of sidelong 
envy* represents something like the 
usual version of line 337, and certainly 
it may be defended. But it would be 
hard to find a better instance of tnversio, 
with epithets doubly transferred; the 
trope A^dkoyov. which Aristotle de- 
fioeg— '(Poff&t 14570) * Analogy is when 



the second term is to the first as the 
fourth to the third : we may then use 

the fourth for the second or the second 
for the fourth.' Aristotle, speaking of 
nouns, takes for his illustration ' The 
war-god's beaker and the wine-god'a. 
shield ' : Virgil extends the trope to 
adjectives. 

Otdiqitm and ofMana, as they stand, 
admit of metaphorical tran lation ; 
transferred, they have the clear physical 
meaning which Latin poetry loves. In- 
vidia is really amara ; for of all emotions 
it is, as Costecalde knew, that one which 
most surely disturbs the bitter bile. 
The most effective stimulus is really 
obliquus; for with the goad, as with all 
thrusting weapons, an oblique cut is far 
more painful than a straight thrust. 

F. A. Wright. 



LATIN VOWELS BEFORE GN. 

SoidE authorities tell us that in Latin 

a vowel is long before gn. Some of them 
were originally short, and the reason for 
the lengthening is not manifest. If we 
pronounce gn as in our 'cognate,' 
moderns at any rate have no difficulty in 
pronouncing a short vowel before the 
combination. If however we give the 
Italian sound to gn, a long vowel ia. 
spoken with more ease than a short. It 
seems a possible inference that the 
Italian sound of the combination came 
at any early period and that we should 
use it in Latin. J. S. 

Witiimiiu/tr' 



A PHRASF-r=nOK OF ST. 

COLUMBAN (?) f 

The distinguished Italian palaeo- 
grapher to whom we all owe the- 
privilege of studying at home the 

treasures of the Bobbio scriptoriutr, has 
put at the heginninf^ of his collect i n of 
photographs (Cipolia., Codici Bobbiesi I. 
taf. i) the page which contains (in 
Bobbio minuscule of c. 700) alistentitled 
LatinUates or De Latinitate, The list, 
printed by Goetz at the end (pp. 660- 
if.) of vol< of his Corpus Glosumamm 
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Laitnorum, has been already noticed 
in a Jena programme (of 1888) by 
"Goetz and m Arch. Lai. Lex 9, 142 
by Woel£&m; but both these notices 
seem to leave the explanation incom- 
plete. I suggest that it is a list of 
phrases for Latin (prose) writing, and 
that St. Columban, who founded Bobbio 
in 614, may have been the compiler. 
For our extant record is clearly a copy 
made after the list had gone out of use. 
The form of the original was, I take it, 
that of Synonyma, ' amat perditim 
et perdite, disperit eum.* But the 
stupid transcriber has omitted all that 
he could not easily decipher and re- 
arranged the rest in alphabetical order, 
<o that in his copy the first oi this pair 



stands in Goetz' apograph at 660, 15 
(in the A-section), the second at 661, 37 
(in the D-section). Since the abbrevia- 
tion-symbols are Irish (expand Goet^'s 
' dx ' at 661, 29 to ' dixit '), some thick- 
headed Paddy may be charged with 
this literarj' murder. Sometimes St, 
Columban (?) took the phrases from 
classical andiors; e,g. 661, 58 ('erannc- 
tae naris') from Hor. Sat. i. 4. 8; 
660, 33 (' brevi crevit') from Sail. Cat. 7. 
Sometimes be seems to have invented 
them, e.g. * disperit eum ' (quoted 
above); although deperit i? sn used by 
many authors (even by St. Jerome in 
the Vulgate, 2 Reg. 13, 2 ' deperiret 
cam valde *)• 

W. M. Lindsay. 



REVIEWS 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 



M arcm A urdim A ntomnus. Translated 
by C. T. Haines. One vol. 8vo. 
Pp. xxxii + 414. Frontispiece (Tri- 
umphal Panel). W. Heinemann, 
41, Bedford Street, W.C. Cloth, 
5s. net ; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

-Mr. Haines' Loeb edition of Marcus 
is a very creditable piece of work, the 
result of much careful and independent 
•study. In addition to a complete text, 
with English rendering on the opposite 
page, of the Meditations, Speeches, and 
Sayings, we are supplied with an 
admirably concise account of the 
Emperor's stoic tenets, and with a 
review of earlier translations, in an 
Introduction of some twenty pages. 
Eight or nine pages at the end of the 
book are devoted to an interesting 
' Note on the Attitude of M arcus towards 
the Christians,' in which there is a 
valuable discussion of 'his supposed 
uncompromising attitude towards the 
Christians'; 'nothing has done the 
good name of Marcus so much harm ' 
as this. Apropos of Mr. Haines defence 
of the Emprror in this matter, wc niay 
notice his mention (p. xx) of Mr. Jack- 
son's recent version, in which he says: 
"^The book would have been more 



acceptable without the introdnetion hy 
Dr. Bigg, which gives a most unfair 

and wholly inaccurate view of the life 
and character of Marcus.' Another 
scathing allusion to Dr. Bigg will be 
found on p. 213 note, Mr. Haines also 
supplies us with three Indexes — of 
Matters, of Proper Names and Quota- 
tions, and a Glossary of Greek Terms — 
which are evidently compiled with much 
care, and add greatly to the usefulness 
of the book. 

As regards the translation — which is, 
after all, the main matter — here is what 
the translator himself says about it in 
the Prefecet 'No trouble has been 
spared to make the translation as 
accurate and idiomatic as possible. I 
have preferred to err, if error it be, on 
the side of over-faithfulness, because 
the physiognomy of the book owes so 
much to the method and style in which 
it is written. Its homeliness, abrupt- 
ness, and want of literary finish (though 
it does not lack rhetoric) are part of 
the character of the work, and we alter 
this character by rewriting it into die 
terse, epigrammatic, staccato style so 
much in vogue at the present day. 
Another reason for literalness is that it 
makes a compsnson with the Greek, 
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printed beside it, easier for the un- 

learned.' For accaracv and faithful- 
ness, in the sense of closeness to the 
original, there is no doubt, I think, that 
Mr. Haines surpasses all his competi- 
tors. None the less, I imagine that 
most English readers, innocent of 
pedantry and of Greek, would vote for 
Dr. Kendall's version as the more 
attractive and the more impressive. If 
we admit thai Marcus is commonly 
abmpt, it does not seem so ranch amiss 
to render him in a somewhat staccato 
style; while if a literal 'crib' style of 
translation is needed for the edifica- 
ticm of the ' unlearned,' an oltra- 
censorious critic might ask why our 
translator in Book VII. lo starts his 
sentence with 'a little while and' to 
render T<i£;^wTo, and in VII. 20 uses the 
same phrase to render iyyv^ ; and he 
might cite a number of other instances 
of back-sliding from the creed and cult 
of literal e-xactitude. 

In the construction of the text Mr. 
Haines has had the advantage of being 
able to use Schenkl^s editio major 
(printed in 1913), and he acknowledges 
his debt 'to Professors Leopold and 
Schenkl for advice and help on various 
points.' The traditional text, as he 
tells us, ' is often difficult, and in many 
places corrupt beyond cure.' Mr. 
Haines is carefiil to mark the places 



where the Greek is obviously wrong, 

but he rarely ventures on bold restora- 
tions. He retains, e.g, r^ep iarl to 
vTnjpeTovv (III. 3), and a-vfnre^pfjfih'o^ 
fUp, dWa Koa-fUK (IV. 27, where, as I 
have elsewhere observed, his rendering 
seems to me to make nonsense). On 
the other hand, he adopts Kendall's 
brilliant Toxewvav in IV. 46, and Gata- 
ker's tivtav {for avr'^v) in IV. 3; in 
III. 12 he makes the plausible sug- 
gestion fnifSkv i» vapefinropevfMTtf and 
the locus dcspcraius in VII. 24 he patches 
up with <C^i> orav iroWdtei^ tpfi, diro- 
dvi^aKu 8^ irpoiTxvjfia — which is in- 
genious enough, and at least as likely- 
as most of the previous guesses. On 
the whole, Mr. Haines' text may be 
described as sonify conservative, 
though quite up to date. 

A feature which is most useful for the 
study of Marcus' thought is the system 
of cross'refierraces to parallel passages 
which Mr. Haines has added to his 
footnotes. 

I have noted only a few misprints, 
all of minor importance; but there is 
at least one place (IV. 30) where the 
Greek and the English seem discordant* 

There is a pretty topical touch about 
the frontispiece vvhich represents (from 
a panel of a triumphal arch) the 
Emperor ' receiving German prisoners 
in the field** 

R. G. Bury. 



THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 



The Greek A niholo;^y. With an English 
translation by W, R. Paton. In five 
volumes: Vol.11. Pp. 517. London: 
William Heinemann ; New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons (Loeb Classical 
Library, Vol, LXVIII.), MCMXVII. 
5s. net. 

Mr. W. R. Paton's edition of the 
Greek Aniholof^y, of which this is the 
second volume, comes out appropriately 
at a time when the AnthoU^ has been 
receiving much attention, especially 
from scholars in Italy, such as Veniero, 
Rostagno, Setti, Calderini, Cessio, and 
Colanf^elo, and in Germany. The text, 
based upon Duebner in the Didot edi- 
tion, contains some of Stadtmueller's 
NO. ocLXvni. VOL, xxxri. 



results and some of Mr. Paton's own 

suggestions. The volume contains 
Book VII. of the Aitthclo^ (the 
Sepnlcral Epigrams), and Bool YHL 
the Ep^Hfiams of Gregory of Nazianza, 
for whom Stadtmueller presumably 
cared little, since he omitted the book 
in his edition, although the Didot 
edition contains it. The theologian 
had a ready pen and a gift of facile 
expression ; though Dr. Gilderslceve 
in his irrepressimy cheerful way has 
lately told us that he does not want 
'to read fifty-two Epigrams on the 
blessedness of giving up the ghost in 
church, and thus exchanging a tem- 
porary slumber for the eternal sleep.* 
One welcomes the witty American 

c 
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scholar's epigram ; but, strictly speak- 
ing, the exchange is not Dossible in a 
Gredc church, oecause tnere are no 
comfortable pews, whatever there may 
be in Boston. Still, perhaps the collec- 
tion may lead readers to make a closer 
ac(juaintance with St. Grtt;ocy*s poetical 
writings — for instance, the poems Dc 
Sc ipso, which, though prolix, are his- 
torically valuable as well as diverting. 

Nothing need here be added to what 
was said about the translation in the 
review of the hrst volume {CM. XXXI. 
142); but since we have not yet reached 
an entirely satisfactory text of the 
A nflwlof^y, even in the latest selection — 
that ut V cuiero (1903) — -a few criticisms 
may not be out of place. Ainon|; Mr. 
Paton's emendations may be mentioned 
VII. 51. 6, Adaeus, efi^dS* ipeiBoftivoi, 
Virbidh may very likely be right ; and so 
may hrUporo^ for the unintelligible 
i-jrippo6o<i in Archimedes' (?) well-known 
poem on the style of Euripides, 
vll. 50. 3 ; but the credit for the first 
suggestion of it must be given to 
D'Orviile ; rroXkaKi for 'n-oWnh in 
VII. 212. 3, Mnasaicas, is an elegant 
correction. One had hoped for more 
light on the strange epigram of Lconidas 
of Tarentum in VII. 472, where Keiticen- 
stein has in Epigramm und Skolion, 
p. 154, perpetrated an astonidiingly 
careless uilse quantity. 

To turn to other passages in the 
text* In VII. 267. 4, Posidippns, 

NMnfn/i/ oTrtvt^ oitcnjafn cannot be 
right : Hecker's ajKrltrare (or 0I-) is 
demanded by the metre and the sense. 
In VII. 215. 4, Anyte, TroK^v^a) for 
-wwi^^wm is demanded by avappi^ in 
1. 2. VII. 492. 5, Anyte, vvfi^ov dXX' 
*At&riv should go together, as Reiske 
and Jacobs saw. VII. 490. 3, Anyte, 
M ir4»nm can bardly mean 'in the 



case of all,' which would be eirl tratna^. 
Perhaps we should take drrd irdvruv or 
Meinc»ce*8 wpvtrA/rw; iwl may have 
got in from cVi ttoXXoi in I. I. In 
VII. 23b It is a i^ood. idea of Stadt- 
mueller's to insert this distich in 
VII. 31, Dioscorides. In VII. 37. 12, 
Dioscorides, Stadtmueller's conjecture 
oiv suits the corrupt ffw better than 
the usual correction koL VII. 240. i, 
Adaeus, aBr)\^ gives a better sense. In 
VII. 240. 5, Diotimus, the lactma is 
best filled by ov x°P^^» which may have 
fidlen out nom the dmilarity to ol8^ 

'A;^epa)V. VII. 718. 2 avBo<; afi'qcrofietfo^ 

of jacobs is attrc'ctive, and Scaliger's 
iiuTptayu for iraTtpasv in VII. 438- I, 

Damagetus. In VII. 484. 2, Dios- 
corides, Reiske's ovh* eo^ wyor' atro 
should be accepted for MS. iwwraTO, 
which has little or no authority; and 
in 1. 3 Meineke's dpunevovffa for apiary 
iovaa. VII. 656. 4, Leonidas Tar. 
opinions will differ : Meineke's i)v ttot' 
^ei> Bijiov is certainly clever, but 
Geffcken's V ""ot' eycov tipiov gives a 
good point. VII. 740, 2, Leonidas, 
Kaibel's iyx^ovios airohui lor €»» ^(Ooi'LOti 
is certainly right ; he compares a-nohir) 
K€ip4vT] f'yY^owo? from an inscription of 
Teos, and thinks that the phrase is an 
imitation of Leonidas. And 1. 5 6 irplp 
— Ti ir\ei<a fivfftvfUU ; 6 iraat pnKapToi 
is impossible in so correct and so early 
a writer as Leonidas, owing to the 
bnak at the trochee in the fourtii foot 
(see C.R. XXIX. 48. This piece of 
bad rh)rthm dies hard ; the fact is that 
it is not Greek, but Latin, and confined 
to writers of the bilingual era of the 
Empire, and not common even then. 
It is a favourite rhythm with Ovid»and 
IS perhaps due to his influence. 

J. U. Powell. 



THE CAHBR 

TheCambndgtSoHgt, A Goliard's Song 

Book of the Eleventh Century. 
Edited from the unique MS. in tiie 
University Library by K. Breul. 
Cambridge University Fress* 19x5. 

The Cambridge Songs have long been 
known to scbohrs; l»t thA problems 



>GE SOHGS. 

which they involve are so various, 

touching as they do upon music, 
religion, philosophy, and mediaeval 
history, besides textual criticism and 
language, that very few libraries would 
contain the whole material for studyinj; 
them. Part of this work is a digest of 
tbis material, not so made as to lepro- 
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4aoe it, tmt to indicate to the spedal 
student where he mnst gp to find out 

more. Quite enough direct help i^^ 
given to enable the reader to understand 
the songs without further trouble; the 
specialist alone will have to go farther, 
but for him also the book offers an 
important help in the photographs. 
For the whole MS. has been photo- 
graphed in the same size, and the re- 
productions, admirably done as are all 
such of the Cambridge Press, lenable the 
student to work almost as if he had the 
MS. before him. This it most impor- 
tant, since very few of those who have 
discussed the MS. have ever seen it ; 
and after the fashion of scholars, they 
discuss each other's emendations with- 
out making sure whether they are 
possible. Opposite each page of MS. 
is a transliteration, the abbreviations 
being given in full, but by the usual 
convention in italics. These photo- 
|;raphs alone would make the book 
indispensable to the student. 

From certain allusions, and from 
parts of certain songs which are written 
in a Rhenish dialect, it would appear 
that the book from which they were 
copied %vas compiled ' in the country 
about Treves and Cologne.' It was 
then copied into the MS. which contains 
them, with other matter, which MS. 
belonged to the monastery of the 
Augustinians in Canterbury. It came 
to Cambridge soon after 1670, by pur- 
chase. Most of it is legible ; but some 
poems which offended the pious monks 
have been defaced or blotted out. The 
chapter which describes the MS. has 
also a table showing how to find each 
song in the MS., references being added 
for each to the chief places whan each 
has been printed. 

Besides this Dr. Breul has grouped 
the songs according to subject : religious, 
historical and personal, ' novelistic ' and 
humorous, poems on spring and love, 
didactic, classical, and 'some nacoo- 
nected lines that appear to be nothing 
hut metrical experiments.' The poems 
are reprinted m lull, with a few correc- 



tions of spelline;; and thereto notes 
are added. Bibuography, al^rfiabetical 
inrlex, and general index complete the 

work. 

Probably the most remaikable of the 

collection is a macaronic historical poem 
de Henrico, on Henry of Bavaria, per- 
haps the oldest of the historical songs. 
Half of each line is in Latin, half in the 
North Middle Franconian dialect. Its 
interpretation depends on the reading 
of one word, which older scholars give 
as bruother, but later scholars have been 
unable to read the word. One avers 
that be saw bringt, but only bn can now 
be seen.^ The editor is unable to make 
up his mind ; but his one piece of new 
evidence, that th and ph are not separ- 
ated between lines, is strongly against 
brmther. The ocact occasion therefore 
remains in doubt ; but it is one where 
an Emperor Otto shows honour to a 
Henry of Bavaria. The editor inclines 
to refer its subject to the year 948. 
The Modus Ottine, a fine specimen of 
the * sequence,' praises the Saxon 
EmperorOtto III. (963-1002). Passing 
by the other historical poems we come 
to an amusing tale of Sacerdos et Lupus, 
which the poet declares to be true : a 
ioeularis canHo, meant to be sung to a 
hymn-tune. Al/rdd, which also reads 
like n true f^tory, tells how an old lady 
tiled to rescue her pet she-ass from a 
wolf. A Carmen A esiivtim, in Sapphics, 
is found only in this MS. ; Luscinia is 
a charming song on the nightingale, in 
rimed verse. A woman's song to the 
Spring is pathetic and graceful. This 
group of poems will be the most attrac- 
tive to the reader who cares less for 
theology or mediaeval German history ; 
they are simple and fall of charm. 



^ It seems that Mr. Priebsch in 1894 wsi 
allowed to use a ' chemical VMgent' which has 
obliterated even what was once seen there. iDr. 
Breul wanted to do it again, but the Librarian 

very pioperiy forljarle ii, I trust that our 
treasures may be preserved with all care in the 
future. 

W. H. D. ROUSB. 
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THEOPHRASTUS* SCIBKTIFIC ENQUIRIES. 



Theophrastus' Enquiry into Plants and 
Minor Works on Odours and Weather 
Signs. With an English Translation 
by Sir Arthur Hort, Bart., M.A. 
i2mo. Two vols.: I. xxviii+475; 
II. ix + 499. Portrait Bast of Theo- 
phrastus. London : Heinemann ; 
New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
MCMXVI. 

The scientific insight of the Ionian 
mindf and therewith its almost silent 
sccxn of magical and monstrous alloy, 
is one of the marvels of history. The 
searching influence of it purified medi- 
cine in Greece, Alexandria, and the 
Roman Empire, down to the ^d of the 
fourth century. This conteinptuous 
shedding of thaumaturgy, ah'cady per- 
ceptible in the guileless irony of Hero- 
dotus, in TheofMintstus is fuUy manifest. 
Moreover, the ancient cullers of simples, 
much bigger men than the druggist 
slaves in Rome, took care, as did the 
traders in spices and other precious 
wares, to surround the sources of their 
raw materials with walls of terror. As 
the spice ^rdens were protected by 
serpents, flying scorpions, and ants 
rather larger than foxes but not quite so 
large as dogs, as again the modern beach 
comber scares other rovers with hideous 
mask'^ -nd sulphurous fumes, so were 
medicinal herbs protected by bogeys. 
From his vast collection of materials, 
much of which must have come by 
hearsay from persons apparently expert 
— as Aristotle gathered information 
from hunters, fishermen, and shepherds 
— Theophrastus repeats here and there 
rather ' tall ' stories, as narrated to him 
by druggists and herb-diggers ; saying 
of them fiih tam otteam rA 8k km 

hriTpayoySovvTf^' \eyovat (IX. vlii. 5) ; 
and a little farther on, before reciting 
some terrible warnings against the 
gathering of certain herbs, such as 
peony, too rashly, he sets aside ra 
TOtavra oytrvep irtiBeTa koX iropfmdev. 

Arijrtotle, interested as he was in 
plant phj stology, did not concern him- 
self intimately with systematic botany; 
but no doubt he collected the materials 



of botany and materia medica with the 
prodigious industry which he gave to 
the animal world. Of his great library 
and vast accumulations of notes, and of 
his distribution of these materials 
amongst his literary executors — such 
as Eudernus, Theophrastus, Straton, 
Menon, Aristoxenus — in these pages I 
need say nothing. To Tlieophrastus 
he committed the edition of his 
botanicrl recmcl, with certain minor 
subjects outside our present considera- 
tion. On plants Theophrastus wrote 
two books, the one tt. ^vrmv icrofda'9, 
which is now before n?, the '^ther 
bearing the title ir. ^moiv alriwv which 
to us sounds odd ; but here by ' causes ' 
he meant the growth or propagation 
of plants, from which spontaneous 
origin {y€V€a€i<: avTofiarai) is not ex- 
cluded. The author cautiously includes 
however growth from seed or slip oxnrep 
7^/3 avrofiarai irai ainai. An acceptance 
of Spontaneous origin does notwith- 
standing reappear many times in the 
IT. (f)vra>v — e.g. the engendering of gall 
insects from the seeds of the fig — but 
in one place (III. i. 4) he quot^ the 
remarkable words of Anaxagcras — that 
the air contains the seeds of all things, 
and that these carried down by the 
rain produce the plants. And a little 
later (i. 6) he thoughtfully ponders 
' whether there were seeds in it (the soil) 
already.* 

To trace plant lore backwards to its 

sottrces, even in summarj', would carry 
us far beyond these columns; but pass- 
ing over the ancient trade of E} gpt 
and Phoenicia with Ceylon, we shall 
more immediately call to mind the 
scientific results of Ale.xander's expedi- 
tion to the East, who, probably thereunto 
advised by Aristotle, carried with him, 
like a Scott or a Shackleton, a small 
army of scientific explorers. Hence 
the descriptions of plants by Theo- 
phrastus arc not limited to the flora of 
Greece and the Levant ; he owed, says 
Sir Arthur Hort, to the reports of 
Alexander's followers accounts of such 
plants as cotton, banyan, pepper, cinna- 
mon, myrrh, and frankincense. la 
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other places he seems to be ' refisrring 
to reports from districts visited by 

stiidf-nt? of the Peripatetic School.' 
Pythagoras, also a botanist, like Demo- 
critus after him, who had travelled 
widely in Persia, Arabia, Egypt and 
Ethiopia,* had written on the virtues of 
plants; and kom Pythagoras Theo- 
phrastos took some of his material. 
Bat the first herbal in Greek of which 
we have any definite knowledge was the 
'Pt^oTOfUKou of Diocles, a very distin- 

f Dished Hippocratean physician of the 
rst third of the fourth century-* As 
Dior]p«^ is mcntinned by Thrnphrastus 
in his tract tt. Xit^cov (c. v. 344), we may 
TCesume that he had that herbal before 
nim, and was more or less indebted to 
it. In those days, as we know, literary 
spcHk were rarely acknowledged. 

The stor^ of plants, and somewhat 
later of minerals, as remedies and 
poisons, and earlier still of the venoms 
of animals (iology), runs, as we might 
expect, all through the history of medi- 
cine, and forms a very important clew 
to its traditions. ApoUodorus, the 
* father of iology,' was a contemporary 
of Theophrastus, but, although in the 
TT. <f>vT&v we find some toxicology, 
iology of course lay outside its scheme. 
Presumably because Theophrastus was 
in the mam a botanist, and a phar- 
macist only by the way, his treatises 
on plants were not earned into the 
central current of pharmacy. Thus 
they seem in some measure and for a 
while to have escaped attention. It 
would have been to the advantage of 
Dioscorides had he known more of 
Theophrastus.' The work of Crateuas, 
the physician and toxicologist to the 
arch-poisoner Mithridates Eupator, was 
more definitely medical, and thus be- 
came rather the source for succeeding 
pharmacists and toxtcologists such as 
Nicander, Sextius Niger, Dioscorides, 
Galen, Marcellus (c. 395 a.d.) ; and so 
on to Cassiodorus and the remoter West. 
Unhappily from the credulous Mar* 
cellus, John of Gaddesdeo, Mirfield, 

* See PKny, IfJV. XXV. c, a. 

See Frag. Dtoch's,ed. Wellmann. 

* Some passages drifted into Dioscorides 
and into Galen {De vtctu aft.) \ e.g. from 
Book IV. as Kalbfleisch pointed oat about 
twenty years ago. 



Bernard of Gordon, derived the tradi- 
tion in Great Britain. The first edeii- , / 

tific botanist of modem timewag Nehs- ^ 

miah Grew (1641-1712). 

The enthusiastic reports of Tourne- 
fort and of later travellers in the Levant, 
who have declared that the descriptions 
of Theophrastus are so accurate as to 
serve at once to identify the plants of 
that region, are more generous than 
justifiable ; in fact the descriptions are 
often meagre, and the identifications 
far firom obvious. Theophrastus men- 
tions indeed only about 450 out of 3,000 
or more species now in Greece. For tis 
the interesting features in the perusal 
of this, as of other works of the greater 
scientific ancients, are not instruction 
in detail, but evidence of a broad 
rational insight into, and handling of 
their subjects ; and instances of remark- 
able observation and analysis. As in his 
apprehension of the influence of exter- 
nal conditions upon life Hippocrates 
anticipated Buckle and Taine, so with 
h'ke breadth of reason, insight, and 
practical grip Theophrastus pointed out 
the effects 01 ' milieu 'upon plants and 
trees; upon the species themselves and 
the selection of species. For instance, 
he says that the wood of the silver fir 
when grown in damp places is not of 
such close grain nor so comely as when 
grown in a sunny position. In like 
manner, he indicates the species or 
varieties which belong to the moun- 
tains, others the plains. Moreover, 
he grasped the idea of geographical 
botany. The discussion (in IV. xi.) on 
the growth of reeds, and especially of 
the reed used for musical pipes, with 
the season and method of cutting and 
fashioning the reed for the mouth- 
piece, is an interesting example of his 
manner ; so again his description of the 
uses of hemlock and of wolfs-bane 
as poisons (II. ix. 16); the discussion 
of acquired immunity (II. ix. 17). 
When by habituation the constitution 
has accepted them and prevails over 
them, poisons cease to poison. Theo- 
phrastus tells a story of a quacksalver 
at whose tolerance of poisons the popu- 
lace marvelled ; but a passing shepherd 
cunning in herbs consumed a whole 
bundle of the stofil^ and so quenched 
the pedlar*8 reputation. 
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The tr. ^tn&v then is a very thorough 
and laborious piece of work ; and, see- 
ing that such technical books in Greek 
are hard reading, as I presume even 
for scholars, a translation sach as this, 
really an edition as well as a transla- 
tion, more than welcome to botanists 
and medical historians. In a few 
passages to which I had occasionally 
referred I had found Wimmer's Latin 
translation slight ; and in more general 
terms Sir Arthur Hort says that ' it 
slurs the difficulties.' Besides the 
technical language of the book, the 
Style of Theophrastus, like that of 
Aristotle, is often rough, allusive, and 
curt, as of notes for lectures ; or it may 
have been a ' Master's Book ' from which 
he himself, and his disciples after him, 
preserved memoranda for teaching, 
ami for perpetuation of a tradition 
chiefly oral. Thus to the literary reader 
the treatise is the less attractive. Except 
for experts, these laborious details are 
less inviting than wider spcrnln'ions on 
the cosmos, on atomism, on the pneumai 
and so forth. 

Haeser says that J. G. Schneider 
first made the botanical treatises of 
Theophrastus available for literature 
(Leipzig, 18x8-1821); and, if by the 
lexicon* of this great scholar we may 
estimate his peculiar equipment for 
that task, we may so far rely upon iiis 
edition. Unfortunately, as Sir A. Hort 
points out, the C ;fV Urbtnas \v^.s not 
known when that edition was published. 
Kurt Sprengel, in his 'monumental 
edition,' has the credit of bringing to 
his work more of botanical science than 
of scholarship ; but I see in his preface 

\ As being something of a dilettante in 
lexicons, may I say that J. G. Schneider's 
CreiO-German. IFdr/rr^M (third edilion. 1819) 
is very valuable, as it contains many curious 
and <Mitoof-the>wa7 ward^cspcdaU^ ia <denoe^ 



that Wimmer is not cordiallv of this 
opinion. He says of Sprengel not only 
' certi subtilisque interpretislaudem non 
meruit,' but also 'neaue in plantis 
determinandis satis felix. It is interest^ 
ing to note that even upon this tangled 
department of scholarship the great 
bcaiiger had descended, and written a 
brtlUant commentary.* At present, as 
a complete edition of Theophrastus* 
scientific works, that of Wimmer (in the 
Didot series, 1866) holds the field. In 
the botanical detail of the translation Sir 
Arthur Hort has had the invaluable aid 
of Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer, to whom also 
we owe the compilation of the appended 
Index of Plants. In his text Sir Arthur 
has very wisely given the Enghsb 
names, so far as possible. Upon every 
page it is apparent how onerous must 
have been the labour bestowed by him 
upon these volumes, both in respect of 
the text, the scientific details, and the 
notes, all of which are brief and to the 
point. The mere verification of the 
references must have been an exacting 
task. Of the tiandation itself, coming 
as it does firom SO accomplished a 
scholar, it becomes me to speak only 
as a general reader; I have found it 
not only to throw much light upon the 
Greek, but also to be very reaoable as 
original prose. 

Clifford Allbutt. 

P.S. — By a fortunate coincidence, 
since Sir A. Hort's edition was pub-> 
lishedt Ftofessor Stratton, of the Uni* 
versity of ralifornia, has edited the 
Ile/>1 aXadi^aeftiv of Theophrastus, with 
a translation, under the title of GrUk 
Physiological Psychology (London and 
New York, 1917) ; an able and very 
interesting study. 

' Commentary, etc, on the ir. ^Mnwr, Leyden, 
1584 ; and cm tne w. iiwtAit, Geneva, 15661 



PLOTINUS: THE ETHICAL TREATISES. 



Plotinus: The Ethical Treatises, Trans- 
lated by Stephen Mackenna. Vol.1. 
Large crown 8\o. Pp. 158. Lon- 
don : Philip Lee Warner, ^9^7' 
i6s. net' 

As the title-page informs xv>, Xhh first 
volume of Mr. Mackenna's translation of 



Plotinus contains ' the treatises of the 
First Ennead with Porphyry's life of 
Plotinus, and the Preller-Ritter extracts 
forming a Conspectus of the Plotinian 
system.' In addition, sandwidied be- 
tween the First Ennead and the ' Con- 
spectus,' there are about twenty- five 
ps^es of * Bibliography and Explanatory 
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Matter.' This arrangemeDt strikes one 
as rather awkward : one would have ex- 
pected the introductory matter — includ- 
ing the ' Conspectus/ if such a thing is 
necessary^^ have its place at the begin- 
ninp;, so that the translation of Plotinus 
might run on continuously from volume 
to volume. This, however, is a minor 
matteTi The great matter is that here 
at last Plotinus has found a capable 
translator, and that the English student 
can peruse him at his leisure with com- 
fort and satisfaction. For the volume 
itself is a pleasure to handle : the 
paper is of high quality, the type clear 
and well spaced, the margins ample, 
and the binding pleasing with its 
' Mi chalet boar(^, canvas back, and 
paper label.' 

As regards the style and method of 
Mr. Mackenna's translation opinions 
may differ. He pours scorn on the 
'arbitrary principles laid down by 
translators of a formally necise school,' 
and he warns ns that ' readers who desire 
their translations to serve as an unfail- 
ii^ treasury of illustratioiis to " X on 
Greek Idioms " are not asked to like 
this version.' ' The present translator,' 
he tells us, ' has not thought of his 
probable readers as glossary-bound 
pedants. . The fir~t aim has been the 
Utmost attainable clearness in the faith- 
Cal, full and unalloyed expression of the 
meaning; the second aim, set a long 
way after the first, ha? been the repro- 
duction of the splendid soarmg passages 
witii all their warmth and light ' After 
this dressing-down of the critics, he 
would be a bold man who would ven- 
ture to play the part again. None the 
less, one may ask wheth^ the word 
* complement ' (p. 33, 1. 3) is not a mis- 
print for ' couplement ' — a word I can- 
not take to, though it is Mr. Mackenna's 
nin^ar equivalent for t& cwa/uf>oT€pw 
or Koivov. In Enn. I. i. 3, when the Greek 
runs 0 riirep &if vepl ffA/tairav ylyvijrcUf 
the version has * every o^er affectioa 
that belongs to the body,' as if irav 
were absent. In the same section it is 
difficult to see how, ' if the soul uses the 
bo^i it Is separate from it/ represents 



Towards the close of I. L 4 {fioKKov &p 
rf» omfiaTi at.t.X.) I cannot make out how 

the translator wishes to take tw fjjprot 
TotovT^f 6vaue^ when be writes 
'thefar natnral seat is the material 

member,' etc : a pedant might suspect 
here a blunder in construing. Tn the 
Ritter-Preller extracts we miss any 
indication of the places where the trans- 
lator (after Volkmann) corrects the text 
(«• ^ iot rj xofmv* V. i. 2) ; 

and here, too, there are renderings which 
raise a doubt in the pedantic mind, 
as when iXSov<Ta eh a-w^ ovpauov 
(V. i. 2) is turned into 'when it 
comes to body.* In rendering obscure 
passages a certain amount of expansion 
mav be nece^sarv, bnt even a 'faithful* 
and ' literary rather than literal ' version 
might furnish a more compact equiva* 
lent for aW^ to ^wor /iaXXoi (I. i. 4 
ad fin. than 'all this is rather in 
the province of something which we 
may call the Animate.' Nor can I feel 
at home with • Authentic-Existents * 
(for 6vr<o^ Svra), * Ordinary Mentation/ 
'the Animate-Entity,* and so forth: 
they are awkward pieces of mental 
furniture. * Plotinus,* says Mr. Mac- 
kenna, ' was pouring quite a new wine 
into very old bottles !' Mr. Mackenna 
has some new bottles for the new wine; 
but one is still inclined to say, of bottles 
as of wine, 'the old is better!' This 
may all be pedantry and fnejndic^ but 
— it will out. 

But enough of such carpings. To 
commend the book and point out its 
merits Is a much more pleasing task, 
and tfiere can be no question as to the 
labour and learning which Mr. Mac- 
kenna has bestowed upon the produc- 
tion of this handsome volume. It 
contains much that is helpful towards 
the tmderstanding of the doctrine of 
the greatest Neo-platontst, and it is 
eminently successful in one, at least, of 
its aims — namely, ' the reproduction of 
the splendid soaring passages with aU 
their warmth and light.' And the fact 
that Plotinus has been so greatly 
neglected by English scholars and 
traaslaton oukes it doubly welcome. 

R. G. BvRY. 
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CAPTAIN MAGO'S ADVENTURES. 



Pericla Navarchi Magoms sive expedUio 
Phoemda mms tints CkrUtum fnUh, 

Opus Francice scripsit Leo Cahun, 
in Anglicum vertit Helena E. Frewer, 
Latine interpretatus est Arcadius 
Avellanus. Mount Hope Classics. 
Vol 1. $5, New York City, 37 Wall 
Street. 

This book is one of several stories, 
translated into Latin by that original 
scholar, Dr. Avellanus, and apparently 
aaed hy Mr. B. Parroa^ Frentioe, 
(who writes a preface) for the instruc- 
tion of his children. The King of tlie 
Golden River has already appeared as 
Rtx Aurei Rivi, and there has been a 
considerable demand for it. 

The idea is admirable. It is not new, 
for Robinson Crttsoe has already been 
published in Latin ; but it has not nither- 
to found favour for various reasons. 
One is, the pedantic method of teach- 
ing dear to the hearts of schoolmastors 
— or at least, if not altogether dear to 
their hearts, for in an expansive mood 
they wiii at times utter heretical senti- 
ments, at least it is sacred in their 

J)ractice. Another is, that the trans- 
ators are not careful enough to adapt 
their style to the needs of schoolboys. 
Robinson Crusoe erred somewhat in this 
respect, and our readers will see that 
the learned translator of Mago's adven- 
tures is not free from it. 

But first let me say that the story is 
quite the best of its kind I have ever 
read. It is not one of those horrid 
shams like Becker's Galltts, which give 
a little rivulet of story in the midst of 
Alpine precipices of excursus ; where 
the story is m itself thin, often dull, 
and however good it might be, it would 
be spoilt by the duty looming in the 
background, that those excursus must 
be read. No : it is an admirable tale 
of adventure, which would enthral any 
schoolboy, which has enthralled hosts 
of French schoolboys, and the reader 
soon ceases to care that the hero's 
name is Mago and not Crusoe. There 
is plenty of learning in it and plenty of 
inRMmatioD, but it is given so artlestly 
and with so nice a judgment of time 



and proportion that I believe the 
schoolboy will be quite pleased to have 

it. I can judge from my own memories 
that the schoolboys consule Planco would 
have read it with avidity, and I believe 
the same of the days consnlc Georgio, in 
spite of John Bull, Sherlock Holmes, 
and picturedromes. The schoolboy does 
not really object to information; he 
only hates to be bored, and so do I 
still. If any schoolboy sees these lines, 
he may take my word for it that he will 
not be bored with Mago. 

He will however find the Latin more 
diflficnlt than it has any need tn be. 
The rules of classical usage are not 
always followed : e.g. * ac tandem, quin 
ulla amplius verba fecisset, discessit ;' 
'nautae armati, lanceis in raanibus;' 
' ut se Hord pro reliquo vitae tempore 
devotunn esset,' ' melius quam quis* 
cunque vestrum,' * plecti cura\'i,' * vel 
quicquid aliud,' aU from the first few 
pages. This is the most serious objeC' 
tion to the book, and one which could 
easily have been removed ; for it is not 
wise, and certamly not necessary, to 
deviate from correct usage. The 
other objection, less important, is to 
the vocabulary. For the translator has 
used numbers of rare, poetic, or late 
words, such as ignivomus, harilaUo, 
arf^entifodinh, many of which are quite 
easily understood, somn of them even 
ornaments, but they serve to recal the 
style of Apuleius or Petronius rather 
than Cicero. And yet Cicero, when he 
tells a plain tale, and reaiiy wants his 
hearers to understand him, is incom* 
parable, and his vocabulary is lar^e 
enough for schoolboys. However, this 
is a minor point ; it is the syntax which 
is the serious one. If Dr. Avellanus 
should think fit to modify his practice 
in this respect, the old words would 
really hurt nobody. Schoolboys have 
quite a genius for forgettincj. In one 
other respect a change would be useful ; 
if the speaker's name and any descriptive 
matter were put before each speech, 
instead of interrupting the speeches in 
the middle, not only would Latin 
custom be followed, but the narrative 
would be clearer. 
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The book is too expensive to be used 
in England as a daybook ; but a 
cheaper reprint, witii the suggested 
changes, would make it a very wdc ome 
school -reader. As it is, it may be 
recommended cordially to teachers of 
Lstin. They will certainly enjoy it 



themselves ; and they may find ways of 
using it, or parts of it — for example by 
reading aloud, whidi will make the 
name of Avellanus agreeable to the 
minds of our youth. 

W. H. D. RousB. 



APULEIUS: THE GOLDEN ASS. 



Apukius : The Golden Ass. Being the 
Metamorphoses of Lucius Apuleius. 
With an Ei^lish Translation by 
W. Adlington (1566). Revised by 
S. Gaselee, Fellow and Librarian 
of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Frontispiece, portrait of Apuleius on 
a Coin. One vol. Pp. xxiv + 608. 
London: William Heinemann; New 
York: The Macmillan Co.. 1915. 
5s. net. Loeb Classical IJibiary. 

In the introduction to a translation of 
the Metamorphoses of Apuleius puV> 
lished seven years ago, Professor Harold 
Butler very modestly stated as a justifi- 
cation for his work that " there exists 
onU one English translation of the 
Golden Ass that repays reading. That 
is the translation of Adlington, which, 
for all its beauty, is inaccurate and. 
what is more serious, exceedingly bard 
to prociure.' Since these words were 
wruten a reprint of Adlington's trans- 
lation has been issued at a moderate 
price, but the enterprise of the Loeb 
Classical Library enables Englisli 
readers for the iirst time to enjoy a 
masterpiece of Elizabethan prose with- 
out straying so widelr; as Adlington 
himself trom the ' strange and al^urd 
words,' the ' new invented phrases ' dl 
the original. The present writer has no 
authonty to speak of the textual diffi- 
culties which the Metamorphoses pre- 
sent, or of the skill with which Mr. 
Gaselee has exercised his discretion in 
choosing between many variants. But 
the revision ot Adlington's version has 
been so excellently carried out that 
scholars of every degree, and the public 
who have lost their Latin, are certain 
to find in this edition the most con- 
venient form in which Apuleius has yet 
been made available to Englishmen. 
This is not the place to pursue an 



inquiry into the extent of inaccuracy 
which can be admitted without spoiling 
a version, for there can be no question, 
as Mr. Charles Whibley has shown in 
his admirable tribute^ to Adlington's 
qualities as a translator, that ' The 
XI Bookes of the Golden Asse ' were in 
their matter but a shadow of the Latin. 

It is no less beyond dispute that the 
conjunction of Apuleius, forcing a great 
language into shapes which have the 
metallic brilliance of a crystal about to 
break down into decay, and Adlington, 
exulting in the copiousness of the re- 
vivified Enghsh which admitted words 
from innumerable sources, was singu- 
larly happy. A comparison of Mr. 
Gaselee's revision with Adlington's 
1639 edition and the Latin shows that 
nothing has been lost of the energy of 
the first inspiration, and numerous im- 
provements added without bringing 
to the reader's touch a sense of patches 
in the many-coloured garment in which 
Adlmgton fancifully exercised himself. 
Our own language has only once known 
that exuberance which gave Adlington 
phrases like ' a rich Chuflte called 
Chriseros ' for Ckryseros quidant numnm- 
larius (IV. 9), or ' thus v,-*" boc;-in our 
subtilty ' for ad hunc modum prwn- 
hus inchoatis (IV. 16), or * thou trifling 
boy. thou Varlet ' where Venus calls 
Cupid migo et corruptor (V. 29); and 
turned hie (IX. 35) into ' this young 
royster/ tmUHs mimis (VIII. 28) into 
'the greedy whoresons,' and bc!!:s- 
simus tile pusio (IX. 7) into ' the minion 
lover.' But Mr. Gaselee, witii admir- 
able vivacity, seizes openings which 
Adlington missed. He has ' the old 
trot ' for scnUe iUud facinus (IV 12), 



» In his intioductioii to the reprint of the 
edition of 1639 in the TudoT translations 
(David Ntttt, 1893). 
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Adlington havhig used ' old witch, old 
trot and strumpet' wttih wild inaccuracy 
in IV. 7. With rare ingenuity he 
takes the well-known ' rope-ripe ' for 
emeutriiis iUe, merAy rendered 'the 
servant ' in the 1639 edition, in X. 7, 
and much less properly fathered upon 
j^uer ilU peretnptor mens by Adlington 
in VII. 24. In IV. 14 ' their wrecks ' 
for ferina naufragia, is his, Adlinj^ton 
having ' them ' ; and for narraiionibus 
lepms mriUbusque fahufh (the words 
describing the story ot Cupid and 
Psyche) he gives us ' a pleasant old 
wives' tale ' for Adlington's ' a pleasant 
tale.' In V. 31, the spirited words 
* entirely close and shut up that factory 
where the natural faults of women are 
made,' and in VI. 16 the malice of ' my 
poppet ' for mea puptda. find no place 
m Adlington. The anti-Christian allu- 
sion latent in salutates vere equidcm 
ilkis aquas (IX. 4) is well brought out 
by the substitution of ' that water, 
that was tnilv water of salvation to me ' 
for Adlington's ' the wholesome water 
of my life.' 

But at least for modem readers the 
main test of a translation of the Meta- 
morphoses will always be the rendering 
of the story of Cupid and Psyche, and 
it may be well to indicate how the 
present version compares at certain 
points both with Adlington and with 
Walter Pater's paraphrase. Mr, Gase- 
lee does well to retain the magical 
insertion ' inhabiting in the West parts ' 
of the Elizabethan opening. For s«r- 
monis humani penuria (IV. 28), Adling- 
ton's ' no earthly creature ' is altered 
to ' no earthly tongue ' ; Pater's ' men's 
speech was too poor' seems better. 
'The opening words of Venus in IV. 30, 
rerum naturae prisca parens, are given 
a due Lucretian weight by Mr. Gaselee's 
' the original of nature ' as against 
Pater's ' ancient parent of nature ' and 



Adlington's compression of the first 
and second phrases in the Latin into- 

' the original parent of all the ele- 
ments.' In V. 2 Pater unnecessarily 
daborated vox qutedam corpons sui 

n uda into ' a voice as it were unclothed 
of bodily vesture ' ; Mr. Gaselee prefers 
Adlington's ' a voyce without any 
body. Similarly in V. 4 Pater turns 
clemens qiiidam sonus into the modem 
and mystical ' a sound of a certain 
clemency ' ; Adlington seems to have 
read somnuSt and translated ' the sweet 
sleep came upon her,' ignoring the diffi- 
culty of aures eius accedit ; Mr. Gaselee 
has the simple and adequate phrase, 
' a sweet sound came about her ears.' 
In V. 6 all the translations miss the 
effect of sic ille novae nuptae precibus 
venimn iribuii, an eariy eicample of a 
tlieory which has become a novelist's 
commonplace. Pater omits the phrase, 
and Mr. Gaselee accepts Adlington's 
' whereat at length he was contented.*" 
In y. 9 Mr. Gaselee's ' now already she 
holds up her countenance, now she 
breathes the goddess,' for iam iam sur- 
sum respicit el deam spiral mulier does 
better justice to a fine phrase than 
Adlington's feeble ' such was her 
countenance, so she bdiaved hersdf/ 
or Pater's blank verse ' she looks alolt 
and breathes divinity.' 

These examples are perhaps suffi- 
cient to show how far Mr. Gaselee has 
gone beyond Adlington in ministering 
to scholarship, while preserving the 
aim of the first enthusiastic translator, 
who turned his difficult author into 
EngUsh ' to the end that amongst so 
many sage and serious works (as every 
man w^ugh endeavours daily to In- 
crease) there might be some fresh and 
pleasant matter to recreate the minds 
of the readers withal.' 

M. Uesbltinb. 
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SHORT NOTICES 



L» Science i^ran^aise. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Laroasse^ Puis. 

Thb French Ministry of Education 

having been invited to the Universal 
Exhibit if m held at San Francisco in 
1915 sent there a library of books re- 
lating to all kinds of sciences and dating 
from the sixteenth centurj' onwards. 
The catalogue contains what i*; con- 
sidered as the most representative works 
of French science in all branches, and 
is nnw published with a notice for each 
section which sums up the historical 
development of every branch ; there are 
altogether thirty-three different sections, 
the first volume being especially devo- 
ted to pure science, the second to litera- 
ture, history, and philology. 

The great fact which strikes one at 
a first pern-al is that the French have 
acted as pioneers in nearly all branches 
cS modern science. M. Lncian Poin- 
CBXif in bis general introduction, may 
well write that * the very fountain-head 
from which fresh streams of human 
knowledge have sprung forth has often 
the nanre of a great Frenchman attached 
to it.' If we inquire why and how it is 
so, he will tell us that it is because ' in 
every domain, whether scientific or not, 
France has been the most revolutionary 
of nations.' But as has been rightly ob- 
served, revolution would have no mean- 
ing in a country of mvoluti nary 
unanimity ; revolution in a French mind 
often means reaction, and always comes 
from an inde&t^hle curiosity, a happy 
audacity of questioning everything 
afresh, and making a clean sweep of ail 
that is convention, artifice, or tradition. 
In no branch does this app>ear more 
clearly than in philosophy, as M. 
Bergson easil}' sho\s s m his short and 
yet very comprehensive account. The 
tabula rasa, it is well known, the very 
Starting-point of Descartes, the father 
of modem European philosophy ; but 
all the great initiators, at different 
periods, partake of the same spirit : 
Rousseau, Comte, Claude Bernard. 
Again, if such revolutionary tendencies 
do not, however, imply the dangers 
which they might involve, the French 



thinkers owe it to the fact that they 
unite philosophy to concrete sdence; 

they want indeed to assure themselves 
that they do not indulge in a mere play 
of ideas. Another feature just as re- 
markable is the constant introspection 
which accompanies; their researches and 
makes of them, not va.poTous abstracteurs 
de quintessence^ but great psychologists 
and moralists. 

These characteristics of the genius of 
France become manifest in all branches 
<rf science ; but another point will also 
detain the attention of the reader : he 
will see that in many branches, and es- 
pecially in historical and linguistic 
sciences, the studious collection of facts, 
commonly attributed to modern Ger- 
many, was first practised in France 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries : good workmen, more or \&Si 
renowned, from Scaliger to Dom Ma- 
billon and the Benedictines, had thus 
paved the way to modem researches. 
True, the heritage sometimes was 
abandoned by the French ; others have 
seized on it. However, during the last 
century a revival in such studies took 
place ; let it be our confident hope that 
everywhere the rank to which French 
genius has been shown to have a right 
will not be lost again, and the qualiti^ of 
clearness, concreteness, and numanitj-, 
which this genius can impart to studies 
which otherwise may seem to some 
overdry or futile, will all turn to the 
benefit of the world. 

L. C. 



The Lascarids 0/ Nicaea. By ALict. 
Gardneiu I voL 8vo. Pp. 3^2. 
London: Methnen and Co. 7s.6d.net. 

Miss Gardner has availed herself of 
all the new material that the labour of 
many scholars in the last generation 
has made accessible to write the histoiy 

of the Lascarid dynasty. The intro- 
ductory chapters tell concisely the 
familiar story o£ the diversion of the 
Fourth Crusade to the overthrow of 
the Empire at Constantinople. Then 
in 200 pages a clear way is found 
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through the half-century of intrigue, 
diplomacy, and war, during which the 

Lascarid family reigning at Nicaea 
maintained itself again?t the efforts of 
Turks, Latins, and rival Greeks. Every 
student will be grateful to Miss Gardner 
for the light she throws on these dark 
places of history. The concluding 
chapter describes the art and literature 
of the Nicene Empire and the import- 
ance of the work done by its statesmen 
and scholars in ' keeping alive the tire 
of Hellenic culture till the world in 
general was ripe to receive its genial 
^id reviving influences.' 

A. J. B. G. 



Scriveners Greek JestanienL Cheaper 
Students^ Edition. 28. 6d. net 

This is a reprint of the fourth edition 
(1906) revised and corrected bv Pro- 
fessor Eb. Nestle. Printed on thin 

eaper and bound in limp cloth, it can 
e carried comfortably in the podnt. 



AitcietU Times: A History of the Early 
World. By J. H. Breasted, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago. 
I voL 8vo. Pp. 742. Numerous 
maps and illustrations. Ginn and 
Co. 6s. 6d. net. 

This text-book of ancient history, in- 
tended for use in secondary schools, 

differs in several ways from most of its 
kind. It covef; the whole ground of 
Ancient histoi v from the dawn of civili- 
sation to the fall of the Roman Empire, 
giving about 200 pages to the history of 
the peoples of the East, 260 to that of 
the Greeks, and 230 to that of the 
Romans; it deals less with political 
events and much more with social life, 
industry, commerce, religion, and 
culture ; and it has an imosiia] wealth 
of pictorial illustration, each picture 
being accompanied by a valuable ex- 
planatory note. 

Only experiment can show whether 
Professor Breasted has escaped the 
common error of attempting too much 
in so small a space, but the book is 
attractive and deserves to be tried by 
those who have found the present text- 
books unsatisfactory. 

At J* B. G. 



The Civilisation 0/ Baby I ria iuul Assyria. 
By Morris Jastrow, Frofessor in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
I vol. Royal 8vo. Pp 515. Map. 
164 illustrations. Philadelphia and 
London: J. B. Lippinoolt Co., 1915. 
258. net. 

This volume is intended to give ' the 
larger public ' a general view of the 
civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria. 
The first two diapters tell the story oi 
the excavations and of the deciphering 
nf the cuneiform inscriptions. The third 
chapter narrates the history of the 
Oriental States from the beginning to 
their conquest by Cyrus. The remain- 
ing five chapters describe their re- 
ligions, temples, lands, commerce, art, 
and literature. 

Professor Jastrow has made a wise 
selection of material, and he writes in- 
terestingly from a fulness of knowledge. 
The numerous photographic reproduc- 
tions and the translation"; from the 
tablets are a valuable addition to a 
useful book. 

The price of the book will put it 
beyond the reach of many general 
readers, but schools and colleges would 
do well to place a copy in their libraries* 
It is difficult to imagine a more at- 
tractive introduction not only to the 
study of Oriental history, but also to 
the methods by which the nineteenth 
century recovered what had so long 
been buried and forgotten. A pocket 
edition of this book would be a welcome 
gift to many soldiers of the Mesopo* 
tamian Expeditionary Force. 

A. J. B. G. 



Flosculi Rossallienses. Pp. viii + 256. 
Cambridge: University Press. 7s. od. 
net. 

Though no doubt it is true enough 
that the refinements of Greek and Latin 
composition are for the few, and that 
the time which used to be devoted to it 
in past generations was largely wasted, 
the dassical scholar who has had the 
training and has profited by it will 
heartily welcome this volume. It con- 
tains versions of all sorts; Latin and 
Greek prose and verse of every con- 
ceivable metre— ^all of a high level of 
merit. 
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The hapfaanurd method by which the 

book has been arranged gives it an 
added charm. The order of the pieces 
has been deterimiied by alphabetical 
sequence, based on the opening word 
of the English passages, and the result 
ts a happy blend of many generations. 
Two Porson prize compositions appro- 
priately bring the collection to a close. 

The question is often asked whether 
the art of versification is not dying out: 
the fact that this volume contains com- 
positions by boys who had just left 
school when the war broke out is suffi- 
cient to show that this is not true of 
Rossall. At the same time we think 
the most scholarly of the versions are 
those of the older generation ; and 
though it may be invidious to select 
one ont of more than sixty contributors 
we are inclined to put W.W.W. first. 

Composition masters will find the 
book an invaluable storehouse of models, 
while those of us who amuse ourselves 
in ':pru e moments with efforts at versih- 
caliun will find much material to prac- 
tise upon, and much to stimulate us in 



Pocket Ef^lish • Greek Dictionary of 
Idiomst ProwrbSi and Pkrmts. By 
A. Kymakides. Cyprus: Nicosia, 

igi6. 

M. Kyriakides is the author of a 
modern Greek dictionary, and this book 
b a supplement to it. He has indeed 
collected an enormous mass of material, 
and the book is most useful to one who 
knows how to use it. But the author, 
like most Greeks, is uncritioti. He 
has mixed up spoken Greek with the 
bastard newspaper Creek that no 
tongue ever speaks, and they are not 
alwajrs kept distinct ; sometimes there 
are words or phrases which are very 
ancient. Modern proverbs and idioms 
are often enclosed in commas; but it 
is necessary to know modern Greek in 
order to use the book properly. With 
idioms, he does not always find a cor- 
responding Greek idiom ; sometimes he 
simply translates the English literally, 
or gives the bare sense. Thus: 'food 
for powder ' is rendered aToariSiTai, ; 
* his work is cut out for him,^ rh ipyov 



TOV cbw wpiAiayeypaf^iipoVf which is 
wrong, on p. 126, but on p. 890 he has- 

learnt what it mean?, and gives an 
idiom £vpT}Ka rov fiireXd fiov. With 

these resovationst we recommend the 
book. 

W. H. D. R. 



Studies in Ennius. By Eleanor 
Shxplby Duckbtt. Bryn Mawr» 
Pennsylvania, 1915* 

In this learned and clever little treatise 
the authoress considers (i ) PInnius' place 
among writers of history and (2) his 
influence on the Chorus of Roman 
Tragedy. She deals first with the 
theory started by Ranke and developed 
by others, that the legends of Rome, as 
given by the earliest Roman annalists, 
were borrowed from the praeicxtac of 
the early dramatists, who either in- 
vented them or imported them from 
Greek literature. We think she shows 
clearly that the scant}* remains of these 
plays do not support the theory built 
upon them, while there is evidence from 
coins and works of art to show that one 
legend at any rate (that of Romulus 
and Remus) was current long before 
Haevius took it as the subject of his 
practcxia. The conclusion is drawn 
that Ennius in Annates recounted 
the legends oi the Kcgal period merely 
as legends and without any attempt to 
embroider them. In the historical 
period of his work his account is full 
and authentic. 

The second part of Miss Duckett's 
treatise is a criticism of Leo's view that 
the chorus in Ennius' plays had ceased 
to sing as a whole, but was represented 
by the recitative in some stichic metre 
of the cor\ phaeus or others. Here we 
are not quite sure whether Miss Duckett 
ai^Mreciates the significance of the 
scanty evidence afforded by the frag- 
ments. She quotes the Iphigenia and 
the Medea Exul, where the chorus give 
expression to their feelings in trochaic 
septenarii, and adds, ' these two frag- 
ments are the onlv certain ones extant 
which show non-lyric metre gi\ cn by 
Ennius to a chorus in his plays.' True : 
but they arc certain ; and it is surely 
most significant that the passage firom 
fht Medea is in lyric metres m Euripides ; 
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while the ' lyric * fragments of Bnniiis 
are most iinoBrtain and, even if admitted, 
•do not require to be spoken by the 
whole chorus. ^ We still feel that there 
-is much force in Leo*s eontention that 
Ennian tragedy and Plautine comedy 
ran upon parallel lines. Greek tragedy 
conhned the dialogue almost entirely to 
the trimeter and found variety in the 
lyrics of the chorus. Ennius, like 
Plautus, seeks for variety in long tro- 
chaic and long iambic lines delivered in 
-recitative. 

With Miss Duckett's final contention 
that Ennius allowed the chorus to par- 
ticipate in the life of the plot to a 
greater extent than did his predecessors 
we should be inclined to agree. The 
fragments certainly show that the 
cfaoms frequently intervenes, and as she 
remarks, 'the Romans learnt Greek 
drama of the Hellenistic type prevalent 
in Magna Graecia. ... It is not sur- 
prising that the original mind [of 
Ennius] should have turned away from 
the familiar Alexandrian school to 
ibllow more closely the old tragic poets 
in bis plays.* 

F. W. Hall. 



War Time Lectures. By E. V. ARNOLD. 
London, 1916. 

Of the three^ sections into which this 
volume is divided, only one, the first, is 
within the province of the Classical Re- 
view. It consists of two lectures, entitled 
'Trade Unions and Friendly Societies 
of the Roman Empire.' They refer 
almost entirely to the western half of 
the Empire. It is always tempting to 
apply such designations .is 'Trade 
Union' and 'Friendly Societies' to the 
Roman collegia, but none could well be 
less appropriate. Many collegia were 
indeed composed of members of the same 
craft, but they pursued aims far different 
from those of the modem Trade Union. 
For example, the 'strike' is a phenomenon 
alien to ancient civilisation, with rare ex- 
ceptions. Even less suitable is the phrase 
'Friendly Society.' ^otoKoirh^ collegia 
resemble our 'Burial Clubs,' but otMr- 
wise there is but small trace of the prin- 
ciple of mutual assistance. Again, the 
ancient associations weve institimoiis 
Testricbed to particular towns; there weie 



hardly any widely extended sodetitt 

liaving branches in different communi- 
ties. The chief exception is that of the 
association of Dionysiac artistes. When 
eoBegia in diflferait towns bore the 
same name they were still independent 
Like some who have preceded him, 
ProE Arnold does not snffidently insist 
on these wide differences. The subject 
is of course intricate and has extensive 
ramifications and is not easy to expound 
in small compass. He has prodnoed a 
lucid and .serviceable general accoimt 
conveying information which the Eng- 
lish reader will not easily find elsewhere: 
In so rapid a survey of so difficult a fidd* 
an occasional want of precision was 
almost unavoidable; but there are few 
things here whkh diallenge dissent. On 
p. 35 quinquennalcs arc mentioned as 
though they were function? rics finlding 
office for five years. It is iiardly the 
case that tiie so-called collegia illicita 
existed 'in defiance of the law' 'p. 29). 
The Roman Government treated many 
things with a toleration vrhvAt seems 
illogical to moderns. It was well under- 
stood that a collegium would not l>e sup- 
press^ if it were harmless. This apphcs 
to rdigions sodeties, of whidi it can 
hardly be said thpt 'religious brother- 
hoods were forbidden' (p. 28). They 
were destroyed if thought to be danger- 
ous; otherwise they were n^lected. 
There is only one statement in the book 
which seems to call for a vigorous pro- 
test — ^viz., that 'com was not m»wn in 
Italy after 200 B.C.' fp. 44). This belief 
is lar from being peculiar to Prof. 
Arnold. It is to be found m many books 
and articles and tiireatens (in England 
at least) to become a canonical error. 
Plenty of positive evidence to the con- 
trary is scattered abont in the reccvds. 
Nor can it be aoddentsJ that we have no 
testimony to the dependence on im- 
ported grain of any ancient Italian dty 
excepting R<Mne. 

J. S. R 



Caesar's Wars with the Germans, ed. 
by W. C. Bowie (Bladcwell, 86 pp., is. 6d. 
net), is rather elementary. Caesar's 
text is in the first ten pages broken up 
into easy detached sentences, in the next 
deven it is slightly simplified, in the 
remaining twenty-one pages it is not 
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modified. The notes on langoage are 
short, dear and sound. The common 
uses of the cases are well distinguished. 
The subject-matter is treated very 

briefly. 

We have two other books for tlie same 
stage o£ progress, both of which have the 
merit that they are much easier than the 
texts on whidi they are based. S. E. 
Winbolt's Caesa/s Belgian Campaign 
(Bdl, 107 pp., IS. 6d.) IS sveoessnil in 
preserving some of the interest of the 
stirrmg story of B.G. II. The introduc- 
tion is not very hopeful There arc short 
notes at the foot of the page, exercises 
and a vocabulary. In his Books of 
Britain and the Emperors: Book I., 
Julius Caesar to Agneola (Bell, 96 pp., 
is.)^ E. C. Maicfaant has attemptea a 



more difficult task. The book ladoi 
unity of interest We have stories of 
Julius and Augustus and many others, 
DQt we do not hear enough about any of 

them to become really interested. With 
Claudius we turn our attention to 
Britain, but, as the editor says, 'owing 
to the vagueness of the ancient historians 
it is impossible to follow the campaigns 
closely.' However, we are glad to see 
someone trying a new esepenment Let 
us add that the book is remarkably well 
produced; the print is large and dear, 
there arc two maps and some well-chosen 
pictures. There are some misprints whidi 
will give a little trouble, e.g. ^nUimibus 
gentis for finitimls gentibm. 



^dpKov 'Apjetnapiov. 

tpya rl hm wapixia, A y^po" 'BaMt ; 
The point of the epigram lies of course in the 
4)oabte sense of foya irapiytis, 'Why do you 
worr>' me ?' and ' Why mat me your IVink* 

{and Days) r 

TO*' ndvTiP, KCil irwi w\tC<TfTai dcr^aX/un • 

ml 11^ x^H^ w 't M Hfmt Miyin, 
tp li^i drift iv r«Xii)«t ct Xd/ii|«. 



M eXeuypov. 

jSd\X«i T^i ( *' t' t-ui T a\\oniva.f KpaSiaf. 
dXX' d-yf (TvuwaiKriur i4iai H6dw «l d' iri atO /u 

iirakoiffrpov, a happy emendttioo of the 
meaningless dnakauripav of the orifftnal hand, 
dcariy .means (rudeness) ' against the rules of 

"ASffXov, 

fpifilimtt ItwufiiinH KH01 fipt^. 

ziini is '7,9,9, 10,' 'expressed in letters,' 
the numbers following the six hours to be given 
10 imrib 



I pored on Milton one fine day, 
W'hen dearest Anna passed my WSy; 

Her dainty form I spied. 
Straight on the floor the book I Mesad ; 

' My paradise shall not be lost 
For yours, old John,' 1 cried. 

To an astrologer there went 
A merchant on a voyage bent. 

* Consult the stars, and let me kn0W|* 
Said he, ' how safest 1 may go.* 

A horoscope the wizard cast, 

And pontiercd long, and spoke at last — 

* The stars direct that you be shipped 
On a stoat vessel well equipped. ' 
In sommer, not in winter, sail ; 
Select a calm, avoid a gale. 

If you obey, no harm In f i-l -. you— 
Unless a pirate overhauls you,' 

LOVE-TENNIS. 

Love is my partner, dear, to serve 
My bounding heart to you; 

Be Cupid yours, to watch the curve 
And take my service true. 

pot me not rudely out of court j 
Beware, or ' fault ' I'll call. 

My court is made ia more than spout ; 
So play the game— Love all 1 

BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS OF A 
SPELL I N<; REFORMER. 

Soe t::-dai I'm fifci-ftir; 
A\il dhc best ov lyf fi'r. 

Still my yeerz a kumfort giv ; 
For dnair mmben bid me LIV. 

Walter Lbap. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



At the December meeting of the 
Northumberland and Durham Branch 
of the Classical Association, the Rev. 
E. Pelham Pestle, M.A., read a paper 
on 'Classics and the Boy : Some Recent 
Tendencies.' The standpoint was that 
of one whose schooldays had been 
spent in elementary and secondary 
sdiools of the twentieth centnry and 
whose classics had been hardly come 
by. Endeavouring to bring his apolo- 
getic up to date, Mr. Pestle advocated 
an active offensive on behalf of classics, 
taking due account of (a) fossils who 
believe only in the ' old-fashioned clas- 
sioed education/ (b) cynics who say one 
subject is as ^ood as another for 
educative disciplme, (c) snobs who hold 
that Classics are for the ' Classes,' not 
for the masses. Two eiudlent recent 
books. Professor Bnmet's Higher Edu- 
cation and the War and Mr. Living- 
stone's Deface of Classical Education 
seemed to have an inadequate per- 
spective of the field of education ; to 
the lecturer it appeared that, though 
there is a ladder of a sort from primary 
school to University in mathematics 



and science, the ladder does not exist 
in the humanities. Four proposals were 
submitted for discussion : (i) Greek 
might be taught sometimes in secondary 
schools without Latin as a previous 
discipline; (2) modern history would 
be more intelligible if some ancient 
history were taujg;ht first; (3) methods 
of English teacbrag in primary schools 
should be dictated by the methods of 
teaching classics in the secondary 
schools ; (4) premature specialisation 
in science should be discouraged, and 
for those who find out their mistake in 
such premature sjpecialisation the study 
of Greek ab imtio should be made 
possible at the University. 

The discussion which followed was 
taken part in by Canon Cruickshank 
(Durham), who presided. Dr. Dawson 
Walker (Durham), Mr. R. Y. Welch 
(Gateshead), Miss Stafford Smith 
Durham High School), Miss Ashley 
Darlington), Professor J. H. How 
(Durham), Dr. Gee (Durham), and 
Professor J. Wight Duff (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne). 
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ORIGINAL CONTRBimONS 



THE GREEK WINDS. 



Itl the orientation ot the Greek 
Winds— that is to say, in the interpre- 
tation of the Greek * wind>rose,* or 
compass - card — there lies a pretty 

{>roblem, which to mv thinking is but 
ittle understood bv scnolars. The sab< 
ject has been touched on of late by Sir 
Arthur Hort in his translation of Theo- 
phrastus De Signis, and by Mr. E. S. 
Forster in his Oxford translation of the 
Ps. Aristotelian Vcntorum Situs et Appd- 
lationes. Both writers borrow their 
statements and thdr diagrams frcnn 
W. Capelle's paper on the treatise Dc 
Mundo ('Die Schrift von der Welt,' 
l^eue Jahrb. xv. 1905), as Capelle in 
turn had followed for the most part in 
the steps of Kaibel (' Antikc Windmscn,' 
Hermes, xx. pp. 579-624, 18S5). Our 
scholars, in short, have followed the 
Germans, and these Germans (as I hope 
to show) are wrong. 

The wind>rose of the Greeks, as 
iitttifrtted by KmM and Capelle and 
copied by Forster and Hort, is unsym* 
metrical, or has at best a curiously 
imperfect symmetry (Fig. 1). It shows 
us (i) the four cardinal winds, N., S., 
E., and W. ; (2) next, and midway in 
the four quadrants, the N.E., S.E., S. W., 
and N.W. winds ; and, lastly (3), four 
more winds intercalated midway in the 
two northern and two southern octants, 
so that the whole circle is divided into 
twelve sectors* of which four are large 
and eight are small, the eight small 
ones being each just one-half the size of 
the other four. In other words, our 
circle of 360^ is divided into four sectors 
of 45°, and eight sectors of aa^^cach. 
The main point is that the four winds 

NO. CCUUX. VOU XXXII. 



Caecias, Eurus, Lips, and Argestes 
(Z, A, r, E) are (on this interpretation) 
set nUduay between the four cardinal 



— 


0/ 









Fto. I,— Capelle and Kaibel's interpretltiail of 
tAo Aristotdiaa wind-rose. 



winds. They are described as N.B., 

S.E., S.W., and N.W. winds respec- 
tively ; and they are so defined in 
Liddeii and Scott, with no manner of 
donbt or hesitation. 

Now Aristotle's account, as set forth 
for instance in the Meieorologica (3, vi. 
363a), is very different from this ; more- 
over it is very plain and simple,^ and 
all the more so if we be careful to read 
and interpret it in the light of Aris- 

^ Save only for a textual difficulty in a single 
sentence (364a 13), pointed ont by Salmasms 
and by IdcHer. Idcler's restoration of the text 
(Arist. MeUtor. 1834, vol. i., p. 576j was subsC' 
quently rediscovered by Mr. F. H. Fob«i| in 



1916^ p. 484 
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totie's repeated statements that the 
winds are dependent on the son 
e.g' op. ciU 2f V. 361b, o 5* ffXco? mu 

vavei KM <rvjf€^opfia rh Trp^vfiara) . 

He bids as cx>nstruct our compass- 
card as fildlows (Figs. 2, 3) : Let Abe the 




Fig. s.— Tb« Aristotelian divlaldn of tiM compaM. 

card ; sbow-ing sunset and sunrise at the 
equinox {A, B) : also at the winter solstice 
(r, S , and at the summer so^ti:- 'F, '-'), as 
s>eea (appruximateiy) from the latitude of 
Athens. (The dotted linaa i dpKsa n t the 
tropic and arctic citdaa}. 

place of sunset, and B of sunrise, at the 

equinox, the Sycr/x^ xal dvaroK^ la-rjfie- 
ptvi^, when the sun rises and sets due 
E. and W. (in accordance with the 
very definition of thv^r tcrmi): here 
we have what Milton, and the Italians, 
call • the Levant and the Ponent winds.' 
A diameter HB, cutting AB at right 
angles, then gives due north and due 
south ; and oar four cardinal points are 
thus determined. The next step is the 
remarkable one : [Iotoj] to B' i4>' ov Z 
dvaroX^ Oepii "), to S' i<f>* o5 E Bvafirj 
deptvtj ' TO 0' i^' o5 A dvaroXi) pfet^^i'*;, 
TO oft r hftrpt^ ;^et/i«f>iv>7. The 

dght winds, blov i nf: from these eight 

Sttints, are as follows : A, ^iipvpo^ • 
, a-7rr)Xiwrr)<; ' F, A.t>/r • A, ejjfiW E, 
dpjiimy; {oXvfiiria^, a-Ktpcav, iay^v^ in 
the De Mundo)' Z, Kcuttioi* H,fi^p^ 
or dirapKrla^ • 0, »oto9. 

The third and last step consists in 
subdividing fber o£ these eight sectors, 
vi.^. the two northem and the two 
southern ones {U, the sectors HE, HZ, 



Hr, BA), so as to give four new points, 
I, K, M, N. Only, according to the 

account in the MateoroU^ica, while the 
v.inds dpacKia'^ and fUat}*; are hereby 
dclmed as blowing from I and K re- 
spectively, it so happens that opposite 
to these (viz. at M and N), no winds 
actually occur, or none at least are 
conspicuous in Nature. As to the 
original eight, they go in pairs, dia- 
metrically opposite : outol fiev ovv n' 
KUTet BtdfteTOov re Kiifj^voi dvefioi, xai. oh 
c^o-lv hfavrim. The rest have no an> 
tagonists— no winds diametrically oppo- 
site to them — erepot B' eia) Kaft' ovf 
oi/K iOTiv iuavTia Truevpxira. And these 
are, as we have already said, Thrascias 
and ^^ese? : utto phf yap tou I, tv 
KaXovai BpaaKiav, o{no^ fyap fUtro^ 
dpy€<rrw teat dwapKriov * otto toC K, 
h» meOu^at pAai^v, OVT09 pAaro^ 
iUW c (w «oi dirapKrlov ' ivavria 
toiJtow ovk Strri toT? 7rv€vp.aaLv, ovre t<S 
Bpoffida oiJre ^i^arj. But, after all, 
Aristotle immediately proceeds to 
qualif}' this statcmcnt, and to suggest 
that, at the point N., opposite to 
Thrascias, there may be found a certain 
wind, Phoenicias (Euronotus in Theo- 
phrastus and the De Mundo) : ei fiij dirr' 
adroO Kol €7r' oXiyov irpet Tt? avtjio^ 
hv KaXova-iu 01 rrepl rhv tottov ixetpop 
AotvLKiav. We must go to other writers 
(including the author of the De Mundo 
and the Ymfonm Sifus) for the deiioin- 




v&ro9 



Wu, i.—Thm Arialoteliao wind-rose, according to 
dw constmctioa shown in Fie^a. (The wind 
X^^towfrot it iatMpokted from Tbeopltrastas). 

inatioo of the missing twelfth wind, 

opposite to Meses — the wind termed 

Libonotns in the De Mundo by Theo- 
phrastus, by Fiiny and by Lydus {De 
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Menss. c. 3), and Leuconotus by the 
author of the Ventorum Situs, by Fosi- 
donios (Strabo, i, p. 29), and by Seneca. 

In all this not a single word is said 
about dividing the four quadrants into 
halvtSf and so luting the positions of 
N.E. and S.E., N.W. and S.W. winds ; 
but, on the contrary, there is a clear 
and unmistakable injunction that the 
places of the four secondary winds are 
to be determined, like those of the 
cardinal winds, by a certain direct, if 
more complicated, reference to th$ sua. 
Obvious as this point is, there are few 
writers who appear to have noticed it. 
One is the learned Ideler ; another is 
H. C. Genelli, who wrote (not without 
help from Ideler) a very good paper, 
* Ueber die Windscheiben der Alten,' in 
F. A. Wolfs Analectn I'ii., pp. 461-500, 
1820) ; a third is Mr. James G. Wood, 
author of a too much n^lected transla- 
tion of the Theophrnstcnn De Si^nis 
andDe Ventis (London: Stanford, 1894). 
Part of my object, indeed, in writing 
this note is to recall attention to Wood's 
work, which has fallen into such com- 
plete oblivion that Sir Arthur Hort has 
translated the De Signis over again, 
unaware that \\'ood had done it all 
before, and had done it uncommonly 
well. But we shall come back in a 
little while to these scholars. 

Another man of learning whose con- 
tribution must not be overlooked is 
Coray. In his French translation of 
HippociateS irefH akpmv k.t.\. (Paris, 
1800, Dhcours prelim, pp. Ixviii-lxxxiii), 
he gives a good account of the winds, 
and adds to it a still mote admirable 
table, showing the various classifications 
of the winds and division? of the com 
pass from Homer to the moderns. He 
does not say a word about the solar, or 
astronomical, definitions of the winds; 
he merely indicates in bis text (p. Ixix) 
that to the four cardhial winds 'on 
ajOQta dans la suite quatre autres, qui 
sont le «at«4a<?, Nord-est ; Ve^po<;, Sud- 
est,' etc.; and that *Aristote ajoute i 
cette rose trois autres vents, qui sont le 
/4^<n79, plai^ entre le Nord-est,' etc. 
And then, without any further explana- 
tion, he seems to take it for granted 
that, once the wind- rose of twelve winds 
was established, these twelve wind.-; 
vrould take equal shares in the division 



of the compass-card, and so he repre- 
sents them in his table and diagram. 
That is to say, in his final reference to 
the modern compass-card of thirty-two 
points, or thirty-two 'winds,' he says 
that ' la plupart des vents de cette rose 
ont dik 6tre divis^ par firactions, pour 
correspondre aux roses anciennes, et 
principalcment a celle de douze vents, 
dont chacun ne pouvoit comprendre 
que deux vents et quatre-sijci^mes de 
vent de 1 a rose moderne(»>. 32-^2!* = 12). 
He gives them their places, accord- 
ingly, in a compass-card of equal and 
symmetrical inlerapBces or sectors. In 
much the same way Salmasius had 
arranged the twelve winds in a regular 
dodecagon, though, like Coray, he aJao 
had missed the essential point (which 
we are now about to discuss) of the 
dvaroXrj Oeptuij as defining the place of 
KtUKlwi. But Salmasius' learned treatise 
on the Winds [Exercitat. Plinian. pp. 
1244-1253) is more than we can do 
justice to here. To return to Aris- 
totle: 

When Aristotle tells us that a certain 
wind blows from the avaroKvi Bepiv^ at 
X€t/*eptp-^, we may safely take it that he 
means the mit^ummer or nttt^winter 
sunrise, the rising of the tropical or 
solstitial sun, in direct relation and 
contrast to what be had said of the 
equinoctial sun immediately before. 
Now, as Philemon Holland puts it 
(Phny, 18, 34): 'The Levant varieth 
every day, for that the Sun never riseth 
the morrow morning from the same 
point just that he rose the day before : 
which I note lest haply any man should 
take one certain line for to point out 
thp Snn rising or the East, and make 
his quadrant or compass therebye.' And 
80, to understand the place where the 
sun rises or sets at the tropic (or any 
other day of the year), we need the 
help of a very little elementary astron- 
omy, just such astronomy as onr grand- 
mothers learned from ' the use of the 
globes.' For, by the way, that obsolete 
bat time-honoured subject of fsminme 
education was no laughing matter; it 
harked back to the Middle Ages, it was 
a direct inheritance from tlie scholastic 
astronomy of ^ days bcfcce the tde- 
scope, the n-troncmy that Chai-rer and 
George Bocbanan and Milton knew. 
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We know that the ecliptic cuts the 
equator at an angle of about 23^° ; and 
at precisely that angle, then* to the 
north and south of East or West, docs 
the sun rise or set at its midsummer 
or midwinter solstices, as seen from tin 
equator itself. But we also know that, 
in our northern latitudes, the mid- 
summer sun visibly ris^ and sets a very 
great deal farther to the North, and 
that, when we reach the Arctic Circle, 
^iV* from the pole, the midsummer sun 
neither rises nor sets at all. 

Without attempting to explab the 
trigonometrical reasoning by which the 
formula is arrived at, let us take it from 
the astronomers that the apparent 
direction (or angle of aamnth) of the 
solstitial sunrise (or sunset) is given by 
the expression 

sin X— sin w, cosec s, 
where » is the angle of the ecliptic 
(23P)»« 5a *e co-latTtode (or 90* - X) of 
the place in question, and x is the sol- 
stitial azimuth required. (If we under- 
stand ' the use of the globes,' we can do 
the whole thing practically in a minute 
or two ; and if we happen to be yachts- 
men we shall not calculate it at all, hut 
shall look It aJl out in Birdwood's Azi- 
muth Tables.) Now Athens lies in lati- 
tude 38" N., almost exactly; and, 
working out our equation from this 
value, we find that the midsummer sun 
rises just about 30® 24' to the North of 
East, or (in round numbers) has a ' north 
amplitude ' of 30^ And though we go 
as nir south as Nortiiem Hgypt or as 
Babylon (say 32** N. latitude), or as far 
north as Thrace (say 40° N.), the 
amplitude, or azimuth, of the mid- 
summer sun will not vary more than 
from about 2-7^° to 3i|°: it will still 
be» very approximately, one-third of the 
WW fomd from East to North. (The 
value for Rome is 32^*^, for Greenwich 
close on 4o^ and for Dundee, where I 
write, 46^°.^ 

So, coming back to our compass- 
card (Figs. 2, 3), we perceive that 
when Aristotle (or whoever it may 
have been) had found trom the sun 
the places of his four secondary (or 
as we may now call them solsiitial) as 
well as his four cardinal winds, these 
secondary or solstitial winds lay just 



one-third of a quadrant on either side 
of east and west, and left therefore 
vacant sectors towards the north and 

south of precisely twice this magnitude. 
And finally, therefore, v. hrn these latter 
sectors came to be divided in halt, the 
compass>card was found to be equally 
and symmetrically divided into twelve 
sectors, each of 30". 

Idcler, GenelH, and Wood all put 
their finger on this simple explanation ; 
but Ideler seems to have fought shy of 
it before he was done. Though he is 
somewhat hard to follow, it seems plain 
that Ideler comes at last to the con- 
clusion that by Aristotle's midsummer 
sunrise wc arc to understand not the ap- 
parent sunrise at any particular locality, 
but the theoretical angle of the ecliptic 
(Fig. 4). And this he assumes definitely 




Pia. 4. — A hjpotbetkal wind-raM^ u conoaivad 

(0.g.) by Ideler: in wMcb tbe solstidal «4nds 

blo'.v from the throrc'Jc anplc of !hc cdip^ir. 
that IS to say irom the solsuuai sunrise and 

awMt » MMi fcon tho •^mior. 

in his note on Meteor, 2, vi. 36 3b, where 
Aristotle tells us that the points I, K 
(the positions of the winds Thrascias 
and Meses) coincide nearly, but not 
precisely, with the Arctic Circle : 1} fii 

Tov IK bidnerpo*; fiovKerai fjJkv Kara top 
Bi^ iravTof; elvai <f>atv6ft€V0V, ovk uKpi^oi 
3I.<— ' Kccte, nam ex nostra divisione 
Meses s^rat ex fmcfo qmd respondet 

23^-1-^^ =56° 30' tat bar. Cwetdus 

arcticus contra 67" lat. bar.' (Ideler, in 
Meteor, t, p. 575-6). As a matter of 
fact, our symmetrical orientation of 
Meses, at 60° N., brings it still nearer 
to the Arctic Circle (Fig. 2), and into 
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still better harmony with Aristotle's 
Btstement. 

Mr. Wood wrote independently, with- 
out knowledge of Ideler's work or of 
Genelli^s; and his conclusions are, in 
general, those which I here adopt and 

advocate. That is to say, after poin.tinc: 
out clearly that the ' secondary ' winds 
are defined by reference to the solstitial 
sunrise and sunset, be goes on to say 
(p. 82) that there are reasons against 
placing the supposed observer at the 
equator, and that 'altogether it seems 
most reasonable to suppose that, writing 
at Athens for Greeks, he (Aristotle) took 
Athens as his centre of observation.' 
This is the whole gist of the matter. 
The reader may be a little perplexed 
(as I was) by the fact that, in the end 
(p. 91), Mr. Wood sets forth the direc- 
tion, or orientation, of the several winds 
according to Aristotle in a table of 
which the fullowing is a part: Boreas, 0°; 
Meses, 33° 15'*; Caecias, 66* 30' ± ; 
Apeliotes, 90", But here Mr. Wood 
(as he now tells me) was only givinp 
the beneht of the doubt to other possible 
alternatives: 'I did not think myself 
justified ' (he says, in lift.) ' in putting 
down my own view as the only possible 
solution of Aristotle's expression.* 

While we may confidently dismiss 
the current view, the view of Kaibel 
and Capelie and their followers, that 
the' four secondanr winds, Caedas, etc., 
blew from the N.E. and so on, we 
are bound to pay due respect to the 
other element 01 doubt, viz. whether 
Aristotle took them as blowing from 
the theoretical, or from the actual 
visible sunrise. I believe (just as Mr. 
Wood believes) that Aristotle (or who- 
ever introduced the system) was think- 
ing of the actual sunrise, just as he was 
thinking of an actual wind ; he was not 
thinking of an observer at the equator, 
where no Greek had ever been; and 
moreover he would be the less apt to think 
of, and guard against, the influence of 
locality, inasmuch as even considerable 
differences of latitude make compara- 
tively little difference in the particular 
latitudes in question. Again, as a 
further argument, it seems to me that 
the choice of the ecliptic angle (23J®) 
would have led naturally to a division 
of the quadrant into four coequal parts 
(for a quarter of 90' is 22^% just as 



the choice of the solstitial azimuth at 
Athens (30^ must lead naturally to a 

division of the quadrant into three. 

We come, then, to the following 
conclusions: (i) i lial the Aristotelian 
classification of the winds was based 
originally and directly on a meteoro- 
logical theory of their connection with 
the suD. (2) That this same classifica- 
tion, and the corresponding division of 
the compass-card, was a duodecimal 
one — a method precisely akin to the 
duodecimal or zodiacal division of the 
ecliptic, and for that very reason (as we 
may perhaps venture to say^ more than 
a little suggestive of Babylonian ori^jin 
or influence. (3) That this division 
was a symmetrical one, into twelve 
co-equal sectors, an arrangement which, 
in the latitude of Athens, happened to 
harmonise precisely (or within a fraction 
of a degree) with the solar hypothesis, 
and which would still agree w ith it very 
approximately within any part of thie 
area of Hellaiic or pre>Hellenic civili- 
sation. 

This duodecimal classification of the 
winds held the field, though not with* 

out competition, for a very long time. 
It was in all probability old, even 
apart from our conjecture regarding 
its Babylonian origin. We seem to 
find in it (as Mr. J. G. Wood has told 
us) the origin and meaning of the 
Homeric myth of the twelve colts, 
begotten by Boreas of the mares of 
Erichthonius (//. .xx. 225) r ai S' inro- 
Kvadfievai hexov hvoxaiBeKa iraaXov^ \ ai 
8* Srt fih o-MpT^ev Arl ^eiSojpov &pov* 
pav, I axpov ^tt' avdepUtov Kapiroi' 6eov 
ovhk KareKkwv: and we have it again, in 
the Odyssey, in the si.x sons and six 
daughters of Aeolus, though in the Iliad 
Homer only mentions three winds by 
name (//. ix. 5, xxi. 334, xxiii. 195, etc.),^ 
and in the Odyssey four {Od. v. 295). 
We have the duodecimal classification 
in Aristotle and Theophrastus ; and 
again in Varro and Seneca.^ both of 
^om discussed and appreciated the 



* In the Old Testament also we have but 
three winds, N., E., and S. ; C. Kassner, 
Meteorologie der Bibci, B'ls U r/u-r, xi. 1893, 
pp. 25-37 ; Metwr. Ztitsch, 1894, p. 4*^ 

* also Veget. Milit 5, 8 ; Auct. epigr. in 
Anthol I. at. 2, p. 381 ; Philarg. ad Virg. 
G, iv. 2^, omnes auUmvenit, Procter enchorios, 
sttntihiodtam. 
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underlying relatioiis to the son (c/. 

Seneca, Nai. Q. v. 16 : (^uidam illos 
dttodecim Jaciunt : quatuor entm codi partes 
in temas dividmi, ei singulis mmtts (w. 
veniis quabior cardimUibus) binos subprtu^ 
fecios [or collaUrales, as late writers, e.^. 
Isidore of Seville and barthoiomew the 
Englishman call them] eUmi, Hoc arte 
Varro, vir diligens, illos ordinal, nec sine 
causa. Non enim eodem loco semper sol 
oritur et ouiUii, sed alius at or I us occa- 
SMSque aequinoctialis, bis autem aeqwinoC' 
timn est, aliuii :wlst{tialis, alius hibcrnus. 
... Ab orientc solsttiiali excitatum 
$eauela^ Graeci adpellant, apud nos sine 
nomine est, etc.). We have it in marble 
in the ' Table of the Winds ' on the 
Belvidere Terrace adjoining the Museo 
Clementino of the Vatican-^ monu- 
ment of the second or perhaps third 
century of our era, of which a photo- 
graph is to be found in Mr. Wood's 
book. And it survived, through Aga- 
themenis, Adamantius and Isid re of 
Seville, into and even beyond mediaeval 
times. Bartholomew {De Propri^ati- 
bus xi. 2) retains it; so does Joachim 
Camerarius, in his Aeolia and Prognos- 
tica (Nuremberg, 1535) ; and, as Wood 
tells us, we find it (together vrith the 
comparatively modern division of the 
compass-cardf into thirty-two points*) in 
Vincenzo Coronelli's Epitome Cosmo- 
grafica (1693). In our own older school- 
books on ' The Use of the Globes * (for 
instance Moxon's, 1659, and probably 
in others much later still) we have the 
very same thing : * The two other circles 
[on the wooden horizon of thc^ GU>be] 
are the Circles of the Winds: the inaer- 
most beariiu; tbdr Gredk and Latin 
names; whidi by them were but twelve ; 
and the outermost having their English 
Names, which for more preciseness are 
two and thirty.' 

A still more interesting case is that 
of the Emperor Charlemagne, who. 



^ The ' mcklera ' compass-card of 32 points is 
of medieval origia : it came first into um in the 
Medlierraaean, wneie iU history is involved 

mih that of the corapass ttsrlf. This subject 
has a copious literature of its own, C/. (e-j^.) 
D'Avezac, Aper(;us historiques sur la Boussole, 
ilii/i. Sof. Giogr. PoHsa (4) vx. i86o| Ap. 
bistor. sur la Roie des Vents, BolM. See. Geo^r. 
Jtftl , xi. r8-'4 ; P. Tim. Rertelli, St«di storici 
int. alia liussola nautica, Mem, Aciad. d. N. 

limed, ht tSgj, etc. 



according to Egishard [Vita KofuH 

Imp., cap. 2g, p. 92, ed. Theulet) gave 
distinguishing names to the twelve 
winds, of which up to his time it was 
'scarcely possible' to find [Prankish] 
names for f ur. (Wood suggests, by the 
way, that this reform may have been 
due to the learned Alcutn of York, 
afterwards Abbot of St. Martin of 
Tours.) These Old High German names 
were such as the following : the east 
wind {subsolai^) is called Osironi ; the 
next wind tov/nrds the north f? J'ul- 
tumus, i.e. Acaixiav), Ostnotdroni ; the 
next again {i.e. fUarfsi), Nordostfonii and 
the north wind itself (Se^tentrio), Nor* 
droni. Now these Carlr-vrngian names, 
and their fellows, remind us that we 
ourselves are still in a verbal difficulty 
as to the naming of the winds under a 
duodecimal system. Our Saxon fore- 
fathers had a nomenclature precisely 
corresponding to that Prankish one 
which has bcrn ascribed to Charlemagne 
(c/. the seventh century Corpus College 
Glossary, A 46 Ab Euro : eastansudan ; 
A 89, Ab Africo : sudanwestan, etc. ; also 
Abbot Alfric in Wright-WUlcker's A S. 

1884, p. 144; c/l also 'circius: 
uuestnorduind,* etc., in C»G.L.f v. 355, 
72) ; but we have no corresponding 
appellations, and the thirty-two points, 
or ' rhombs,' of the compass do not serve 
our purpose. We cannot call (with 
Liddell and Scott) the wind kulkiu^, 
whose bearing is 30® North of East, a 
North-East wind. It actually lies be- 
tween E.N.E (22^ and N.E. by E. 
(33!° N.) ; a sailor would probably call 
it N£, by E., easterly. Charlemagne 
and Abbot Alfric called it an ' East- 
North ' wind, which is not the same as 
their ' North- East ' wind ; while our 
North-East hes midway between their 
two. We are reduced to periphrasis, 
or better t 1 the n trntion of the un- 
translated classical names. 

Let us note in passing that neither 
the later Greeks nor the Romans, any 
more than Homer himself, seem to have 
thought of describing any particular or 
temporary wind in terms of the precise 
qusu'ter from which it happened to blow. 
They still thought of the winds as a 
certain limited number of individualised 
things, each having its own particular 
domicile in the heavens ; and the primi- 
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tive state of mind which this betokens 
is one which we ourselves have by no 
means got rid of. 

In addition to, but later than, the 
duodecimal classification of the winds, 
we also hnd a well-established method 
of octants, such as is the basis of our 
own compass-card. The chief ancient 
monument on this plan is the cele- 
brated Tower of the Winds at Athens, 
otherwise known as the Horologium of 
Andronicns C^ rrhestes, of the second 
century a.d., which is described by 
Vitruvius (i. 6) and elaborately drawn 
to scale in Stuart and Revett's Antiqui- 
ties of A thens (vol. i. pis. I-19, 1762 ; c/. 
also Le Roy, Ruines des ftthis tfeaux 
MonumeHtsde la Grice, 1770, li. pp. 7-10, 
50-51 ; and G. Hellmann in Himmel u. 
Erde, ii. 1890). Seneca, in the Aga- 
memnon (v. 469 f), likewise speaks of 
eight winds, and so does Pliny (HJV. 
ii. 46). But it by no means follows 
that these eight are to be idcniilied 
with the eight octants of the Tower of 
the Winds. Rather may we take it 
that both by Seneca and Pliny, and 
certainly by the latter, the duodecimal 
classification was by no means aban> 
doned, only that the four subordinate 
winds were left out of account. Thus 
Pliny's eight winds are deariy defined 
(with a slight exception in the case of 
Aquilo) as blowing (i) from the north 
and south; (2) from the equinoctial 
sunrise and sunset, i^t, from east and 
west ; and (3) from sunrise and sunset 
at the snlstire'i. He goes on to say that 
some persons add four others to this 
list, vis.Thrascias, Caecias,* Phoenicias, 
Libonotus, these being the remaining 
four of the full duodecimal or Aristo- 
telian classification. And lastly, we 
may perhaps supplement this brief 
account of Pliny's classification by a 
quotation from Agellius (ii. 23; cit 
Salmasius, p. 1245b) : * Bae duae 
regiones caeli Orientis Occidentalisque 
inter se riflvorsae sex habere ventos 
videntur. iMeridies autem, quoniam 
certo atqne fixo limite est, unum Meri- 
dialem ventnm habet; Septentriones 



* There is some confusion here, with which 
we cinnot stop to deal. Caecias is out of place ; 

and Pliny has no wind from surprise it the 
summer solstice, where Caecias uught to be. 



autem habeot ob eaodem causam unum.' 
The foregoing paper is little more 

than a note on a particular though 
fundamental point, and is a very long 
way short of an attempt to discuss the 
whde subject of the Greek and Roman 

winds. Every point that I have touched 
might easily be enlarged upon, and 
there are many interesting (]uestions 
which I have wholly omitted or to 
which I have scarrrly referred. Thus, 
for instance, we mi^ht make an attempt 
to deal widi the <Hri|pn of the AristoteUan 
and Ps.- Aristotelian views (c/. e.g. 
Eugen Oder, *Antike Quellensucher,' 
PhtloU Suppl. vii. p. 363 ; GeqelU, 
Kaibet, etc., op. citt.) ; with what Posi- 
donius had to say on the matter, or 
what Timosthenes, or what Thrasyalces 
(Strabo, i. p. 26b). We might deal 
with the very complicated synonymy of 
the winds, and the overlappinr: or con- 
flicting nomenclature of some ol them ; 
with why, for instance, Pliny and Senecft 
set Boreas or Aquilo to the eastward of 
Septentrio or Aparctias, or why * Vi- 
truvius Solanum dicit qui aliis est 
Euros, et Eumm qni aliis Voltomus,* 
and with other kindred difficulties of 
nomenclature and identification in very 
many authors, firom Herodotus (vii. 
188) onwards. Again, writh the various 
winds which do not come within the 
more general classification, such as the 
Etesian and Ornithian winds; or the 
trpoBpofioi, the N.W. winds which 
heralded the rising of the Dog-star; or 
the land-breezes and sea-breezes {aurae, 
venti <i^fom), the ^iroyeSai and TfiowaSai ; 
or the trade-winds and monsoons — such 
as the wind Hippalus, whereby men 
' navigantdiebusquadraginta adpnmum 
Emporium Indiae Muzirim.' With the 
voOoc avefioi, 'vrrti enchorii,' or 'venti 
locales et certarura tantum regionum 
peculiares, (Adamant, apud Aetium) ; 
with these and other geographical 
appellations, such as Olympias, Helles- 
pontius, Strymonius, (c/., eg., F. Um- 
lauft, Uebw die Namen der Winde, 
Meteor. Zeitschr., xxix. 1894) ; and with 
their bearing on the question of where 
the writers dwelt who make mention of 
them. With the interesting question 
of the grouping of the winds, and 
why, for mstance, Aristotle brought 
them all down at length to two groups. 
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of Northerly and Southerly winds 
{Meteor, ii. 6; cf. Strabo i. p. 29). 
With the endless folk-lore tales and 
familiar epithets of the winds, in old 
Greece and in new: how the North 
Wind is Baa-iXeif^ avifimv in Pindar, and 
Kvp fiopea to this day, and Tepo fiopea, 
the Old Man of the North, to sailor- 
men ; how men raised altars to Boreas 
and to Zephyrus, and to these alone 
how the Father, or the Mother, of the 
Winds treated their blustering sons; 
and bow Sirocco, cruellest of them all, 
comes home calling, ' I smell the blood 
of an [Englishlman ' — '^Hvt, finjripai 
offSptmevi iepia9.* A minor theme wonid 
be to inauire into the continued modem 
usage of certain of the ancient names, 
of which we have an interesting case, 
as Ideler tells us, in the Proven^ cen 
(circius) for the Mistral (in Narboncnsi 
provincia clarissimus ventorum, nec ullo 
violentia inferior), of which Strabo 
gives us a vigorous description. And, 
lastly, there would still remain the 
whole mass of meteorological considera- 
tions connected with the seasons, 
characters and properties ascribed to 
the several winds,^ including the many 
interesting and strictly scientific ques- 
tions raised in the twenty-sixtb book of 

* Od. xxiii. 195 ; cj. Maury, H/sf. des Relig. 
de la Grice, i. p. 167. 

* N. G. Polites, A7|M»d<Ir /icTf wpoXcryiKot ^l'^o<, 
Athens, 1880, p. 32. 

* Cf. (inf. a/.) A. Mommsen, AffugrueAisdks 
Beaumngeln, Schleswig, 1873. 



Aristotle's Pmhlvm — ^why, for instance, 
at Cyrene and the Hellespont the North- 
wind, but in Lesbos the South-wind, is 
the rain-bringer ; or why a miser is 
said 'to gather gold as Caecias gathers 
clouds.* In which inquiry some ques- 
tions would soon arisebf a very technical 
kind ; but in regard to others we should 
be content to recognise the faithfixl 
witness of familiar lines. Then we 
might call to mind ' Sirocco and Libec- 
chio ' : this, proiervus, creber procellis, the 
* Sou'wester ' of the mariner, decertans 
Aquilonihm : that, (with little doubt) 
Horace's pesiilens A/ricus, and (of a 
certainty) Ovid's 'madidis N&His alts, 
Terribilem piua tectus caligitK vtdtum* 
It is ' il vento pellegrin, che I'aer tnrba ' ; 
or ' Afer, black witli thunderous ciouds 
from Serraliona.^ It penetrates to the 
Euxine, it drove Ovid to despair : ' Ter- 
ribtlhquc Notus jaciat mea dicta, precesque^ 
Ad quos miiiiintur, noii sinit ire decs.* 
Here too Ovid felt the blind fury of 
Boreas 'romping from the North' — 
' nunc gelidus sicca Boreas bacchatur ab 
A rcto *: as it blows, harsii and cold, in 
the Tramontana of Piedmont and in 
the Bora of the Adriatic, and blew (as 
some take it) in St. Paul's Euroclydon. 
Or we might think again, in happier 
recollection, of the soft Atlantic winds 
of Porturril, (or of CaKvay), where aUi 
^€<f>vpoio Xljv TTietoi'Ta? uj/to? | 'X2«eai/o? 

O'Arcy Wbntwosth Thompson. 



THREE PASSAGES IN HE« 

I HAVE read with great interest Mr. 
A. S. F. Gow's notes on Tlte Works and 
Days of Hesiod in the July number of 
the Classical Quarterly. He has discussed 
many passages with admirable candour 
and judgment, and if one could accept 
the tradition as perfect or even approxi- 
mately correct, which is far from being 
the case, one might be disposed to agree 
with most, if not all, his conclusions. 
For example, I think he is quite success- 
ful, when dealing with 18 f., in rescuing 
Zeus from the suburbs of Tartarus, in 
spite of the scholiasts who would place 
him there, as does Paley rather balf» 



[OD'S WORKS AND DAYS. 

heartcdly. Still I submit it is hardly 
right or possible to make Hesiod consign 
the good Eris, or the bad one either, to 
the same undesirable residential area. 
Hesiod is far from doing so. He says 
expressly (11) : 

iW im a.a»' thi Siru • 

However, I do not rely on thi;- argu- 
ment, good as it may seem. Ltt us look 
at the whole sentence referring to the 
good Eris. It stands thus (Rzach) : 

•yofif* 4p ^til/n, «U Mpin irMir ifuiim 
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{t' iv MSS. rdel. GmzeW Mr. Gow 
accepts this as it stands, and Zeus is 
represented as placing Eris in this dis- 
tnct 'at the roots f the earth' and 
making her ' much better for mankind.' 
To b^n with, the concurrent doable 
construction of first with the pre- 
positional phrase and then with the 
adjective, is hardly admissible ; and if 
we ask whether Zens did either of these 
thin','s, the answer in the first case is 
certainly, and in the second case prob- 
ably, negative. How could Zeus place 
Ilris €v yedifi j^Lfyfft when that was her 
birth-[ l:ir ■ ? He might detain her there 
or send her back there, neither of which 
he did ; neither of which could well be 
described by OrjKe. 

It follows, I think, inevitably that the 
three lines fiul to convey the poet's 
meaning, and the reason for this railure 
is not an unfathomable mystery. 
Hesiod must be held responsible for two 
lines only : 

They convey reasonable information. 
The second Eris is the child of Nisht. 
She was bora in the lower regions. She 
is the elder, and more than that she 
renders far better service to mankind. 

Then comes in the interpolator, a 
character whose work no mtelligent 
reader of Hesiod can fail to be conscious 
of, though its extent may be, or rather 
must be difficult to gauge. In this 
case he seems to have been somewhat of 
a relk'ifMis enthusiast, bent on doing 
honour to Zeus, and impressing us with 
the unlimited extent of his power to 
control the forces of the universe. He 
inserted then from the best of motives 
the intermediate line, 

gaining his end indeed, but throwing 
Hesiod's statement into its present con- 
fusion. Cf. ^, 79, 99 (a very clear case) 
and probably 105, Theog. 465, 1002, etc. 

Still greater is the confusion that pre- 
vails in the 'notorious crux,' as Mr. 
Gow calls it, the passage beginning 314: 

joiMOfi 5' oloi hj«0(k, TO ipyiftaffai Ifttipop, 
tt Kt¥ Aw' iWor/tlotP KTfiwwp dtol^po^ra fivfiiw 
tit tp-fcv rpt^l^at tu\€T^t piov, £>t 9* KtXtiu. 

The difficulty is almost wholly in the 
first line. Mr. Gow does not seem in- 



clined to accept €T)(T6a and the renderinj^ 
' whatever be your fortune,' and I think 
he is right ; but not so when he proposes 
to remove the comma after erjaOa and 
place it after ip^d^eaffat, accenting the 
absurd statement of Hesychius that 
Baifxw is the same as Baij/Moav. Archi- 
lochus is a very different authority, but 
I do not for a moment believe that the 
line from fir. 3, 

was thus written by Archilochus. He 
almost to a certainty said f^/zoftf . and in 
later times, unwilling to tolerate the 
seemingly ghastly hiatus, the copyists 
put the delta first and easily produced 
6aifu>v€^. Mr. Gow might indeed read 
iSfiopi here , but this makes the difficulty 
of TO before ipydfetrBai still greater. 
But what reason is there to suppose 
that Perses was either a skilled work- 
man or a demon for work ? Hesiod 
evidently thought he was an idle rascal ; 
and if he possessed any skill, why did 
the poet give him so much information 
that must in such a case have been 
superfluous ? He would simply be 
carrying coals to Newcastle. 

I see but one way out of the diffi- 
culties of this extraordinary line, and 
that is to make it plain and intelligible 
by some slight correction. We ought, 
I think, to read it thus : 

* My good fellow,* says Hesiod, ' while 

you live it is better to work all the while.' 
^cufiovie conveys a sort of hint that 
Perses was not altogether a satisfactory 
character, but perhaps a little abnormal. 
Then comes the couplet, et k€v . . . 
K€\(va>, which is really an epexegesis of 
ipyd^€<r0eu t Perses win be doing real 
work if he gives up trying to get other 

f>eople's property and attends to his 
iarm. 

For the sequence «hn * . . r^pa v. 

S 16 f . ^ 327 f. Naturally the first 
syllable of To<^pa is always in arsis, and 
therefore long, but there is nothing to be 
urged against the same syllable being 
short in thesis. It is an interesting 
question and may at another time claim 
attention, but is not of vital importance 
to my suggestion for the rehabilitation of 
this line except so far as ro^pa affords a 
very probable starting-point in the pro- 
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cess of the corruption it has sustained. 
Ttie perplexities of 416, 

furi a Tpirtrai fipirtot XP*^* 

are ably stated and discussed fay Mr« 
Cow. He concludes rightly enough 
that xf(^>'i here means ' skin " rather than 
' body ' ; but his restiltant translation* 
* the skin of men becomes less burden- 
some by far/ is really not materially 
better than Mair's * the flesh of men 
tarneth lighter far,' or Goettling's long 
rigmarole Lnn^e vta^^is affile et ve^ctum 
ad obeimda uegotta surgit humanum corpus. 
The body might feel fighter, but the akin 
can not The weight of the latter is not 
felt by any human being at any season 
of the year or at any period of life. On 
the other hand, Hesiod is not likely to 
to have said that the body feels lighter 
or more active and vif^omns in the 
autumn : many have remarked that this 
phenomenon occurs in the spring, as 
of course it does, not in man alone bttt 
in ail animal and vegetable life. 



Once more the fav.lt lir? not with 
Hesiod, but with those who have trans- 
mitted his words to us. The punctua- 
tion, and the punctuation alone, has 
made nonsense of the passage. Hesiod 
wrote it thus : 

fpXfToi ii/jiArtn, wMbr N n rfxTdt («-aii|pc? • 

noXXoi; €\a<f>p6r€i>o<;, * much less op- 
pressive/ is descriptive of the Dog-star, 
and occupies an emphatic but legitimate 

position in front of Bi} yap tot*, which 
under ordinary circumstances would 
stand first, c/. aaanpo^ e5v xe verbal ^ A 32; . 

Five results, four physical, one 
economic, follow the disappearance of 
the intense midsummer heat : (i) sun- 
burnt human beings lose their tan (416) 
because Striusis less active ;(2) v. 420 ; 
(3 and 4) V. 421 ; (5) wood-cutting be- 
comes the farmer's incumbent duty 
(422). 

T. L. Agar. 

August i, 1917. 



OVIDIANA: NOTES ON THE FASTL 



IL 



II. 770. 

769 Carpitar attonitos absentis imagine 

sensus 

ille. recordanti plura magisqu^ pla- 
cent: 

' stcscdit. sic culta fuit. flic stamiaa a«vit, 

neglectae coUo sic iaciiere oomae, 
hos habttit valtiis, haec iUi verbafaer ant, 
hie color, haec fades, hie decor oris 

oral.* 

Tarquin is infatuated and is recotint- 
iag to himself the various charms of 
Lucretia. The MSS. are almost unani- 
mous with, regard to line 770. M has 
iamque, and a few iuierior MSS. vary 
between iUa and aUfue for tOe. One 
late lias ^ulchra for plura, and a 
few read placet. Heinsius suggested 

ilia recordanti pulchia (or plusqne) magiflque 

placet. t 

I feel certain Ovid wrote 

ille. recordanti piuxima, plura placent. 

1 
I 



' As he tliinks of her maa^^ charms, 
many more occur to charm mm.'^ 
Foi^ the word play, compare 

1. 212 et cum pnsddeant plurima, pluia 

petimt. 

this, X19, X30 dJgnusque puteris 

qui, mala cum tuleris plurima, 

plura feras. 

Ovid delighted in such tricks of phrase; 
we have many in the FasU {e,g. IV. 

* It po««;ible that there is a simihir word- 
play in IV. 441, where Ovid may have written 

plurima lacta r osa csti plures sine nomine 

flores. 



' Many a rose is gathered, more still the name- 
less flowers' (sunt ct sine R, et sunt sine V, 
lecti sine BtiUhy, sumpti sine Riese). The 
assimilative type of blunder is very frequent in 
MSS. of onr author, and ' Horcs sine nomine 
flores ' may have emerged here. In the vulgate 
we have a correction of some such blunder, or 
possibly tiie intnision of a completive {{kM» («l 
sunt). 



f 
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924; cf. A.A. 1. 160, 310; Trisl. III. 
5, 2x). By a peculiar irony of fate, 
siidi triumphs of neat expressioii 
sufoed moat at the hands of copyists 

and correctors [cf. Trisi. I. ii, 12; 
Rem. 484.* The stages of corruption 
wert I, pimrama plura, 2, pluratna, 
and our corrector regarded the latter 
as=plura magis ; he had little scruple 
about adding a j;* 

III. 713-718. 

Tcrtia post idus lux est celeberrima Baccho. 

Hacche, favc vati, dum tua festa cano. 
nec referam Semeles, ad <j^uam nisi fulmina 
secum 

luppiter adfcrrot, .sprctus inermis erat, 
nec, puer ut posses maturo tempore nasci, 
expletuiii patrio coirpore matris oput. 

So Peter reads, adopting Riese's 
spretus for the parvus of all MSS. In 

ii5 V,M, and nearly all the remaining 
[SS. read nisi : this word is added sup. 
Un. in R. One second class MS. (7) 
has cum, which is a v.!. in E. In 716 
we have inherhis eras K, inhermis erat 
"R^i inenms enU V: inmmit eras M * 
The follosnng attempts have been 
made to restore the | 'a~<=agc' cum f. s. \ 
I. a., partus acerbus eras (Koch^, cum 
f.s. I I.a.,partitsinermisera$(HetDsiMS, 
Madvig), m5t /. s. \ I. a., sarcina matris 
eras (Merkd): Riese's suggestion is 
given above. Here R gives us, as he 
often doesp apparently nonsense. The 
copyist was Ignorant and somnolent, 
but he is none the less useful because he 
fail* to concoct a plausible forgery. 
Ob'icn'e (i) that he omitted a word 
after quanx (I suggest that it was added 
by anothei hand or that it was omitted 
by the first hand of R's ocjgintd); 



' Of course some critics remain unow 
vinced. Merkel is tumble to receive the 

readings of an inscription (Gruter, 637, 5 
CIL. VI. 2 n. 963^) against the MSS, in the 
Tris^: EhwaU clhica ctiU to P'sfVMMviift 
in 

'credite: credenti auUa procella oocet ' {Am. 
II., IZ« 

* For pluratna from plurima, see Havet, 
p. 134: plura would drop out after pluratna. 
Thus nube is omitted after nubere (Her. IX. 
32) in P, and we have only nubere pari. 

■ Merkel^ statement tliat parvus inermis 
trot is the reading of ' vett ed ' is hardly 
accurate. Except the Ed. Vtntt. Rub., such 
old editions as I luive seen read parvus mer- 
mis *ra$. 



(2) that he wrote eras, that he \yro\G 
parvus followed by inherhis which is 
unmetrical and nonsense, but still a 
81^ that the vniter is more concerned 
with copying than improving his text. 
Let us proceed on the hypothesis that 
a word dropped out after fwam, that 
R's inherhis is a blunder, and that R's 
era^ is right. Eras seems to bo right. 
Ovid is addressing Bacchus, and it lu 
Bacchus that we would naturally expect 
the parenthetical clause introduced by 
ad quam to refer. The whole sentence 
occupies the two couplets 715-719. 
The two direct objects of r^eram 
(Semclen and explcfuvi opus) arc en- 
Urged by supplementary remarks; the 
subject of the second of these remarks 
is l^acchus {posses) ; structural sym- 
metry would suggest that the subject 
of the other remark was also Bacchus. 
Apart from this point. I fed that in 
Riese's emendation the inermis is feeble 
and otiose {=sine fuhninibus), and I 
think that Ovid would not in this parti- 
cular instance have put the sutqect of 
erat in the nisi . . . adferrei sentence, 
but would have observed the more 
natural orcter {nisi f. s. adferrei, lup- 
piter spretus eraf). And erat in V can 
be explained. The co>T5ist had before 
him something very like R s parvus 
inherbis eras. He was certain to make 
the obvious correction inermis for in- 
herhis But even without inermis he 
could liardlv help thinking of lines 
437-448: * fuppiter est iuvenis . . . 
fulmina nulla tenet . . . primo tempore 
(^parvus) inermis erat . . . vesca parva 
vocant . . . cur nonmVeiovisaiedem 
non-magni (»paTVi) suspicer esse 
Io\ns.' Here in 715, 716 was a passage 
deahng with luppiter and his fulmina ; 
whether it was parvus produced f «i- 
ermis or inermis produced parvus, one 
thing seems certain to me — ^that the 
reminiscence of the earlier passage 
produced enU. Once the copyist 
formed the theory- that inermis was a 
predicate of luppiier, nisi and no other 
word would fill the gap in 715. Let us 
see, therefore, if we can make anything 
for ourselves out of R's ' ad quam . . . 
fulmina secum luppiter adferret parvus 
inherbis eras.* Retain eras, assume 
that inermis is the correct emendation 
^t is the most obvious one) of inherbis^ 
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Pam/s wall then be a blunder (due to 
the suggestion of the earlier passage for 
some noun* or past participle of pos- 
sibly similar appearance. Kow Ovid is 
vfTv fond of prendere and deprendere. 
He uses the former in a literal {=catch), 
the latter in a figurative (asdetect) 
sense, but this distinction is not always 
observed. And deprendere inermem 
seems to be pecuUar to Ovid, We 
have: 

Am. 11. lo. 3 pertedecipior: per te depieii* 

sus in^mis. 
if M. III. 7, per te deprensiw inennis 
l^m. 347 improvisus ades, depraules tutus 

inermem. 

In our present passage Ovid is m- 
dicating, in qui<^ touches, the all 

victorious career of Bacchus, the con- 
queror of the Orient, of Scythia, and 
Thrace, the god who was so present to 
help his friends and punish his enanies 
{713-724). But sceptics had scofTed at 
the story of his birth and had suggested 
that Semele had been punished by 
Jupiter for blasphemous falsehoods. 
How is it, they would say, that this 
all-powerful and victorious god could 
not save his own mother from a miser- 
able death ? Ovid meets this re- 
proach; he apologises for Bacchus's 
one failure^ (and not for Jupiter's 
cruelty, as Riese thinks). I think we 
might restore the passage thus: 

see refcram Scmden (ad qmm cum folmina 

sccum 

lappiter adfenet. prensos inenniB erw), 

nec, puer ut posses matiiro tempore nasci, 
expletum patrio coq>orc matiis opus. 

Jupiter destroyed Semele — true, but 
at the time Jupiter found Bacchus help- 
less and unarmed.' There is a tadt 



* Parvus can hardly be used as a noun, see 
Burni;in on II. 385 : be foffot this note idien 
be read parvus here. 

^ B.g. A. A. II. 357-559 'deprendere 

parcite vc<;tras . . , crcscit amor prcnsis ?' 

] uTcc luis made reparation by bringing up 
Semele from Hades: Diod. IV. 25, Apoll. 
III. 38, ilyg. hob. 251. The ascent was 
through the Alcyonian Lake at Lema. 
Pans. II. 37, 5. It is to this descent into 
Hades that Horace alhides in Ode II. 19, 29. 
The Ic'-cnd was an old one; Pin iai li scribes 
Semele living amongst the immortals, (H. 
II. as. Fytt. XI. 1. 

• Prensus imrmis is more appropriate than 
deprensus inermis, lor Bacchus is actually 



implication that Jupiter would not 
care to provoke the Victor Bacchus of 
later life.* This conceit partaices of 
impiety as r^ards Jupiter, but Ovid 
had few qualms where a ston^' or even 
a dialectical point was concerned. 

Cum was uktSy to be omitted after 
quam, especially if abbre\'iations were 
used in the archet^'pe (I have several 
reasons for believing that there were).* 
The substitution of parvus {puus) for 
prensus {pnsus) is not in itself unlikely, 
and would be rendered almost inevit> 
able for a copyist who remembered the 
earlier passage. 

IV. 617. 

815 * nil opus est * dixit ' oertamiae ' Ronralns 

'uUo: 

magna fides avium est. experiamnr 

avcs ' 

res placet, alter init nemorosi saxa 
Paiati, 

alter Aventinum mane cacumen init. 
817 sex Remus, hie volucres bis sex videt 
ordine. pacto 
statur, et arbitrium Romulus urbis 
habet* 

Lines Si^* 8i6 are found as above in 

most editions. Pacfo is read by R, 
and apywontly V; M and a very large 
number of second class MSS. have 
facto. One MS. has ordine fecit, another 
ha.'^ oydi>!<- frater. In 81S statur et is 
supported by the mass of MSS. : aUer et 
(from 816) m a f ew MSS., inslat d in 

caught in the storm of Fire, without resource 
or helper (cf. A. A. III. 359 ' bellatorque suo 
prensus sine compare bellat '). His plight is 
lomewhat analogous to tibat of tlM sailor 

caught in a sudden squall,' in patenti prensos 

Aegaeo ' (Hor. c. II. 16, 2). 

• The warlike side to Dionysus' character 
is aometimee forgotten, but bis foUowerB 

{gloried in it. Infidels scoffed at the defence- 
ess stripling (' puer inermis.' Met. III. 553), 
and the elTeminate debauchee (see Eur. 
Bacch. 223-238). but he was potent on the 
battlefield, both as an inspirer of panic 
(Eur. 301-305) and as a real rival of Ares 
'P.af-r>uis *KfvuX«of cognominatur, Macr. I. 
lu, Ills triumphs rivalled those of 

his sire: 'Dionysus pratter lovem solus 
omnium deorum triumphavit ' (Lact. Inst. 
1. 10, 8). See Brandt's note on A. A.. 1. 190. 
Most modern editors (except Dr. Gow) difier 
— perhaps rashly — from Bentley on Hor. 
c. 1. 12. 21. and aseribe to Leber the epithet 
proeltis audax. 

• I speak with some diffidence en sodi 
matters, but see Ltndsay»N./.., p. 41 and pp. 
213-218. 
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one, and frater et in another MS., seem 
mere blunders. 

' Vera lectio/ says Hdiisius. • quic- 
quid turbant codices nonnulli,' and he 
cites Ma. il. 8i8 to confinn paUo 
statur. And ordine in itsdf seems all 
right, whether vou take it to mean 
' in turn ' {cf. V. 513), or ' diily ' {cf. 

IV. 159, or ' one after the other' (c/. 

V. 727). » But I think we may leam 
something from the variants. They 
were introduced by correctors who felt 
that the strong pause after the fifth 
foot should not be followed by a pause 
adter the trochee in the first foot of the 
pentameter. 1 think that we should 
make a slight correction 

sex Remus, hie volucres bis sex videt : 
omine pacto 
statur, et arbitrium Romulus urbis habet . 

In Met VI. 448 all the good MSS. read 
ordine : the correct and accepted read- 
ing wnine appears only in the margin 
of M. Ovid did not make fine distinc- 
tions between omina and attguruij 
wc have, a few lines later: 

tonitru dedit omina laevo luppiter . . . 
augurio laeti iMiiiBt fundamina caves 
(833-835). 

VI. 345» 34^- 

Ovid is narrating the atrujv of the 
honour paid to the ass during the 
VestaUa. By connecting Vesta and 
Priapus he is able to construct a muUi 
fainua parva ioci, finding at the same 
time the reason for the Roman regard 
for the ass and the sacrifice of that 
animal at Lampsacus. The scheme of 
this fable is the same as that of Priapus 
and Lotis (I. 391-440), for which it 
probably formed the model. Priapus 
was foiled by the braying of the ass: 

343 territa voce gravi rarglt dea, oonvolat 

omnis 

turba: per iufestas efiugit iUe manus. 
345 LainTOacoshocanbnalMlitaesfciiuctam 
Priapo 



1 It yn» the number not the mode of 
flight which was important. Each vulture 
signified a saeculum. ProfeaaoT Hontman's 
' Roma supremas desperavit avis ' (Cafw. 
Bucol. Einsidl. II. 34; see C.Q. IV. I, p. 47) 
Is certain. On the subject of these augunes, 
see S. Reinach, Une pridiOum aceompiie, «i» 
CMM. III. pp. 302-310. 



346 apta asini flamiwia indicis exta damus 
qveoi ttt, dhra, okoaor de pane numilibnB 
onias: 

cesBftt opus, vacnae oooticiiere mcdaie. 

The MSS. are practicallv agreed on 

lines 345, 346. A few inferior codices 
have Mine asini in 346, and I have 
found this in many of the early edi- 
tions. The Ed. Vmet. Rubei (1474) has 
Lampsacns hunc soli solita est, which 
appears also in the Gryphian text. 

Hdnsias characterised the distich as 
spurious ' ab ali(]iio homine male feriato 
hic praeter rem inculcatum.' Burman, 
Cnipping, Merkd (Tcub. ed.) bracket 
the fines. Bnnnan had some qualms, 
for he saw that if we omit the lines. 
Quern (347) must refer to Siienus {sic). 
Riese, Davies, Peter, and others accept 
the distich as it stands. Now the lines 
cannot be omitted; omit them, and 
quern must refer to ille in 344, and Pria- 
pus will become a Bottom. Moreover 
we require an expUdt statement of 
the aiTioP of the sacrifice. Finally, 
Lactaniius paraphrases this very coup- 
let: ' aput Lampsacum Priapo litabim 
victima est asellus cuius ratio in Fastis 
haeo redditur' {Inst. I. 21, 25 Brandt). 
Lactantius narrates the assault on 
Vesta, and proceeds (27) ' hac de causa 
Lampsacenos asellum Friapo, quasi in 
ultionem, mactare consuevisse: aput 
Romanos verum eundem Vestalibus 
sacrts in honorem pudicitiae G0iir> 
servatae, panibus coronari.' 

But we cannot accept the couplet as 
it stands. A statement that ' We {i.e. 
the Romans) sacrifice asses to Priapus ' 
is not only false but stultifies 0\^d's 
story. Madvig {Adv. ii. p. 108) sug- 
gested L. h. a. s. e. m. Priapo fata : 

asini f. i. e. damus.' Bergk {op. I. 
664 ff.) proposed L. hinc a. s. e. m. 
Priapo, a. a. f. i. e. domans. Bnnnan 
had already suggested L. hinc a. s. hoc 
m, Priapo : hinc asini f. i. e. damxts. 
Ehwald and Peter commend Bergk's 
Une animal (it really belongs to Bur- 
man), but are not satisfied with the 
proposed corrections of line Hoc 
seems to be sound, cj. I. 439, II. 473 
hoc genus {^pisces), IV. 711 gens haec 
{=vulpes). Apart from the absurd 
damus there are other objections to 
the pentameter: (i) the elisioii is 
su^Mcious; (2) the position of ostm 
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is strange — ^it interveanes between apta 

and its construct, and compels one to 
think of, if not to translate, ' the flames 
of the tell-tale -ass.' If we can draw 
any inference from the following line, 

diva . . . ornas suggests a detis whose 
action is expressed by a verb in the 
present tense. 1 think it not impossible 
that Ovid wrote: 

Lampsacos hoc animal solita mt mactaie 

Priapo : 

apta putat flaromia indicis exta deus. 
quern tu, diva, meoKir de pane mooilibiia 

ornas. 

Accidents were sure to happen to apta 
piaal : it might become apiat, apukU, 



aputa (is there a trace ol this in E 's 

apata ?), or simply apkt. The blank 
was filled by the gloss astni, w hicli be- 
longed to indicis. A verb was re- 
qiinred in place of the defunct ^Mtel, 

and a copyist took it on himself to 
chanf^o dn(s 1o damus ; he may have 
regaidcd us a:- a legitimate contraction 
of danius in this line. 

I do not know if attention has 
been called to the fact that to Ovid the 
nnfoiigivable sin was tattling; he 
veighs again and again against this 
vice in the FutU and Metamorphoses 
{cf. Am. I.e.). E. H. Alton. 

(To be continued,) 



NOTES ON 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the poem which follows the IHrae 

in MSS. IS indeed the 'Lydia doctorum 
maxima cura hber/ the famous work of 
that teaclier whom Bibaculus called 
'unicum magistnun, summum gramati- 
cum, optimum poetTim,' that Professor 
of Poetry who had the nom foeiae (and 
Virgil too") for his pupils, who intro- 
duced Alexandrian versification to 
Roman literature, the great * Cato gram- 
maticus, Latina Siren, qui solus legit ac 
facit poetas.' In the first place, as has 
often been remarked, no rival or imitator 
would Steal the name Lydia for the 
heroine. That name was by literary 
convention the prooerty of Valerius 
Cato a«; much as * Highland Mary * is 
the inalienable property of Burns. And 
farther, tfie L^ta is eminently a profes- 
sorial poem, packed with illustrations of 
the new mannerisms which Cato taught 
to his class, e^.: (i) '^itovhiiat^ovn'^, 
33, 67, (2) Transposition of que, 71 
tristi turpabatque mala fuligine barbam 
(for 'tristi malaque turpabat'), (3) 
Parentheses, iS (currite lymphae), 27. 
Jast as the Dirat with its parentheses 
U,g, Dir. 96 mec. mor.), f4) Parataxis, 
vif, 41 ^non iterum dices, crebro *tua 
Lydia' dixti), and so on. The last men- 
tioned line (along with Dir. 89, 95) shows 
us that the arranf^feme nt of the two poems 
in MSS. was alphabetical, not chrono- 
logical. The Lydia was ccmpoMd h^ 
fore the Dira§ and was the first aMerapt 



THE LYBIA. 

to reproduce in Latin the 'Imked sweet- 
ness*^ of the Akxandrian Pastoral, that 

recurrent cadence imitative of a shep- 
herd's flutings, as in the Scotch song 
' I've heard them hlting at our cwe-milk- 
ing, Lasses a' lilting before dawn of 
day.' That is the effect Cato aims at by 
Ihs repetition of iormosa (i-a Invideo 
vobis, agri formosaque prata, Hoc for- 
mosa magis mea quod formosa pudla, 
etc.), of dulcis (57-60), of the syllable aur 
(26-28), by the Lydia ludit (4I The 
Gieek bncolic caesura indeed he uses 
only once (in line 18), as sparingly as 
Virgil (die mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus } \ 
an Meliboei?). It must have been un- 
suitable to the Latin hexameter, for 
Cato avoids monotony of rhythm and 
exhibits a great variety in his eighty 
lines. But tne 'edio-lines ' {e.g. invideo 
vobis agri I, 8, 20; cf. 24, 41 ; cf. 5ft 65), 
that represent in words the recurrent 
theme of melody, axe in the Greek pas- 
toral style, and even the boorish jest in 
line 69. The Lydia is the most careful 
and i^nished of poems. We should 
admire it moxt tt Viigil had never 
written the Eclogues* 

In line 3 Cato may possibly fthotigh 
Vii^l would not) have begun with the 
inter jecticm (persistently written est in 

MSS.) 'I envy ynn, fields and meadows 
fair, the more fair that 'tis to you my 
fair — ^hush ! — is sighing low her love for 
me.' At any rate voJIfis susfirat amorem 
has the same oonstmctian as 50 (silvis 
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mugire do]crrnj\ Ileinsius' in (est 
MSS.) vobis IS adopted by Vollmer, who 
also alters the traditknial text at 22 and 
68, Ending the transition of thought too 
abrupt. But since 21 ends mea quae 
fuit ante voluptast there is no u^d o£ 
iMfAt (a word like nmu would have a 
better claim) in 22: 'at male {miiu 
Volimer) tabescunt morientia membra 
dolore.' And in 68 grandia is so suit- 
able to the Queen o£ Heaven that the 
only change needed is bracchia for 
gaudia^ a change confirmed by Catullus' 
imitation (64, 332) of the same original : 
' levia substernens robusto bracchia colic.' 
It is hardly possible that the caudia of 
the MSS. can be right, an imitauuu of 
some novel word used by Callimarhua; 
although more than one curious expres- 
sion in the poein seems due to a Greek 
original, e.g. 63 (of metamorphosis) 
'luppiter ante, sui semper mendacia 
factus'; 80 ('a shadow of my former 
self') 'ut maneam quod vix oculis cog- 
noacerepossis.' In 43 /Witf must, I sup- 
pose, be printed Lauras 'of Daphne*: 
'Phoebe, gerens in tc T aurus celebrabis 
amorem'; and the gerens in te,' sup- 
ported by 45 'secum sua gaudia gestat,' 
seems to suggest a mvth that a stin halo 
(or the like) was Daplme, as the ' man in 
me moon ' was Endymmn, 41. 

The pretty passage about the Moon 
and the Sun has received a new charm 
from Dr. Mackail. Everyone knows 
(*nisi silvis Fama locuta est*) the sug- 
gestion in his Oxford lectures that a 
'Volkslied' underlies 41-42 (Luna, tuus 
tecum est ; cur non est et mea mecum ? 
Luna, dolor nosti quid sit; misetete 
dolentis) 'Luna, tuus est ut teaim, air 
non est et mea mecum ? Luna, quid sit 
dolor sends ; miserere tu dolentis. This 
charming contribution from one Profes- 
sor of Poetry to another has, I hope, come 
to stay. Severe accuracy will frown it 
away, for this type of 'Volkstied' is 
rather medieval rhnn pre-Augfustan ; but 
it adds to the pleasure of the reada, and 



the Lydia was written merely to please. 
The passage begins with a description 
of tbe sky after aonMt (39) : ' sidera per 
viridem redeunt Cmn pallida mundum' 
(mundus ' sky * again in 46), after which 
we should, I think, read (40): 'inaue 
vioem IHioebo cones aeqoe aureus orois 
(Phoebi currens atque edd.).* The omis- 
sion of est in 44 (et quae pompa deum 
'and all the Pantheon') finds a parallel 
in ^ (inieiix ^o, non illo qui tempore 
natus) ; so no alteration is needed. But 
iUi in line jo must be altered to Ulic (' in 
offidna '), unless there is a diangecf sub- 
ject (id illi ?) from Yolcanus to opus; 
and in line 45 scitis has become sitis, 
then estis^ 'you, my readers, know all 
these stories of myuicdogy.' 

The poem has not br-cn too severely 
handled by time, and the (comparative) 
accuracy di its tradition gives a palaeo* 
grapher httle diance of guessing at its 
' Ueberlieferungsgeschichte.' An inter- 
change of / and V always points to a 
Spanish (rather than Itafian or French) 
scribe; but we do not find it at line 61, 
For impia vota it really has been sub- 
sLituled for invida iatd) would be the 
scribe's reminiscence of the recurrent 
phrase in the D:ra>: v.hir'i hp had just 
been transcribing. And in line 79 vita 
('my love, my fife,' i.e., Lydia) should 
not be aUoed to futa. £ llis, who assigns 
this meaning to m/o, also retains imfia 
vota. 

For convenience, I append a list of the 

alterations (not all new) here proposed 
of Vollmer's 'the latest) text : 22 male 
(not 'mihi'); 40 Phoebo curres aeque 
(not ' Phoebi currens atque ') ; 43 Laurus 
(not 'laurus'); 44 quae ^not 'qua est'), 
silvis (not ' vilia ') ; 45 scitis (not ' estis ') ; 
65 (delete full stop at end) ; 68 grandia 
'not 'Cypria'); 71 turpabatque mala 
(not 'tiirpabat malam ac'); 79 vita (not 
' Fata '). Can que in line 48 be used 
for guofueP 

M. Lindsay. 
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HORACE iSERMONES, I. 6. 126). 



fguio 



rnbido si tempore ugni. D 

capo lusitq. tri^onem. G 
Campuni i u imque trigonem V 
rabiosi (rapiosi R) tempora signi cef/. 

Since Beotley the editors have 
almost anftiumously^ adopted, with or 
mrithout some slight modification, the 
reading of V. Further, there has been 
a tendency to consider the sharp diver- 
gence between VG (representing class 
B = Mr. G ar rod's /3) on the one hand 
and the rest of the MSS. (including 
class A -a) on the other hand, so 
marked as to suggest the possibility 
that we have here traces of an after, 
thought introduced by Horace himself 
in a second ^ition. A, it is argued, 
leprc cms the first and B the second 
thoughts of the writer. * The two read- 
ings cannot be corruptions of one and 
the same otiginaL* This beliei was 
questioned by Palmer/ but only in a 
half-hearted way. 

My object ia what follows is to press 
the point which Palmer raised, and to 
show, as I think it can be shown 
almost to demonstration, that the 
'archetypes* of the two classes, A and 
B, differing &r less than their descen- 
dnnt's, read respectively, fi) ' ftitrio 
rabido si tempons igni' A, and {2} 'lugio 
rapidam si temporis ignem * B* 

(i) The text of D has been vitiated 
(^1) hy the alterntion of one letter only, 
and \b) by a ' prava continuatio ver- 
borum,' the exact counterpart of which 
is to be found in the oldest extant MS. 
of Horace, Bemensis 363 (which un- 
fortunately fails us in the Satires after 
»• 3- i34)» at CoTM. iv. S. 19, where for 
* centum potiore signis munere donat * 
it has (sec the Leyden photographic 
reproduction) 'cuUum pottores ignis' 
e.q^. D in fact divided its original 
TEMPOHisir.Ni wrongly, and made the 
common mistake of changing an » to an 
e. Otherwise its text is tenable. The 
ablative without a preposition is bold, 
but not, 1 take it, impossible. If it 
were, either si a temporis or rabidos- 



^ Keller and Holder, followed by DiUca- 
bai|r^, keep * rebioei tempore signi' : bat see 

Pmlmer, op. cit., p. 207 

• Horace, Sattrti U^WS). p. 38. See also 
Holder and Dr. Gow, 



ignis might bo proposed. * Rabiosi tem- 
pora signi' represents a futile attempt 
to correct the text of D : the original 
error is kept and others are added to it. 

(2) I have taken D as the least cor- 
rupt member of the A family; in regard 
to the B family it is better to deal with 
the text of G — which we have — rather 
than with that of V, which we have 
lost, and of which there remains only 
Cruquius' report. Here it is to be 
noted that, in minuscule, confusion 
between ul and id is easy and not infre- 
quent ; and we must also remember 
that hardly any «Tor is more common 
than the omission or addition of the 
conjunction ' que.'^ But 'capacis' and 
' rapads ' are confused in the MSS. of 
Ovid at Metatttifrphosis 8. 243 ; and, bear- 
ing these points in mind, we see that 
* capa lusitq. trigonem * may not im- 
probably be derived from ' tapitfa sit[q.] 
trigonem.' Now ' trigonem* is uncom- 
monly like ' ignem,' preceded by some 
compendium — say *t>«' (</. Prou's 
Manuel, p. 331) — for 'temporis'; and 
when the specialists assure us that the 
B class of MSS. had undergone emen- 
dation at the hands of a learned scribe,* 
I confess that, with the collateral evi- 
dence of the A class reading to guide 
us, it seems to me more than likely 
that the original reading of the B class 
wa"^ ' fu^^io rapidum si temporis ignem.'* 

Instances ^f confusion in MSS. 
between ' rapidus ' and ' rabidus ' are 



' Very striking instances occur in Ovid, 
Afef. 5. 386 and ^9. C/. also Lucretius 5. 343, 
and the Vergilian CeUalepton i. i and 3. In 
Sat. i. 5. 37 read, perhaps, ' In < que ■ ' Mamiir- 
rarum. A conjunction is needed, and there is 
no reason why Horace should have IcagUiened 
the fint a which in CatuUui is short 

* See note 6 injra. *The second class* [ijt, 
the B class] 'they' [i.e. Keller and Holder] 'hold 
to have come from a good codex, but one which, 
beiag iUqriUe ia pbices, was corrected by a 
learned man, the emendatioos in this cuss 
t>eing rather or a rhetorical or poetical diaracter 
than grammatical* (Palmer, p. xxxvii). The 
mention of the ' trigon ' appears to involve an 
anachronism, as if an editor should introduce 
an allittion to 'pingpong' in the text of Praed. 

• » Si.' on tibe assamptum Aat tiie / (in * sit *) 
comes by dittography from ' temporis ' ; ' si ' 
and 'sit' are confused in the MSS. at E^. 
1. 3. JO and 16b 54. 
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as pknttfiil as blackber r i e s . Very macfa 
to the point here is Ovid. Met am. 
viii* 225, where, against the 'rapidi 
vicinia solfe ' of the maiority, one good 
MS., Pmkm 8001 (omm Benieggera- 
nus), offers us 'rabidi vicinia sohs.' 
Horace himself prefers the epithet 
' rapidns ' at Corm. li. 9. 12. 

The 'time' ('tempus') is the time 
of day (c/. the 'amicum tempus' of 
Carm. iii. 6.44}. The punciiiatiou will 
need modification — a comma, not a full- 
stop, at the end of the line. Then the 
whole — commonplace — ^paragraph will 
run thus: 

ad quartam iaceo. post banc vagor (aut ego 
lecto 

aut scripto quod me taciturn iuvet ungor 

olivo . . .) 
ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lavatum 
<;,„• /mbido ti temporis igni, 

pransus non avide, quantum interpeilet luani 
lentie diem dimn* doneMkns «tior. 

»• After the fourth hour first a stroll (or 
the alternative), then the bath; then — 
if I want to take cover from the heat of 
the day, if, that is to say, like Sybaris, 
I feel "impaticns pulveris atque solis" — 
then a light lunch and an afternoon at 
home.' 

If this theory is right, the trouble 

arose partly from a blurred original, in 
which the last two words were not 
easily decipherable, and partly perhaps 
from some doubt in the scribe's mind in 
connexion with the rare use of ' ignis ' 
for ' aestus,' which we need not stay to 
iUustrate bete. 

In coodosion, let me stress three 
points : 

(d) The evidence of the numerous 
andent scholiasts— Acron, Porphyrion, 



and the rest— cited by Keller and Holder 
Md loc. : (i.) Not one of them knew or 
recognised the 'Campum . . . trigoncm' 
reading, (ii.) The notes of all (with 
their references to the dog-s^ar) are 
consistent with the \'iew that their texts 
had 'rabido {sive rapidum) . . . temporis 
igni {Hve ignem),' and that they took 
' temporis' to denote the dog-ia_>'S — i.e. 
the time of year instead of the time of 
day — a natural error. 

(6) But for the change of a single 
letter (and that only an i for an e) 
* rabido si temporis igni ' is the lection 
of a representative MS. of the a class, 
in regard to which M r.GaRod(S.C.B.O., 
Praefat.) writes : 'stirpem a generi alteri 
longe praestare et ab a precario dis- 
ced! Horatianae criseos prima lex.' 

(c) The ^ variant (offered by GV), 
far from beinf^, as is commonly asserted, 
something sui generis, distinct and diver- 
gent, does admit of explanation, almost 
stroke for stroke,* as a variant (nn easy 
and perhaps a preferable variant) from 
the text of the other family. 

This is a strong case. Surely — in 
spite of Bentley and his flock — the 
' bright jewd ' of V is only paste after 
all? But — remembering Mr. Wells's 
'Dedication' to his critics— I ask the 
question with all doe diffidence and 
restraint. 

* At Juvenal vL 93 P has • \gnium tkan^ t« 
I«Btiim' (Duff). Here V*s exemplar had wwm 

corrected to i^mem : hence (see Lindsay on 
Martial xi. io6. iV igfonem,' which, preceded 
by the compendiuni for ' tLVi in rls,' might 
only too easily give rise to the anachronistic 
'trigonem.* At Ars Poetica 393 the B class 
(V.r \'V:) have 'mAdoi' asagaiiwttiifl 
of the resL 

D. A. Slatsr. 



TWO VIRGILIAN BIRD-NOTES. 



Abneid z. 262 pp. 

' clamorem ad mdent taHiml 

Dardanidae e muris, spes addita suscitat iras, 
tela manu iaciunt, quales sub nubibus atris 
Strymoniae dant signa gives atque acchera 
traoant 

cam Mmita, fnginatqtie Nokm dHaoie McundOL 

Thbrx has been trouble about this 

pass^e owing to the word ' Notos,* 
which is usually supposed to mean a 
Ko. cuux. vou xxxii. 



stormy wind from the south; thus the 
cranes are imagined to be flying north- 
wards on their spring migration, though 
this is by no means implied in the 

Earallel parage in Iliad iii. 4 fT. But 
irds in spring are not apt to f\y before 
storms ; uiey wait for fine weather, and 
profit by it when they get it. 

This does not mntte r for the general 
seosot for the point of the simile is of 

B 
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course the comparison between the noise 
made by the birds as they fly, evidently 
a cheerfui noise, and the hopeful shouts 
of the Trojans when they see the great 
shield of Aeneas on the lending ship. Mr. 
Page's word exultant is, 1 think, a little 
too strong, but as usual he seizes the 
real point of the passage — he notes 
that Virgil mentions thrice the noise of 
the cranes: 'dant signa, cum sooitu, 
damore secnndo/ * Dant signa ' simply 
means, I think, that thqr are calling to 
each other, after the manner of flocking 
birds, not, as Henry thought, providing 
omens of bad weath«'» wldch wonid 
fedsify the simile. 

There would be no difficulty if it 
were not assumed that the cranes are on 
migration. I used to think so myself 
(see A Year -d ith the Birds, chap, vii.), 
bat I now believe that they are con* 
ceived by Virgil as simply flying before 
a big buck local 8tomi» as they cer- 
tainly are in Gungk i. 373 : 

nunquam imprudentibus imber 
obfuit ; aot ilium surgentem vallibus imis 
aniae fufcfe i^mcs * ■ ■ 

Both passages suggest to me the 
sudden appearance of a storm in the 
Mediterranean region ; the words sub 
nuMlna atris especially point to the 
deep black clouds of a thunderstorm.* 
Cranes, let us note, move about like our 
rooks or starlings, which also often fly 
before a storm, or on their way to rest. 
Canon Tristram, whose knowledge of 
Mediterranean birds was both extensive 
and accurate writes as follows : " In the 
southern wilderness, south of Beersheba, 
the crane t; resort in immense flocks to 
certain tavourite roosting-plaoes during 
the winter. . . Their whooping and 
trumpeting enlivened the watches of the 
night, and till dawn we could hear the 
flocks passing overhead on their way to 
their quarters dose by." ^ It would be 
interesting to know whether any of our 
othcers on the front from Gaza to Beer- 
sheba has made similar observations. 

I may add a word about * Notos.* 
The true Latin word for the south wind 
is ' Auster/ as may be clearly seen in 
Pliny's elaborate account of the winds 
(N.H. ii. 119 ff.). * Notus ' is a Greek 

1 Cf. ix. 668 ff. 

* AoA Ifuf, qftk* £aU, p. 140. 



word (see Iliad xvi. 765, or Strabo, bk. L, 
p. 62), and has in Latin a less definite 
meanmg than in Greek. On^^M. 1. 575 
ServiuB notes that ' Notus * may etuier 
be any wind, or the true ' Notus * 
which blows from the Syrtes to Car- 
thage — that is, south-east. In xii. 334 
the horses of Mars in Thrace ' ante 
Notos Zephyrumque volant.' The plural 
as Virgil uses it in this passage and 
z. 266, points perhaps to local and gusty 
winds. One or two passages of Proper- 
tins also suggest this, though he uses the 
singular : e,g,t ii. 5-1 1 ff. : 
HOD ha Carpfttfiiae variant Aquikmfbos oiidae, 

nrc dubio nubes -■'r/ifur alra IVofo, 
quam facile irati vct l>;j timtantur amantes : 

Here we have a black storm-cloud 
again associated with ' Notus.' In book 
ii. 9, 34 we have another comparison of 
' Notus ' with the fickleness of lovers ; 
and in tv. 6, 18 we find iratos Notos, The 
poet's idea of the wind seenn to have 
been that it was sudden, stormy, and 
fickle, by no means such a wind as blows 
steadilv firora any one quarter. I tliink, 
then, that Virgil uses the word in this 
same sense, and that the cranes are not 
going steadily on migration either in 
spring or in autumn, bnt simply chang- 
ing their feeding-grounds on aCCOQUt of 
a local storm. 

ABN. XI. 271 FF. : DiOlCBDBAB AVBS. 

nunc etiam horribili visu portenta secjuuntinr, 
et soci) amissi petierunt Mtli«ra pennif, 
HmninibuaqQc vagantor aves (hca dba neomm 
flupplidal) et so^pukis lacrioiosis vocibus im- 
pleat 

Latinos had sent an embassy to 
Diomede in Apulia to ask him for ndp 
against the Trojans ; and in the course 
of his reply Diomede brings in one of 
the £avouriteold Mediterranean legends 
of the metamorphosis of human beings 
into animals. He himself, he says, was 
driven into exile after the fall of Troy, 
and his companions were changed into 
birds. In the story he reached the 
coast of Apulia between the Aufidus 
and the promontory of Garganus, where 
his comrades snfioed this fate. At the 
end of Heyne's commentary on Aen. xi. 
there is a very learned excursus on this 
legend and its various forms, and those 
who wish to examine it as a whole will 
do well to consult him. I am here only 
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concenied with one featare of it — the 

miraculous change into birds, and the 
inviting question what birds these were, 
which I am inclined to think I can 
answer with some confidence. Heyne 
has laboured hard to do -^o, diving into 
ancient and modern zoological writers 
from Pliny and AeUan to Aldrovandns 
and Willughby.* Unluckily this really 
learned man was not an ornitholofjist, 
and missed the one almost certain clue 
we have to the identification of these 
birds. 

Strabo (vi. p. 284) tells us that there 
were two small islands off the promon- 
toiy of Garganus; one was inhabited, 
the other desolate, and in this latter were 
the birds of Diomede even in bis own 
day — a little later than Virgil's life- 
time. About these birds Pliny has an 
interesting passaj^, which is taken 
from Juba the learned kin^ of Numidia, 
who lived about the same time as Strabo. 
Here are Pliny's words 

And I will not omit the birds of Diomede, 
which Juba calls Cataractae, telling us that they 
bave teeth and fire-coloured eyes, bat otherwise 
aie white. Tbey always have two captains, one 
to lead the band, the odier to bring up the rear. 
These birds die; furrows with tk* beak, then 
cover ihtm with wattlework^ and hide this wiih 
the earth thrown out at first; in these places 
tktf breed. Eachfbrrow has two openings, one 
faxrmg east, hj which they may 90 out towaids 
their fecding-grounds, the other facing west, by 
which they may return. They always flutter 
out to disburden the belly, and against the wind. 
In one place only of the whole world are they to 
be seen— namelyt dnt island wUdi we have m 



* He also refer-i to n writer unknown to me — 
Ver\ard, Aciouni of Otters. Choice Remarks 
made in a Journey,' p. 359 (1701)— but adds 
' sed ncc is scientia naturae satis fuit instructus.' 

• PBny X. ts6-7. The translation is that of 
our oldest English ornithologist, William 
Turner, whose work was edited by Mr. A. H. 
Evans u t ambridge in 1903. The original 
Latin of the important sentence is as follows : 
* sciobes excavaie rostrot inde cnte constemere 
et operire terra quae ante fuerit egesta : in his 
fetificare." My friend, "Mr. O. V. Aplin, de- 
scribed the nesting of our Sher^r water in he 

Zoologist for 1902, P; 16 : ' They breed chiefly 
in a steep grassy cliff . . . some in boles under 
the rocks, where thejr emerge from the turf; 
others in long clefts in and winding passages 
among the rocks.' This was in Bardsey Island, 
North Wales. In St. Kilda the birds make 
their own burrows, as they seem to have done 
in luIy,bot if they find a rabbit-burrow to hand 
they use it (Seebohm, Eggs of BritUk Birds, 



down as famous fer the tomb and shriae 9t 
Diome<te, over sgainst the sbote of Apulia 

Stripped of a few freaks of fancy, 
this account is credible in one im- 
portant point, namely, that these hir<U 
nested in holes or burrow* The only sea^ 
bird of the Mediterranean which does 
this is the representative in that basin 
of our own Manx Shearwatar, of which 
the burrowing habit has been often 
described by British ornithologists. 
These Shearwaters {Pu^nm kuhli) have 
the habit of frequenting small islands off 
a coast, and are not uncommon in such 
places on the Italian coast and elt^e- 
where; I wellrcmember seeing tiicm in 
the Straits of Bonifacio, where there 
are man^ small islands. In his book 
on the birds of Italy Professor Giglioli 
menttons several places in which they 
are found, and says that in Istria th^ 
still bear the name Artena, by which 
the birds of Diomede seem to have 
been known in the sixteenth century 
(Ileyne, p. 621).^ It would be interest- 
in£^ to know whether the Shearwaters 
ne.st at the present day in the islands 
off the coast of Apulia, but Giglioli has 
nothing to tell us about thi?. 

I will only add that the Shearwater 
seems to have acquired a ghostly repu- 
tation in the eastern Mediterranean. 
' From their restless habits and dark 
sombre plumage they are believed 
by the Moslons to be tenanted 1^ the 
souls of the condemned,' says Tristram, 
Nat. Hist, of Bible, p. 211; and in 
another place he speaks of them as ' the 
mysterious ghost-birds of the Bos- 
phorus.' Can this be a survival of the 
same old form of legend which we find 
in the story of the birds of Diomede? 
I think it possible that the real reason 
for this ghostly reputation may be 
found in the dismal noises made by the 
Shearwaters, especially at night. 'The 
keepers said they heard them at night 
making a noise ' like a child sobbinp^ in 
trouble.' Another described the noise 



^ Willughby (edited bv R&y) has a chamer 
on the ' Artenna of the Tremiti Islands,' which 
comes through .Mdrovandus from Clesiier, who 
seems to have seen a specimen. Aldrovandus' 
descriptian suits the Shearwater very fairly 
well : upper pans dusky or dark asb» under 
partt wnite. Dill hooked» toM tfiat of a 'good 
cotpulcnt hsB>* 
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as sounding like a deep-drawn out repe- 
tition of the words ' it's >'our fatjlt,' the 
emphasis on die word ' your ' (Forrest* 
Fauna of Norih W(il€S,p. 415). 

The word * fluminibus ' in Virgil's 
lines suggests that the birds did not 



confine themselves to islands, but ttdght 
stray up rivers, e.g. the Aufidus, and 
this is true of the Shearwaters. Pro- 
essor Gi^lioH says that one was takea 
at Terni in Central Italy in 1S77. 

W. Wardb Fowler. 



THE INDICATIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES. 



Prof£ssor J. A. Smith has raised a 
question as to the use of the indicative 
mood in relative clauses {C.R. for May 
and June, 1917, pp. 69-71), and appealed 
to those who have made a speciad stud^ 
of Gredc syntax for an answer. Is it 
possible for a relative clause with the 
simple 0? and an indicative to ex- 
press generality ? No answer has yet 
appeared, so I feel moved to attempt 
one. Professor Smith has been glided 
by Goodwin, and 1 do not wonder that 
the use of terms * indefinite' and 
'definite* in tiie Moods and Tenses 
(§§ 515-518 and succeeding sections) 
should have given rise to difficulties. 
Goodwin nowhere defines tliese terms; 
for I cannot regard it as a definition to 
say thnt a ' dciinite antecedent ' is found 
where the relative pronoun refers 10 a 
tUfimte person, thing, time, or place, 
and an * indefinite antecedent ' where 
the relative pronoun refers to an indefi- 
nite person, thing, etc. What is a 
definite person (thing, time, or place) ? 
I suppose by 'definite' Goodwin means 
* having clearly marked features of its 
own, so that it may be recognised with 
certainty,' like a picture with clearly 
marked outlines. Rut surely there may 
be ail degrees of definitencss in this 
sense. ' John Smith ' stands for a very 
definite person to me if I know him ; so 
too ' my wife.' ' Your wife ' is some- 
thing less definite to me. Still more 
indduite is the subject of the main 
clause in *The man whom I saw 
arrested seemed to be a foreigner ; but 
I could not see his face or hear what 
he said.* ^!ore indefinite still is the 
subject of * The man (or A man) who 
has no music in his soul,' etc. How 
about ' Whoever has no music in his 
soul ?' Is that more indefinite than 
' The (or A) man who,' etc., or is it 



not? Perhaps I may be told that 
questions are of the nature of those 

objectionable ones which ' would opeet 
any theolot^y * But they force them- 
selves upon any reader of Goodwin 
who tries to see how his rules apply. 
Why, for instance, does he put Demo- 
sthenes L. (§ 262) under the definite 
category? The meaning of TtiviKavra 
Sre ovS S T« XP^ iroteiv l^ere is * at a 
time when you will not even be able to 
do what you ought,' the time of this 
event being surdfy as much unknown 
as that in ' The day will come when 
sacred Trov will (shall) fall,' or* au iror* 
oXatXp 'iTuo'i ifnj {II. IV. 164), where 
the construction the relative dause 
is quite different. It is in connexion 
with the last two of the above-men- 
tioned types of sentence that Professor 
Smith's question arises, and it relates 
particularly to the interpretation of 
Plato, R^. X. 596 A, irepl acatrra 
moXXA «I$ roArhv wofta hrvri09ii*». Can 
this mean * in connexion with each 
group of particulars to which we apply 
the same name ' (Adam's translation) ? 
Now a reference to ^camples liice those 
contained in Goodwin, M.T. ^ 534, 
would not nnsv.'cr Professor Smith's 

auestion. xNor would examples like 
le following, which naturally suggest 
themselves : Oj' ol 6eol tfuXovonv anod' 
i/p<rxoi p4o^ (Menander, quoted by Sto- 
baeus, Flor. 120. 8). Nio^ 8' &iro>Xv$' 
opTiva ^CKet deo^ (Stobaeus X20. 13), 
which, whether metrical or not, is at 
any rate good Greek for ovtu/ &v 
$909* "OXfitoi 89 T<(S* AraMTV, etc. 
{Homeric Hymn II. 480-2). "OX/Sto? 
SffTis i^fhv fteeiva KoiXap elaiv tnro \06va 
(Pindar, i ra^. 6). For Professor Smith's 
query relates to instances which have 
an antecedent expressed, like exoffTa 
iroXKd in the Republic passage. 
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This antecedent is to be defined by a 
clause introduced by 5? (not S<rTi^). 
Such an antecedent will necessarily be 
mcom^eUf as needing definition; in 
othrv words, it will be in one sense 
indehntte undefined). In such 

cases it is usual in English to use no 
comma before the relative pronoun. 
But Greek sentences like 'This is the 
house that Jack built ' would not be to 
the point; for the antecedent of the 
relative must apply to all or everyone 
of a class. I have not made nny sys- 
tematic search for Greek examples 
having these characteristic i, but I sug- 
gest that instances like the following 
might easiJy be multiplied: (i) Plato 
Gorg. 450 B iicAirrfi avrvv wepl \6yow 
AfTt TOUTOU? ot rxffxdvQvaiv Bvr€<t vepl to 
Trpayfjui oiJ eKdcrrrj eariv r) rix^V- Here 
there are two examples, and they may 
be contrasted with ra6rt]v p-qTooixr^v 
«aXe»9 ^ &vf irepii XSjow {ibid., below) ; 

iowett"'s translation makes no difference 
etween the clauses with the indicative 
and the clause with the subjunctive. 

(2) Phacdo 65 E ai/To exaerrov Trepl ou 
ffKo-nel. (3) Soph. Ajax 812 dvSpa 7* 
t<i airevBet, damiv, where English would 
have the indefinite article, * a man, who 
is bent on death.' ^ An example with 

^ I agree with Professor Piatt {C.Q. V. 
p. a8) in reading <nr«iid<« (not vuti^j, bat not 
for Uie reason iraidi he gives, viz. that ipfya^ 



the negative ^-jj may be even more 
conclusive : Plato Rep. 605 E toiovtov 
&v8pa olov HavTov Ti9 (mj a^utl eu/cu. It 

is a curious fact that examples to the 

point arc in grammars conspicuous by 
their absence ; it would seem that they 
have been thoui^t to need no notice. 
But I am inclined to agree with what 
Mr. A. C. Pearson says in the Classical 
Quarterly for April of this year (pp. 66, 
67), that in the interests of clearness 
a more exact classification of relative 
clauses is required. Among other 
things we uiust consider whether the 
character of the antecedent as either 
incoff'p!cfc (in the sense indicated above) 
or self-contained (as, for example, when it 
is a proper name) is of importance for 
the grammatical construction of the rela- 
tive clnncc; and we may well raise the 
question whether the distinction of 
' definite ' or * indefinite ' ought not to 
be replaced by something ft little less 
indefinite. 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 



Ajax. A clause with the indicalive may follow 
an incomplete antecedent just as well as an 
antecedent which is self-coauined, though iu 
ftmcrion dillen in the two cases. With J^b*s 
note in support of ir?r«iJ8j; compare his note on 
1160 of the same play, where he rightly prefers 
the indicative. The two passages are parallel — 
the one with, the other without, an antecedent 



NOTES 



THE TITLE OF ISIDORE'S 
ETYMOLOGIES, 

Professor Anspach, who is to edit 
Isidore for the Vienna series (but 
when ?) has declared {Deutsche LiteratW' 
xeitung, 1912, col. 1628) that the time* 
honoured alternative titte of Isidore's 
great encyclopaedia, Origines, should be 
dropped, and the more cumbrous title 
8ubstituted,4feOn^ : c QuttrmdomRemm. 
Why ? Because, in a preface written for 
the (abortive ?) publication of the work 
in Sisebut's reign, Isidore thus describes 
its nature and contents: *en tibi, sicut 
pollicitns sum, mis! opus de origino 
quamndam rerum,' etc 



T would enter a caveat against dis- 
carding the familiar Origines, if no better 
argument can be found. For an 
author's account of a book in a letter to 
a friend is one thing, the title under 
which he handed the manuscript over to 
tiie bookseller is another. To take one 
example out of many, Cicero writes 
about his/!caitfmicstoAtticus(i3, 16, i): 
* illam dteaSrifMltc^v trxnrra^iv totam ad 
Varronem tradnximus.' But who would 
dream of arguing that thi=; Greek phrase 
wr^s tlic title (or a title) which Cicero 
assigned to the book or b^ which his 
friends and contemporaries referred 
to it? 

Let me take this opportunity of asking 
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anyone who has a copy of the Oxford 
edition of Isidore's Etymologiae (sive 
Orighm) \o correct aa extfaofdinary 

mistake in its first line of text. The 
prefatory Epistle A •hould begin dum 
amid hUcras. 

W« M. LiKDSAY. 



PORTUS ITIUS. 

On re-reading recently Dr. Rice 
Holmes' argument in A ncieni Britain for 
the identification of Portas Ittns wHIi 
Boulo^e, it occurred to me that the 
apparently most improb^ible point in 
that theory has an almost exact parallel 
in modem times. He believed that to 
the native settlement of Gesoriacum 
(or rather to its harbour) the Romans 
first gave the name Portus Itius, indi- 
eating the epot as ^port of the district^ 



and later the name Bononia, which was 
brought from Italy, though not strictly 
Latin. The theory involves the sap- 
position that the term Portus Itius died 
out, while the other two names lasted 
on together for a time, till Bononia 
finally alone survived, and has remained 
to this day. So to the locality called 
by the natives Tekwini we have given 
the name, first of Port Natal, and then 
of Durban, which, though not English 
but French in origin, is an importation 
fr<mi Europe; and while the Zulu 
word is known, not by Kaffirs only, but 
by many Europeans on the spot, 
* Port Natal * is to-day rarely used there, 
and in England it is hard to find, in 
ordinaiy ounpany, people who know 
that Port Natal and Durban are iden- 
tical. 

E. E. Genner. 

/mu CMeiitt Oxford. 



REVIEWS 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT COINAGE. 700-800 B.C. 



History of Ancient Cuina^^^e, 700-300 B.C. 
By Pbrcy Gardner, Litt.D., Pro- 
lessor of Classical Archaeology in 
Oxford. Pp. xiiH-463. Clarendon 
PresSf 19x8. 

If in the near future we are to expect 

an improvement in Classical teaching 
with corrt'?; pontine; increase of interest 
in the aacieai ieanung, then Professor 
Gardner's work on Greek coinage is a 
timely publication. His previously 
published essays on the Ionic jE^volt 
and on the earliest issues of Hellas 
Proper had thrown such a welcome 
flood of light upon difficult and complex 
problems, that the announcement of 
the larger work seemed perhaps to 
raise our hopes to a dangerous height : 
they were not, however, doomed to 
disappointment. 

Exp«t8 will find plenty of important 
suggestions to ponder o\'er : but the 
real merit of the new volume lies in its 
M^hod. It u not too much to say 
that, for thoscr who merely regard 
numismatic; as a branch of /general 
archaeology or rather as a necessary 



adjunct to the study of ancient history, 
the book will mark an epoch. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of placing the whole subject of Greek 
coinage m a new and clear light: 
Previously it was extremely difficult 
or impossible for the outsider or novice 
to get any proper grasp of numismatic 
facts or their bearings upon the broad 
flood of history. The facts indeed were 
there in great number— too great, for it 
was impossible to see the forest fnr the 
trees. The ' Historia Numorum ' was 
a mine of information, not narrowly 
r^arding coins only; but then you 
necessarily found little or no co-ordina- 
tion between the £act8 relating to 
individual city states. Everything was 
detached, everything fiur to seek. H ead 
attended to his own business, which 
was numismatics: Dr. Gardner, no 
mean numismatist, is above sJl the 
historian — and one withal who com- 
bines judgment with imagination to a 
quite unusual degree. And so he has 
K>r the first time treated the anhfect as 
a simple and organic unity. 
We find two outstanding features in 
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thif work. Ffnt of all the writer 

attacks the really difficult problems — 
those connected with the east and 
north-east of the Aegean area. Pre- 
viously Im had cleared away the fogs 
that surrounded the origin and early 
history of money in the Greek main- 
land and especially in Athens, which 
had seemed before he wrote to present 
almost insoluble difficulty. But the 
perplexity, the confusion, the haziness 
in which the coinage of Asia Minor 
and Thrace had appeared to be en- 
veloped was something inde<;cribably 
bad: it was little wonder that the 
ordinary student of Gieek and Greek 
history fni.nd himself excused from 
the 'obligation of trying to pierce for 
himself this appalling region of 
^M-Cimm^an gloom. Now Gard- 
ner takes you by the hand, shows you 
what were the main forces operating at 
various epochs in the Near East, and 
how they would have sheeted the issue 
and circulation of various sorts of 
money. A method like this cannot 
be, and does not daim to be^ infallible 
— but when applied with knowledge 
and discretion it becomes thoroughly 
enlightening and encouraging to the 
groping student. He at least sees some 
nets in their proper setting : he learns 
what is the true perspective of numis- 
matic study. In everv science it is the 
jodicioilS tise of hypothesis that counts. 
In every science, the true guide, while 
he uses hypothesis is yet continually 
warning ns against the ahuae of it, 
which consists in straining evidence 
beyond its due limit. 

The other main characteristic of 
Professor Gardner's treatment seems 
to lie in his extraordinary insistence 
upon the importance of standards as 
distinct from types, symbols and in- 
scriptions. No one knows better than 
he now difficult and elusive is this 
aspect of numismatic study. Yet it 
seems to the present writer that from 
the outsider's point of view, it is a 
great boon tc nave assistance in this 
matter not merely on account of its 
difficulty, but also because of its impor- 
tance. Naturally the beginner is 
drawn (was not Gardner drawn when 
he wrote his Types of Greek Coins ?) to 
Study those fieataces in moo^ which 



first strike the eye, those which can 

also be reproduced in the photograph 
or electrotype, and v. hich bear a direct 
relation to art as weii as to history. 
All the same, Dr. Gardnor has done 
well to remind us in his new work that 
weight is the real standard of value, 
and that if we are to proceed with coins 
beyond the merely dilettante stage we 
must be prepared to deal with varieties 
of standard quite as readily or more 
readily than with the more attractive 
varieties of type and symbol. 

For the English reader who has 
previously gone to Head for his infor- 
mation aboat standards and nomis- 
matic history, it will be a distinct 
reassurance to find how closely Gardner 
is in accord with the earlier authority. 
It is true that he gained his numis- 
matic knowledge under Head during 
the sixteen ^ears he spent as a member 
of the British Kfuseam staff. On 
the other hand, Gardner's mind is so 
independent and his whole outlook so 
original that to see his confidence in 
Head's theories (speaking generally, of 
cnnrsn, because there are also numerous 
instances to the contrary) will tend to 
increase the reader's reliance upon both 
writers. 

Another intrrc~ting feature in Gard- 
ner's work is his attempt, often very 
convincing, not merely to connect 
the general trend of history with the 
facts and tendencies of numismatic 
output, but also to date numismatic 
issues exactly by reference to known 
events. For instance, he gives reasons 
for asserting that the Olive Crown, 
which appears on Athena's helmet on 
all but the very early tetradracbms of 
Athens, was adopted in honour of the 
victory of Marathon. This of course 
is particularly interesting to the student 
— and the look positively teems with 
similar suggestion'^, which it would 
take too long to enumerate. 

We may, however, refer to a few 
points in the work which seem to offer 
special difficulty or round for respect- 
ful criticism. It seems a pity that Dr. 
Gardner, in his enthusiasm for Greek 
art, is at all times inclined to write 
slightingly of the Minoan civilisation, 
or at least its influence upon later 
Greek cnltoie. Many students think 
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about Evans's work, and probaUy he 

thinks himself that fnrxt perhaps to 
his attention to problems connected 
with early writing) his theories on 
Minoan weights and standards consti- 
tute his most important contribution to 
learning. Now, the origin of the roost 
truly Gredc coin standard, which is the 
Aeginetan, has always been a g^reat 
difficulty to numismatists, and Evans 
claimed to And at Gaossos the secret 
of this problem. Gardner was free to 
reject this theory, of conrse. But he 
seems to do so on very slight grounds, 
and chiefly on account of the a priori 
tmpossibihty of Gnossos having influ- 
enced later Greece. Quod erai prohan- 
dum. Nor does he appear to attach 
suffident importance to Mr. Hogarth's 
arguments for the existence of coins in 
Ionia long prior to 700 B.C. Again, 
though it is a much smaller point, as 
repfards the derivation of the ooini^e of 
Corcyra from the Aeginetan standard, 
Gardner does not appear to be clear. 
Unless we have quite misunderstood 
his meaning, the account given of the 
matter in pp. 139-140 appears to be 
contradicted on pp. 169 and 375. 

To revert once more to the Athenian 
currency. Dr. Gardner's reading of the 
much-discussed passage in the Frogs of 
Aristophanes is different from that of 
Head. And Gardner seems to think 
that the expression ;)^^aX«4« irovtjpd does 
not refer to a bronze coinage of any 
sort, but to the gold coins, to the issue 
of which as a war necessity the poet is 
objecting. This appears to strain the 
text, and as Head speaks of the exist- 
ence even in the British Museum of 
plated bronife tetradrachms of this 
period (giving a reason for their rarity) 
we think the author might reconsider 
his explanation. Again, on p. 226, 
remarking on the slowness of the 
change at Athens from ver^' small 
silver to bronze, he gives as a reason 
for this that they often carried their 
change in the mouth, and that the 
taste of bronze would be unpleasant. 
Is it possible to bdieve that there was 
anyvniere a custom of carrying bronze 
in the mouth? It \9. said that silver 
was so carrioi, evidently on account of 



its extreme tenuity and the consequent 

risk of its los^^. But it nppenr?^ to the 
present writer extremely unlikely that 
bronze would ever have been so carried, 
and that perhaps Aristophanes in the 
' Ekklesiazousai ' was joking when he 
suggested the existence of the practice. 

We should also like to ask whether 
our author does not insist too much 
upon the distinctness of the Attic as 
compared to the (original) Euboic 
Standard ? That Peisistratus did raise 
the standard from about 130 tn 135 
grains, and that he forced up the Euboic 
standard at Corinth and elsewhere, we 
take as sufficiently proved in the earlier 
essay of Dr. Gardner. And the reasons 
given by him for believing there was 
elsewhere a previous standard of 135 
grains are weighty. But all the same 
the main reason which Gardner himself 
holds for the raising of the standard — 
namely, the increased supply owing to 
the discovery of silver at Laurium — 
would seem to suggest the issue of 
heavier coins of the old rather than the 
adoption of a brand-new standard. It 
is perhaps to some extent a matter of 
words, but the multiplication of distinct 
standards is to be avoided where un- 
necessary, and elsewhere Gardner speaks 
of mints uttering heavy coin for suffi- 
cient reasons, though undoubtedly the 
changing of standsu-ds in the opposite 
direction would have been commoner. 

We think on the whole that the 
author did right in not bringing down 
his treatise beyond Alexander the 
Great, or approximately the end of the 
fourth century. The succeeding periods 
may be interMtbg,and even enormously 
so ; but ^ the inteiest is different, and 
the relation of numismatic to historical 
study not perhaps so vital. We are 
informed, however, that possibl}^ in the 
future a work on the later period will 
be forthcoming ; nnd if so, we niiy 
safely predict that iieitiier the student s 
admiration nor the weight of his obli- 
gation tn Dr. Gardner will be thereby 
diminished. 

H. Browkb. 
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EASTERN VERSIONS OF THI 

Die Chadhirkgende und der AUxander- 
rOMon. By I. Fbibdlaender. P|>. 
sdv-t-saS. Berlin: Teobner. H. I2. 

Professor Friedlaender of New 
York has undertaken and carried 
through a task of considerable import- 
ance. He has traced the history of the 
cbi^ figure in Mohammedan legend, 
Cliadhir, from various sources, ol which 
he hnds the chief in the Romance of 
Alexander. In his regress he halts for 
an interesting moment at the eighteenth 
Sura of the Koran, in which Mohammed 
repeats a legend about Moses, which is, 
in turn, an echo of the adventure of 
Alexander with his cook, as told by the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes. The cook one day 
was called upon to prepare a salted 
fish for the taUe, hut the fish came to 
life again as the cook began to wash it 
in a certain spring. Whf-n the foun- 
tain of life was thus discovered, the 
cook, without telling anybody ol his 
discover\% took some of the water for his 
cv.-n rop'^iimption. and ?o became im- 
muital. But the iiniuortahty thus 
gained was of no value to him, for 
Alexander had a stone tied round the 
neck of the immortal cook and threw 
him into the sea, where he still lives 
as a sea-spirit. In the Koran, the 
Alexander of this story reappears first 
as Moses, and soon after as the Two- 
homed. The cook may perhaps be 
traced in Chadhir who, although he does 
not appear under his own name m the 
Koran, is identified with a servant of 
Moses mentioned in the same eighteenth 
Sura. 

Such are the bare outlines of the 
theme. The author has treated it in a 
masterly manner, both from the stand- 
point of literary history and from that 
of folk-lore. He has surveyed and 
described the literary source^-^re^, 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic — not to 
speak of Ethiopian and Persian — in such 
a way that the reader has before him 
an illuminating outlook upon the 
Eastern world of legend.^ Dr. Fried- 
laender's Jewish training has nnade it 

* C.R. i8go, pp 250 Marpoliontifc's 
teview oi Budge s Fstudo-CaUtsiheMS. 



ROMANCE OF ALEXANDER. 

doubtless the easier for him thus to 
control the ridh Semitic literatures to 

which Hebrew furnishes perhaps the 
best key. it must be my partial 
excuse for having so long delayed this 
notice, that I have hem tempted to 
verify, in some cases at least, the refer- 
ences which are so adequately furnished. 
In particular, we may notice the exact- 
ness with which the Arabic historians 
have handed down through long chains 
of records the first authentic state- 
ments {p. 133). 

Not less admirable is the method of 
the author who points out that the 
details of a legend are mainly important 
so far as they converge upon the lead- 
ing figures (p. 35 n.). For Dr. Fried- 
laender proceeds upon the principle 
that in folk-lore mere resembkmce does 
not prove that one of the parties to the 
likeness is rdatod histoncally to the 
other. While the same details recur 
in various stories, only d^nite his- 
torical tradition can justify us in de- 
claring that one fnrm of a legend is 
derived from another in wliich the 
leadii^ figure is diff^ent. There is 
only one case in which, I venture to 
surest, the author's caution in this 
respect has carried him too far. The 
striking resemblances between the Ro- 
mance of Alexander and primitive Baby- 
lonian l^ends fail, for the author, in 
convincing him that 6abyl<»i influenced 
the writer of the Romance. Neither 
Dr. Friedlaender nor Ausfeld in h^ 
study of the Romance* has taken 
account of the history of Berosus, who 
opened out to the Greek world for the 
first tmie an adequate knowledge of 
Babylonian traditions. I am the more 
surprised that Dr. Friedlaender should 
have given us no help in this quarter, 
because our knowle^e of Berosus, is 
largely due to the references which 
Josephus makes to him. In fact, the 
Jewish scholarship, which at Alexan- 
dria culminated m the translation of 
the Septuagint, has for its pendant a 
scarcely less important attempt at 
Babylon to bring the Semitic traditions 



» CJ?. 1910, p. 70. 
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before the somnmding ncm-Semitic 
WOrid. Unfortunatdy, for the present, 
we must be content to take note of the 
proselytism which so math enlai^ed 
the Jewidicomnmiiity. In the absence 
of further knowledge, we may regard the 
book of Jonah as the chief monument 
of the fruitful contact of the Jewish 
mind with the spiritual life of their 

5 entile neighboxirs. For the author of 
onaht in the f(mn oi a Midrash, deals 
with the circumstances of the Jewish 
comnranity, as they appeared about 
300 B.C., and his book is art appeal to 
his fellow religionists to spread the 
laith of Yahweh in the empire of 
Alexander, It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the Babylonian Talirtud 
should furnish evidences of faimlianty 
with the legends which grew np round 
Alexander already while he was still 
alive. But it is also probable that the 
account which the Babylonian Talmud 
ipves of the great king did not depend 
only upon oral tradition, as Dr. Fried- 
laender suggests, but also upon Greek 
literary sources (pp. a2 £f.). The 
encyclopedic character of the Talmud 
has been somewhat disguised by the 
later Jewish particularism against which 
Jonah protested. 

The problem thus presented is so 
difficult that, in the light of it, we may 
well hesitate before we admit the direct 
influoice of the Indian East upon Gredc 
culture, before the time of Alexander. 
When did Dionysus pay his first visit 
to India? 

In his account of the Syrian sources 
for the later form of the legend, the 
author omits an interesting contribu- 
tion to the Romance which is found in a 
Syriac version, but has not yet been 
traced to a Greok original.* It closes 
fragmentarily vsith a description of the 
foigeoufl temple of Dionysus at Nysa; 
steps of sapphire, golden statnes of 



^ C/. Roediger, Chrestomaihia Syfiaca\ 
pp. 103 fl. 



dancers and mu^dans. show us an 

oriental imagination playing roimd the 
fact that Alexander's army recognised 
in their march eastwards through the 
Khyber pass a worship which reminded 
them of Dionysus, not only in the de- 
tails of ritual, but in some ol the local 
place-names. 

Just before I received this interesting 
book for rc\iew, T had visited at "Rome 
the church of S. Pietro in Vincoh and, 
IDce so many othor visttms, had been 
p^plexed by the horns upon Moses' 
head in Michael Angelo's monument to 
Julius 11. The Vulgate translation in 
Exodus xxxiv. 35, faciem MoyH esu 
cornuiam, explains well enough for the 
moment, and should have been noted 
by the Old Testament Revisers. For 
if we go behind the Vulgate, we find 
that Aquila — Jerome's authority for the 
reading * was homed ' rather than 
'shone' — claimed to translate the 
Hebrew text with more accuracy than 
the Septuagint had done. Aquila prob- 
ably represented the opinion o£ the 
Palestinian school (an opinion hdd 
ako, it would appear, by the Jewish 
instructors of Mohammed) that Moses 
was homed after his interview with 
Yahweh. We are reminded irresistiUy 
of the homed Alexander upon the coins 
of Lysimarhns and Ptolemy,^ who in 
his turn luid met the ram-god Amen 
face to fa ( t Even if we suppose that 
the horns of Moses stood in some rela- 
tion to the ancient symbolism of the 
bull under which form Yahwdi was 
worshipped, we are left with the pro- 
found idea that the worshipper who 
sees his God becomes like him. Dr. 
Priedlaaider has confined himself to 
literary evidence, but there opens out 
before u'? an artistic history wliirh might 
serve as an appendix to tius admirable 
piece of wwk. 

FBAtrs Grangbil 



• G. P. Hill. Hitt. Gr$$k Cohu, pp. lai. 158. 
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POETI ALI 

Potti AlgssuTtdrini. By AuGUSTO Ros- 
TA6NI. Pp. 398. Tnria: Fntdli 
Booca, Lire 5. 

This is a very interesting and well- 
knit book. The author holds a definite 
theory about the character of Alexan- 
drian poetry in general. He has read 
widely in the scattered German, French* 
Italian and English bodes and papers 
on the subject, and supports his state- 
ments by notes placed at the end of 
each chapter. If he seems inclined, 
like many present-day scholars, to make 
his bricks with the straw of bad evidence 
in default of good, or it may be on 
occasion with no straw at all, it would 
at any rate need a critic of much learn- 
ing to confute him, and the freshness of 
his interest in third-century poetiy and 
the world from which it sprang tnrows 
much light on the political, literary, 
cotmtry and town life of the period. 
His habit of constantly inverting the 
subject and object of sentences makes 
his style somewhat difficult to an 
English reader, and the Italian language 
is apt to be more lavish of words than 
our own, bat his power of making- the 
charm of the authors whom he discusses 
felt is unauestionable, his translations 
ace full ot grace, and even the vivid 

Eicture<; of Theocritu are enhanced by 
is descrmtions. 

In the warth centoiy. as Greek poetry 
declined, prose advanced, being, in 
Signer Rostagni's opinion, the appro- 
priate means by which the scientific 
nmit of the age could express itself 
But this spirit of intellectual curiosity 
needed an outlet for the imaginative 
portrayal of human life, which it could 
not find in the strict forms of classical 
poetry. Euripides had, tt true, 
given a new colour to the traditional 
nanework of myth, but, as a rul^ the 
feuxth century, which haid brolBHii with 
the past, found the conventions of 
hymns, paeans, elegies, and tragedies 
artificial and fauunpering. For a time 
poetry withered ; only scanty firagments 
have come down to us. but if we liad 
lost none oi the great quantity that 
was pfodiified» we should still, aaya 



Signor Rostagni, feel ' a sense of void,' 
as though th«e works, ' snflertng firom 

the effect of an unfavourable climate, 
had only come to birth out of respect 
for tradition' (p. 25). 

E uripides, Antimacbus, and Choerilos 
show a consciousness that society and 
art in their day had detached them- 
selves from the society and art of the 
past. This conadoosness 'created the 
atmosphere necessary for the reflor- 
escence of poetry.* Artistic fiction, in 
the opinion of Signer Rostagni, is the 
distinctive quality of this reflorescence. 
The poets of an earlier age would com- 
pose a hymn or an epithalamium for a 
special occasion, to be sung by a 
special chorus ; Theocritus and his con- 
temporaries invent a scene, a marriage 
or a festival, describing the actors and 
their surroundings in detail, and intro- 
ducing imaginatively the sonsfs that 
they would sing in such situations. If 
we follow Signer Rostagni, we shall 
look on the art of the Alexandrians not 
as a decadence, but as a transition to a 
modern attitude of mind, which cheer- 
fully takes the whole spectacle of 
human nffairs, ^eat and small, for its 
province, with a decided tendency to 
dwell on oU j(p(t>^6a, oU avveafiev, 
Euripides felt pain in the process of 
coming down from the heroic to the 
ordinary world, but Theocritus wears 
his sc^tidsm lightly, and all the Alex- 
andrian poets reveal that they breathe 
the air of ' perfumed salons and comfor- 
table libraries ' (p. 41). 

Signor Rostagni sums np Theocritus 
as the poet of all aspects and hues of 
life,' who enjoys its many-coloured 

!)icture with a quiet sense of pleasure 
p. 94). It is a mistake to look upon 
lim as the t)'pical poet of the country 
as opposed to the town, for he is fully 
tt much, if not more, at home in the 
streets of Alexandria, as in the pastures 
and hills of Sicily and Magna Grecia 
(where Signor Rostagni conjectures 
that he may have lived for a while, 
before going to Cos), or in the literary 
circle of Cos. Hi" natural bent is for 
the things of ' la piccola umanita,' and 
though he cuts hit eye over anything 
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and eveiything with iDtelligence, he 
does not take everything equally to 

hi" heart : hence a certain frigidity, 
when he deals with court and heroic 
themes. All through his work we can 
descry Theocritus himself enjoying the 
cpnctacle that he has created for us, 
whether it be Simaetha's passion, the 
litterateurs of Cos masquerading as 
shepherds, and betraying their know- 
ledge of art and music, or the hints to 
Aeschines of blemishes in the character 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Herein lies 
the distinction between Theocritus and 
Hf rndn'-' : ' Theocritus we know, but we 
couid never know Hcrodas, except 
negatively, because he has never gone 
beyond the surface of the things that 
he describes ' (p. 84). The lay figures 
of Herodas, in toeirown lack of vitality, 
disclose nothing of their inventor's 
temperament. 

The handling of the Daphnis myth 
in popular legend, and in literature 
from Stesichorus downwards, gives 
Signor Rost nc^ni the opportunity of dis- 
covering what he takes to be the true 
nature of literary pastoral poetry. 
With Maass, he finds the origin of the 
legend in Euboea, and believes that it 
was transplanted to Sicily by Ionian 
colonists. One form prevailed round 
about flimera, another in the regions 
of Leontini and Catana, and the Ionian 
Daphnis, spreading his sphere of 
influence, came mto contact at 
Syracuse with the Dorian bucolic hero 
Diomos, and superseded bim in popu- 
larity. Rustic legends and songs, 
peasant life as represented in these 
songs- such was the natural material 
for third century poets to seize eagerly 
in their revolt against the rigidity of 
classical restrictions. In particular 
the myth of Daphnis, with its romantic 
story, provided Hermesianax, Sositheus, 
aiMl others, including above all Theo- 
critus, with a theme after their own 
hearts, which reappears again and 
again. Alexandrian bucolic poetry is 
many sided ; sometimes it depicts 
countr}' folk in their 'rude.^za ongin- 
ale sometimes it shows us town poets 
playing at being Arcadian shepherds (in 
Watte aiT ; sense), rind again it develops 
the lyrical and emotional side of current 
legends as a means of expressing 'la 



propria poesia della natura e del cuora * 
(p. X62). Signor Rostagni might have 

referred to D'Annunzio's La Figlia di 
lorio, as n, splendid example of the 
Theocriteau spirit in our own day. 

In a chapter on Asdepiades and his 
school in Samos, the same tendencies of 
the Alexandrian age are set forth. 
Humour, scepticism, a lively interest in 
the world at large, and espiecially in 
themselves and their emotions, charac- 
terised these poets, and they, one after 
another, made play with the myth of 
Glaucus just as another group used 
Daphnis for a poetical air and varia- 
tions. But the part of the book which 
is the most likely to attract attention 
and challenge controversy is the treat- 
ment of Callimachus in Chapter V. 
The author holds that the six Hymns 
are inspired by one design, and all date 
from 280-270. The Hymn^ to Dcmeter 
and Pallas stand somewhat apart from 
the rest, in being free from current 
politics, but all six are literary competi- 
tions, not songs intended to be sung at 
actual festivals. As other Alexandrian 
poets paint town or country lifis, so 
Callimachus chooses to set before us 
' the sacred ceremonies which in a 
certain degree satisfy his tastes as an 
artist and a learned man ' (p. 256). 
Along with this wish to ' hold up a 
mirror to the religious hymns of the 
past' (p. 261), Callimachus unites, in 
the Hymns to Zeus, Delos, Artemis, 
and Apollo, the purpose of celebrating 
his king, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
Aninoe II. Signor Rostagni finds that 
the parallel bctw on Zeus or Apollo and 
Pt' lemy runs throughout the poems, 
and does not merely crop up incidentally 
in the few passages where it is distinctly 
announced. In order to support his 
views, he discusses several chronological 
questions, notably in an appendix on 
the dominion of Ptolemy in Ionia» 
which ho considers to have lasted from 
about 274 to shortly after the death of 
Arnnoe. At the end of the Hynm to 
Apollo he holds Apollonius Rhodius to 
be the poet ' as vast as the sea,' to whom 
Callimachus objects, and thinks that 
the date of the hymn is approximately 
that nf the time when Apollonius left 
Alexandria, owing to the failure of the 
first book of the ArgmumHca to win 
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royal favour ; from this position it Is an 

easy step to see in the peroration of 
the hvmn the triumph of Callimachos 
over bis discomfited rivsL 

Besides chronology, some question^; 
concerning Theodorus Syracusanus, 
Rhinthon, Dosiades of Crete (who is 
the Lycidas of Theocr. VII., according 
to Signor Rostagni), and the debt of 
Propertius IV. 6 to Callimachus are dis- 
cussed in appendixes. A confusing slip 
inverts Docisns and lonians out p. 143* 



TluNigh on his own showing, Epi- 
charmus, Menander, nnt to speak of 
Euripides, Antimachus and many more, 
have qualities which would be called 
Alexandrian in third-century writers. 
Signer Rostaj^ni is a very persuasive 
advocate, aiid has a great body of 
learning at his command, whether to 
call witnesses to Jiis aid or to overthiow 
his opponents. 

Adsla Marion Adam. 



MODERN GREER IN ASIA MINOR. 



Modem Greek in Asia Minor : a Study 

of the Dialects of Silli, Cappadocia, and 
Pharasa. With grammar, texts, trans- 
lation, and glossary. By R. M. Daw- 
kins, M. A., Tate Director of the British 
School at Atherih. With a chapter 
on the subject-matter of the folk- 
tales by W. R. Haluday, B.A., 
B.Litt» Cambridge University Press. 

Tiiis IS a book of real importance for 
the student of Modem Greek. Mr. 
Dawkins has an extraordinarily acute 
ear, and he takes the most minute 
care in his transcriptions ; probably no 
one has ever recorded Modern Greek 
sounds with such exactitude. He has 
also chosen a district of which very 
little was known, at a time when the 
dialects were dying out from natural 
causes, and it is not likely that many of 
them or those who speak them will 
sorvive this war. In the summer of 
1914 the Turks were already persecu- 
ting their Greek subjects and driving 
them from their homes by the thousand, 
with murder and robbery, as I haf^n 
to know from reading hundreds of cap- 
tured letters ; and what they have done 
since we fsxay easily guess. Very little 
has been printed before about these 
dialects; what there is, Mr. Dawkins 
has used. 

Besides the linguistic matter, the 

book contains a good deal of information 
as to population, local buildings, and 
the way the people live, with several 
photogiaphs. Tnere are most extia^ 
ordinary nndcrjTroimd houses and even 
churches ; the practice of living under- 



ground is mentioned by XenophoB. 
One is reminded by such a sketch as 
Fig. 2, p. 16, of the tomb of Christ, 
with a stone rolled along for a door. 

The forms of these dialects are aU 
carefully tabulated and critically ex- 
amined. The dialects are in them- 
selves less attractive to the literary 
student than those of the Greek main- 
land nr the islands : they are degraded 
and corrupt, and contain an unusual 
number of Turkish and Latin loan- 
words. The Turkish influence, as one 
might expect, is very strong, and here, 
as dsewhere, the influence of the local 
schorts is very bad. I have found in 
my own travels that the schoolmaster 
is generally a pedant, whose literary 
style is dreadful ; but providence gives 
us a compensation in the schoolmaster's 
wife, who is delightfully primitive, 
speaks a good dialect Greek, and knows 
the local tales and superstitions. Mr. 
Dawkins sums up the characteristics of 
the dialects in a special section (p. 192). 
One remarkable feature is the borrowing 
of Turkish verbs, for verbs are not bor* 
rowed until dialects begin to fuse. 

More than half the book is occupied 
by the text and translation of folk-talet^ 
and this alone would give it a penminent 
value. As stories, the tales are dis- 
appointing ; they are told in a bald 
style, and are not in that respect equal 
to those we already know. But they 
are full of interest, not only for the 
student of folk-tales, but still more for 
the student of life and manners. They 
are a fairly representative collrrtion, 
and the largest collection yet published 
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in English. Mr. Halliday analyses 
their contents, showing the analogies 
with other Greek tales, and some 
parallels from other fields; he also 
adds a bibliography. There are hardly 
any classical echoes ; the Cyclops story 
» probably not an onbroken tradition. 



but there are not wantinpf classical 
^isodes, such as the floating box. 
Each tale has its aatbority given* 
Finally, there are dialect glossaries, 
Greek and Tilrkish, an index, and 
sketch-maps; the indices fill 115 pages. 

W. H. D. RoQSB. 



POSTGATE'S LI 

AT. Annaei Lucani de bello ciuili. Liber 
VIII. Edited by J. P. Postgate, 
Litt.D., F.BA. One vol. 8vo. Pp. 

cxii 4- 146. I map. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1917. 3s. net. 

A GOOD explanatory edition of the eighth 
book of Lucan was badly wanted. 
Professor Postgate has supplied the 
want in an edition which no one who 
loves Lucan or Latin can afford to 
neglect. It pours out in liberal measure 
the results of many a year's devotion 
to ancient literature, and one may sav 
with full confidence that no one will 
read it without finding in it both en- 
lightenment and stimulus. There is 
probably no book of Lucan which affords 
more room for differences of opinion 
than Book VIII. In several places I 
cannot quite see eye to eye with the 
present editor. A few of these passages 
will be noticed here; others do not 
admit of discussion within the limits of 
a short review. But one can learn a 
great deal from Professor Postgate's 
notes even when one does not agree 
with him, and no amonnt of disagree- 
ment could avail to shake one's ad- 
miration for this edition, which bears 
on every page the unmistakable stamp 
of the great scholar. The introduction 
is a fine piece of work, with a valuable 
discussion of historical, literary, geogra- 
phical, and ethnographical questions; 
It will be particularly welcome to those 
who wish to sift the ancient evidence 
for * the last days of Pompeius.* The 
critical notes are ver>' different from the 
unial dry-as-dust compilation. Of the 
commentar}' I have already spoken, but 
a special word of praise must be given 
to the apt iUustrati<HD» with which it 
abounds. It was a happy idea to add 
a small portion of Book IjL, containing 



CAN, BOOK VIII. 

the apotheosis of Pompey and Cato's 
Csnous eulogy. 

A few conunents mav now be made 
on some points in the explanatory 

notes. 

V. z. -que* I do not quite under* 

stand the references to Virgil. Aen. 1. 
672 is a wrong reference; Aen. 2. 99 
does not seem to be to the point. 
2. deserfa petcns dispendia siluae. Stat 
Theb. 2. 496 f., which is probably a 
reminiscence of Lucan, illustrates vei^ 
well the difference between dispemdut 
and compendia^ and might have been 
quoted. 38 iiecior (in sense corre- 
spondin|; to uehi\ cj. 4. 133, 5. 581). 
Not quite *an isolated use'; c/, 
UUiOf (Mart.). Lucan uses twctor also 
in the other sense, 6. 392. 67 am- 
plexibus ambit in Claud. Id. 5. 35. 
97 aceipe boenas. A note perhaps advis- 
able. Cf. Claud. Rapt. Pros. 3. 425, etc. 
lb. sed. Some indication of the fre- 
quency of this tise might have beoi 
given for the benefit of the younger 
student. 100 mart dative or ablative? 
See Heitland, Intr., p. civ. 108 sicca 
, . . Thessaliae. Can such a use of the 
dative be paralleled ? It seems much 
safer to read the ablative. Codex V. is 
often in the right. 117 omnia — uiera. 
It might have been mentioned that this 
natural licence occurs as early as 
Plautus. Cf. Luc. 2. 52, 589; cutwtts, 
5. 509. 134 It seems possible that 
nauem{-im) has dropped oat between 
regina and cum in Flor, 4 11. 8. 
137 nocenUs sc. uos. A good parallel is 
4. 363 securumque (sc. U) orhts paHnmr 
post terga relicti. 157 nulli grants. To 
the examples from Carm- Epigr. add 
226. 2. 157 f. (of Cornelia in Lesbos) : 

quod subniissa nimis nuUi grauis hospita 

turbae 

staatis ftdhuc £Kti uiut quasi coniuge uiao. 
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I have given the text as Professor 
Post^te prints it. There are variants 
anitnts, for ninm, and (poorly supported) 
terAo. The expression tdmis . . . tur- 
bae is translated ' a humble sojourner 
with a retinue over burdensome to none.' 
The pwaiSsig $kmiit aSmte faU may be, 
■s the editor suggests, a strained use 
of the genitive of description, but the 
meaning cannot be 'she lived (as 
one) of a still tm&llen fortniie.' This 
gives no sense in its context ; the only 
meaning which will suit is ' while she 
was still of unshaken fortune she lived 
as if her husband were akeady con- 
quered.' Liv. 21. T. 4 offers perhaps as 
good a parallel as can be found : fama 
est HammbaUm^ annorum fere 
d$CBm (when he was about ten years 
old), . . . iure iurando adactum. But 
here, as in the examples quoted by the 
editor, the noon in the genitive draotes 
time or a person's age, and it is 
doubtful if Latin would allow (^nch an 
extension as is here attributed to Lucan. 
It leally seems a less violent course to 
read turba and to take staniis adhuc fafi 
as depending on it : ' oppressing none 
with the retinue that her still unshaken 
fortune gave her ' (more literally ' the 
retinue that belonged to her still stand- 
ing fortune '). It can hardly be denied 
that this use of the gen. is possible ; it 
certainly seems less harsh than that 
which the other view of the passage 
entails, and it is only a short step 
beyond the similar forhtmu apparatihm 
mac (Liv. 9. 17. 16), * the sumptuous 
appointments belonging to his high 
station ' (c/. Curt, 3. 12. 12, apparatu 
pnsHnae fortunae). Possibly Lucan was 
prompted by a somewhat vague recol- 
lection of Ov. rnst I. 5. 34, cetera 
fartunat, non meat iurha fuit, which 
refers to the crowds of friends who 
surrounded the poet in his days of 
prosperity. Should neither of the above 
explanations satisfy we must resort to 
emendation. A possible solution will 
occur to any scholar who will look 
at Claud. Get. 318, which looks like a 
reminiscence of the present passage. 

208 ferrarum dominos. The fact may 
well be that the ambiguity of Uor. C. 
I. I. 6, terratum dondmrn miSiH td tUpt, 
which is noticed by PB.-Acron, caused 
Ovid (Pant, z. 9. 36) and Lacan to 



interpret the line in different ways, Ovid 
taking domijins as in apposition to deos, 
Lucan understanding it as object to 
#imA«^ and as referring to the princely 
victors at the Olympic games [Ruhl in 
Rh. Mus. 67 (1912), p. 153]. 223 duros 
aetemi Mariis Ahnos. As the idea 
that a genitive of description cannot 
depend on a noun to which an adjective 
is attached has not quite disappeared, 
some illustrations might havebeen given* 
e.g. 5. 46S and probably 198. 263 
instar. For English readers the article 
in Nettleship's Contributions to Latin 
Lexicography might have been cited; 
its conclusions are very similar to 
WdlfiQin's. 288 Romana. Add 9. 1075. 
306 sq. fiduda . . . in. Cf. 447 ; luu. 
10. 306 (with Friedlaender's note). 
Lncan usually prefers the gen. 337 
amrsos . . . polos * the S. pole.' i. 54 
ottg^t to have been quoted. 387 I 
must here thank Professor Postgate for 
supplying an instance {Sil. 6. 194) of 
arlus^* hemmed in,' which I tned in 
vain to find when writing a note on 
q. 440 (C. Q. X. pp. 155 f.)- My avians 
must give way to his artutn. 391 tanti 
est , . . ut . . .7 A note would have 
been useful. 444. No note on kinc^nde: 
cf. I. 116 {inde hive), 2. 54, 9. 337, 
Stat. Theb. 2. 5, Aus. Mos. 165, Rut. 
Nam. X. 154, Flor. 4. 2. 5. In Luc z. 
173 and 176 inde and hinc are not 
contrasted. Lejay's note on i, 116 
gives some other instances and some 
useful references. 449-451. Contrast 
281 f. 462 transturso uertitur. For 
other examples see Hosius, Praef., p. 
xxix. Add Luc. 5. 459 scqui . . . 
secundo, Dieitur dixisse occurs not only 
in the passage of Seneca cited in the 
note, but at least twice in Livy (4. 48. 6, 
p. 7. 2). Some of Lucan's sound-oom- 
binations are very harsh to « modem 
ear, e.g. dum nondum, 2. 60, ftam iam, 
9* 3^7* 4^5 ^' * poenas iaudata fides 
enm susHnett* inquit, ' quos fortma premiL* 
The wording of this reminds oiu- of 
Liv>', who is fond of sax niL^ tliat the 
fides of barbarians depends on the 
fofkma of one side or the other (22. 38. 
6, qualia plernmqnc sunt barharorum 
ingenia, cum /ortuna mutauerat Mem; 
a8. 17. 7, Mrtom, quibue $x forhma 
pendet fides. It is ver^^ likely thst he 
med this Csvoorite sentiment in n«rra> 
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ting the incident that Lucan is here 
portraying. This passage may there- 
lore be awled to the many other indica- 
tions that Livy is Lucan s chief source. 
496 non impune . . . contempserit. As 
cotUempserit is (rightly) said to be perf. 
snbf.. It might have been pointed out 
that non (not ne) goes closely with 
impune ; cf. 5. 756 ; contrast 2. 50. 513- 
526. All explanations of this passage 
seem to have suflwed from not noticing 
that the lines are an explanation of 
querellac (512). In them Pothinus 
suggests a fonn of ' complaint ' which 
Ptolemy might reasonably address to 
Pompey. This is made quite clear by 
vers. 518. f. and especially bv vers. 520- 
524, words which are senseless as well 
as incredibly presumptuous if considered 
as an utterance of Pothinus in his own 
person. At ver. 527 Pothinus resumes 
his own speech, the change being 
dacilitated by the tu, Ptoloma^e of ver. 
528* Thus the reason given in the 
critical note for changing the punctua- 
tion of ver. 518 scarcely holds good, 
and in the note on 523 it would be 
better to write ' Ptolemy ' for ' the 
Egyptians' and 'he' for 'they' {bis). 
522 malueram. Other examples of this 
i^rity occur in Calp. 6. 30, Aus. Epitaph. 
26.2. ssscognUafaUk Haskins' strange 
error shows that an explanation would 
not be out of place. 533-5 Lucan here 
recalls 485-7, where the same sentiment 
is found in difforent wmds. 593 ad 
depending on anxia. This is, according 
to the Thesaurus, the only instance in 
Latin. 608 See Carm. Epigr. 249. ig, 
with BOcheler's note. 626 Is not probaris 
fut, perf. ind. ? 640 It might have been 
pointed out that auia Lesbos has the 
force of an abstract noun with the gen., 
or of a noun-clause, -fiMNi L. auia crat; 
cf' I. 79. 5- 53. 8. 13, 9- 5^3. etc. Lucan 
is notably fond of the pres. part, in this 
use, e.g. I. 72, 2. 490, 708, 3. 213, 5. 154. 
693 sceptris cessure sorori. Cf. Stat. Theb. 
I. 29 f. 735 proiectis armis. Proiectis 
seems best taken as ' flung from them ' 
— a vivid expression for 'renounced,' 
as often. The maerms txercitus would 
have no heart to fight under another 
general. 749 si quid sensm Post fata relic- 
turn. Compare aIsoCic.i4fiMl.$ 30,795ft; 
Fam. 4. 5. 6; Carm. Epigr. lyg. i, 180. 2, 
Z147. 3. A similar sentiment (perhaps 



borrowed from Lucan) is expressed in 
Mart. 5. 74. 818 f. super alia deorum 
culmina. It is ingeniously suggested 

that super means * high up on,' and the 
use of pro in pro rosiris, etc., is compared. 
Possibly this is right ; the use of sub in 
expressions like sub montis radicibus 
(Livy), 'down at the base of the 
mountain/ is a slightly better parallel 
than the use of pro. But I am not sure 
that Lucan did not write limina ; the two 
words are confused elsewhere. 860 f. 
nmic est pro numine summo hoc tumulo 
forhma iaceHS (so Ptofessor Postdate 
prints the sentence). I fondly imagined 
that the meaning and construction of 
these words were demonstrated beyond 
all reasonable doubt in a recent paper 
(C. Q. VIII., pp. 109 f.), and it was a 
great disappointment to hnd that the 
present edition ignores the view there 
given and proposes (or rather resusci- 
tates) in its stead one which involves 
much difficulty and uncertainty. Hoc 
. . . tacMu is translated 'he whose 
portion it is to be in so poor a grave** 
and Hor. Ep. 2. i. 191 trahitur . . . 
regum fortuna, and some other passages 
containing that well-known but untrans- 
latable idiom are cited as parallel. All 
these examples, however, have a genitive 
depending on fortuna, and if an idiom 
requires an accompanying genitive, that 
genitive cannot be omitted, even by 
Lucan. My interpretation, without 
doing violence to the Latin, obtains by 
a different punctuation the very mean- 
ing that Professor Postgate desires, 
with the effective addition of a taunt 
flung at Fortune, as in ver. 793 and 
elsewhere. 

My allowance of space does not admit 
of detailed comments on the interesting 
critical notes. The note on ver. 638, 
however, must be dealt with, as it 
contains a question which is really 
addressed to me. In the Classical 
Quarterly X. (1916), pp. 104 f., I argued 
that in 637 f., at »;o« tcvn patieus Cornelia 
ccrnerc sacuum quam pcrjcrrc nefas, the 
word patiens is, acocMrdmg to a usage 
frequent in post-Augustan authors, 
independent of the time of the main 
verb, and that the phrase merely gives 
us Lucan 's opinion of Cornelia's charac- 
ter, that she was less able to bear the 
sight of cruel wrong done to others 
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than to suffer it in her own person, of the arguments he uses is that, unless 

' But/ asks Professor Postgate, ' on love has blinded him to his wife's real 

what occapion did Cornelia qiinil at the nature, she is not the ^ort of person 

sight of a barbarous outrage {saeuum who could bear to look on {aptctare) 

Was) such as the murder of Pompey ?* the horrors of civil war (5. 748 f. ; the 

Tnis challenge makes me realize, with question of reading does not affect the 

much regret, that in the effort to present argument). In the early part 

emphasise the * timeless' meaninp; of of Book VIII. the Cornelia who faints 

pahem I used language which was liable at the s^ri of the haggard fugitive is 

to be misunderstood. Had I expressed prepared to undergo the cruellest death 

myself clearly, Professor Postgate would for his sake, in order to remove the ill 

no doubt have seen that, although a luck which seems to dog those who 

contemporary might have asked LtKan attach themselves to her. This truly 

for an ans-wer to the above question, womanly combination of gentleness 

it would not be quite fair to call me to and fortitude, weakness and strength, 

acooont for what the poet diooses to is what Lucan tries to sum up in 

assert. If Lucan wishes to record his vers. 637 t 

opinion that Comeha was that sort of With regard to ver. 306, where 
woman, he has, of course, a perfect Professor Postgate, with friendly blunt- 
right to do so, even if he give no other ness, declares that my interpretation, 
instances t > pmve it. But it may be which would keep the ^^in-'^t of the MSS., 
suggested that the poet had good ' cannot he extracted from the Latin,' I 
grounds for believing that Cornelia had can only plead thai I am not the only 
been a' horrified spectator of many a person who has extracted it. The 
SMUum mfas. It is sufficient to think question is one of individual feeling, 
tH the many revolting acts of pillage and scarcely admits of argument, so 
and murder which took place openly m that Professor Postgate is thoroughly 
Home from 58 to 52 b.c., and if we justified in confining himself to a direct 
remember Cornelia's family connexions, negative. His attractive emendation, 
including the Crassi, the Caecilii Metelli, toia, will, i have no doubt, find many 
and Pompey himself, all of whom were supporters. 

concerned in the Clodian or anti-Clodian In the Introduction, § 2, mention 

Eroceedings, ^ve shall realise that those might have been made of Rossbach's 

orrors were brought very near to her. theory that Florus did not borrow from 

It is not unlikely that a smwhm ntfta Lucan, but both writers used a historical 

was presented to her eyes as early as work of the elder Seneca. On p. xxiii, 

59 B.C., when Metellus Celer, who was, among the scholiast's citations^ from 

I presume, some sort of relation, died Livy the very interesting mm in the 

mysteriously, poisoned, as was believed, commentum on VIII. 91 (Uaener, p» 359) 

by the infamous Clodia. Lucan may is inadvertently omitted, 
have known all this, but whether he I have doticed very tew misprints; 

did or not, his statement in vers. 637 f. the most important are mmubit for 

is, I venture to think, quite plain. waw6a/, note on 157, and /la/t^ for /t-^/f, 

Moreover, a passage in Book V. repre- note on 321. In the commentary on 

sents Pompej^ as expressing ao opinion ver. 402 there should be an asterisk 

of Cornelia smiilsr to tiiat which Lucan, after the nvmhtx of the line. Footnote 

as T bell eve, exprc?~e~ in the passage 3 P* xxxiii refers to a non^existeut 

under consideration. Toward the end aaootation* 

of that book we find Pompey deciding W. B. AndbrsON. 

to send Cornelia for safety to Lesbos „^ Umversity 
before the real fiphtin^^ begins. He - - ^» 

tries gently to breaik the news, and one 
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DE CICERONIS LIB] 

De Ciuroms Uhro ConttlaUomt, By 
T. VAN Wageningbn. Pp« 1-54. 
Groningen, 1916. 

In this modest and unpretending work 
the writer has endeavoured to recon- 
stitute, so far as possible, the contents 
of Cicero's lost work^ the Coiuolatio, 
which he wrote in B.C. 45 to comfort 
himself after the death of his dearly- 
loved daughter Tullia. The subject 
has already been treated by other in- 
quirers, notably Corsst n ( r88i ), Riire'^rh 
(ibb7), and Pohlenz u^oy), who have 
put tofether the matenals which Pro- 
fessor \an Wageningen has arranged 
and utilued in this dissertation. Cicero 
claims to have read all the existing 
works on the theme which he could 
find {Aft. XII. 14. 3), but his chief 
source appears to have been the work 

CrantOT Tre^l Wv^m. We are told 
by Pliny {Nat. Hist. Ptaef. 22) that 
Cicero's work was a literal translation 
of Grantor. Elsewhere {Ac. II. 135) 
CicMo speaks of Crantor's tieatiae as 
short, but of pure gold, and quotes a 
saying of Panaetius that everyone ought 
to learn it by heart. The few fragments 
of Cicero's own work survive in quota- 
tions, or references, in Tu&c, I. and III., 
written very shortly afterwards, and in 
quotations of Lactantlos and Augustine. 

Recent writers have shown that 
much further information can be 
gained from similar CottsolatimeSf either 
founded on that of Crantor htnuelf or 
drawn from Cicero's lost work. The 
chief of these is a treatise included 
among the works of Plutarch,' written 
to Apollonius on the death of his son. 
Til' \\ritcr quotes Crantor {(f>r}<rlv 6 
uKo^luaicos lipdmwp, p. 102 c-d) for a 
view which is also cited by Cicero as 
that <^ Crantor in Tusc III. 12. There 
are many similarities of a striking kind 



* Wageningen, for the sake of convenience, 
quote 1 the work as that of Plutiirch, but does 
not suggest that it is genuine. It is generally 
bdd to M spttnow. 



O CONSOLATIONI& 

between Plutarch and passages in the 

Tusculans—e.^. in Tusc. I. 115 Cicero 
quotes from Crantor ri story about 
Terinaeus, a native of Brutiii, which 
also appears, without reference to 
Crantor, in Pint, 109 b-d ; so in 
Tusc. III. 129 he cites a h-agment 
from Euripides which is also found in 
Plut. 112 d. It was suggested by 
Pohlenz that the order of Crantor's 
work, and therefore of Cicero's imita- 
tion, could be recovered from Plutarch. 
W'ageningen goes further, and holds 
that the work itself is practically pre- 
served by Plutarch. This is somewhat 
bold, since Plutarch, vribile using Cran- 
tor, may well have drawn from other 
sources. 

Further evidence is yielded by other 
imitations, notably those of Jerome in 
Ep. LX. on the death of Nepotianus, 
and of Ambrose on the death of his 
brother. Book II. Jerome refisrs to a 
number of ' bright, partioolar stars in 
Roman history ' {quorum virtutibtis quasi 
quibusdam skllis Latinac micant historian) 
whose bereavements were described by 
Cicero in his Cotisolatiu. Ambrose, who 
in § 50 ascribes to pagan authors the 
iribcrtita divisio, which he has adopted, 
refers to Crantor and Cicero. Various 
passages in Jerome and Ambrose cor- 
respond closely with i^issages in Plu- 
tarch, or references to the Comolatw 
in the Tusculanst and it seems a (lair 
inference that they were founded on 
Cicero's lost work. 

With the help of these materiak 
Wageningen has made ari interesting 
attempt to reconstnirt Cicero's treatise 
by combining existing fragments with 
passages in Plutarch and imitations in 
Jerome, Ambrose, and other writers. 
Tliese are arranged according to the 
order which is furnished by Plutarch. 
The reconstruction which is given is 
very plausible, and the work, which is 
written in excellent Latin, is distinctly 
nsduL 

Albert C. Clark. 
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THE VERB 'TO B 

De la Phrase a Vetbe ' iire * dam I'Innien 
d'HerodoU. Par D. Barbelenet. 
One vol. 9}'x6|'. Pp.114. Pans: 
CbampioD, 1913. 

Professor M billet has organised the 
study of ' la phrase attributive ' in a 
number of languages. ' Dans tous ces 
travaux,' says M. Barbelenet, ' on 
examine avant tout la presence on 
Tabsence de la copule et sa place par 
rapport a I'attribut.' M. Marouzeau's 
elaborate work on this type of sentence 
ii^ e irly Latin was reviewed in C.R. 
XXVL (1912), p. 129 ff. The book 
before us was published in xgis, but 
has only recently come into my hands. 

The author draws an important 
contrast between Greek and Latin : 
* Cette difference entre les deux langues 
tieiit A ce que tifu a ane force bien plus 
grande que sum. Les formes du pr6j;ent 
Bont beaucoup plus pleines qu'en latin. 
En latin toutes, meme l infinitif, sont 
devenues enclitiques. En grec les 
particules atones ou accentudes vien- 
nent, comme en indo*europden, apr^ 
le pvemior mot de la phrase, fikt*ce 
Tattribut et (fitaUissent ainsi une separa- 
tion mecanique entre le verbe et I'at- 
tribut quand celui-ci commence la 
phrase, ce qui est fr^uent. Aussi le 
gronpement attribut-verbe ne pouvait 
devenir presque automatique, et el^i 
ne pouvait prendre de place fixe. 
D'aifleurs par analogie les formes accen- 
tu6es k r^poqne historiqiir tendaient k 
donner de 1 independance aux formes 
du present, et enfin la liberty de 
laoonstmction a assart par Texist- 
ence en grec d'une forme toujours 
tonique, qui n'a pu se maintenir 
dans le systtoie de la conjugaison 
latine, a savoir le participe present. . . . 
En grec an contraire <av est extr&nie- 
ment frequent et a uue valcur ties forte 
A en juger non seulement par les derives 
c/ Tfii? " r6cllement " et xa uma " la 
realite/' mais encore par la proportion 
trto considdrable des cas oii il prdcide 
I'atribut.' 

Hence ei/u is more independent than 
sum and its connexion with the pre- 
dicative word is leas dose. In Latin 
these two dements become so nearly 



V IN HERODOTUS. 

inseparable that, apart from a few fixed 
expressions, the omission of the verb 
' to be ' is unusual. In Greek, on the 
other hand, the ' phrase nominate pure,' 
verv common in Indo«£uropean, has 
a wa^/es life. ' Dans les po^mes 
homenques I'absence du verbe est an 
moins aussi fr6quente que sa presence 
4 la 3' personne; elle n'est pas rare aux 
denx premi&res. II n'est pas un seal 
dialecte o\x clle ne sc constate.' In 
Herodotus it has a more limited use 
than in Homer, but there are various 
types of sentence, carefully classified 
and ver>- fully illustrated by M. Barbe- 
leneti in which the verb was not usually 
introduced, and some of these types are 
familiar to us from Plato, Aristophanes, 
and other Attic writers. Thus Demos- 
thenes says iP.L. i. 5} xnl oXtot 
iwurrw, <>huu, ratf wv^tnuui 1$ tv/mw- 
vit, just as Croesus says (Hdt. lit. 36) 

aoi^ov ff TTpofirfBirj. 

More commonly Herodotus expresses 
the verb, and the greater part of the 
book is occupied with the !5tndy of the 
differences of meaning produced by 
varying the normal order shown in o 
ffpovos xp^^o'i ^<^T*. ' 1 1 en rfisulte que, 
reserve faite d'e.xceptions nomhreuses 
dues en general a la forme d'un des 
6l6ments, cfaacnne des six dispositions 
correspond d une difference d'id^e ou 
de sentiment.' It would not be possible 
to give any satisfactory* summary of 
this part 01 the book without going to 
great length and quoting many ex- 
amples. But to show the skill with 
which M. Barbelenet distinguishes 
subtle differences of meaning I quote a 
few sentences from the excellent diapter 
on ' Le Verbe d' Existence' : 

•"Eff^i •* il y a '* pr^cdde le sujet quand 
la phrase introduit quelque chose de 
tout a fait nouveau : detail dans une 
description, affimation dans une dis- 
cussion, fait dans un r^cit. . . . L'ordre 
inverse sert ou bien a sittirr un objet 
dont il a d6ja €i€ question ou, plus 
rarement, k rattacher un nonvd objet 
i un autre dont il aMparl6ant£rieure* 
ment. . . . Quelques passages oii les 
deux ordres sont juxtapose permettent 
d'en distineuer la valeur respective. 
H^rodote merit I. 183 un temple de 
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Babylone. Ce temple contient divers 
objets en or notamment koI 6 Bpovo^ 
ypiKjeo^ tan, ordre bana]. L'autel 
plac6 en dehors du temple est dgalement 
en or. II n'y a pas \A de detail vraiment 
nouveau, tout temple impliquant i'ex- 
istence d'un autel : ce qu'il y a d'iosolite, 
c'est la magnificence de oet autel et 
I'adjectif qui rexprime est mis en 
vedette per hyperbate, mais le verbe 



suit encore le snjet: lfo> ^ tov prfov 

/3fe/x6^ kcTTt %/)u<T€09. Plus loin H^rodote 
doit decrire un nouvel objet : il com- 
mence par en indiqaer r^dstence fjv Si, 
puis il \v localise k la fois dans I'espace 
et dans le temps : rw TCfievei rovrm ?Tt 
rov xpovov 4kuvov pour ne ie nommer 
qa'eoftwte, Koi avBplaf BvmUtea wnxh"' 

W, E. P. Pantin. 



SHORT NOTICES 

The Hotm-Door on the Anetnit Stage, dismias the quaint notion that an actor 

A Dissertation presented to tne knocked at the door b( f . re coming out. 

Faculty of Princeton University in yfroiftetv.crepare s.nd concrepare, therefore, 

Candidacy for the Degree of Doctor refer to the accidental sounds made in 

of Philosophy. By W. W. Mooney. opening a door, as opposed to moTrreiv, 

Pp. 105. 25 i7'5 cm. Baltimore: pv.Uarc, pulsate, which are used for 

Williams and WUkins Company, knocking to attract attention and gain 

19 14 admittance. A modem writer may be 

usefully cited in analogy. In Kid' 

In this monograph Mr. Mooney has napped (ch. yxix.) Stevenson writes: 

collected and brought up to date all .p^, ^^^^ ^.^^ ^lan voUeyed 

available evidence beanng upon the /^r.w//) upon the door . .. At Ust, however, 

door in the back-scene of the ancient we heard the creak {—^^t, crepitui) of the 

theatre. The subject is, indeed, more 'linges ': similarly in ch. iii. we have-'Pre- 

important than roieht at fi«t be sup- tlw'V^"'^ l^'"^' '''"•'"^ ?^ f*?^'" 

tr ."7 ""B"*. bolts (giving another meaning of ^oAos, op- 
posed ; for without an intelligent appre- fUui^vA die doormu cutwnsly opeiieL' 
ciation of the stage-action one cannot ^he author shows farther by archae- 
fully understand the situation in the ^j^^j^^i literary evidence that the 
ancient drama and more especiaUy m stage-door opened outwards, and not 
the New Comedy and its Vigorous as wfmight haw expired ftom 
Roman continuation. the arrangement of the real hm^-door. 

By careful consideration of all the j^is not have been due to lack of 

relevant passages the autnor snows space behind the scenes r 

conclusnely (as we think) that he ^^^he last section of this study is 

house-door inserted in the back of the devoted to the use of the sta^e-door and 

stagewas single; and that we cannot ^be parodoi in the plays; and two 

assume (with Lambmus and his modern elaborati tables of thevicatalary show- 

following) an outer and an inner door ^ ^^i^^j^,^ distribution amongst 

at either end of a i)assage-way,/ He ^he Greek and Roman dramatists 



argoes with eanal weight that this door appended 
was normally kept closed. ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Mooney s second main pomt is to highly the minute and laborious in- 

. , • ■ J ... . . dustry with which Mr. Mooney has 

» It IS with diffidence that I disagree with *,„„*J:j u.^i- * \ ij r^i 

Mr. S««««iBt's contrary view stated on p. viu ''^^^ed his subject. An Index of the 

ofthelntradiictiQiitohiB Ttnn»{MClauiad pnncipal passages discussed n added. 
LUnuy), HUGH G. EVBLYN-WfllTB. 



* DIED OF WOUNDS.' 



She bath fluttered away on her sable wing, Qjutmm^ 0*1 pOmMfrnnf^ W^«. 

The pale, scared Atigel of l ain ; '.J?^'' , • ••^t'^ ' , 

For a i' r< iter than she hath looked on b«r, ^«'«or/orr4 nr' mo- • 

.AndWamrwiU vex thee sgain.' * M,!..^,,,^.. ^ 
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OBITUARY 

HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER. the original was easy or difficult, the 
In the Master of Trinity Cambridge version was always a model of correct- 
hss loftt a scholar of a type once more oms and ^ce. Most of bis composi^ 
common than it is at present. Dr. tions werp collected and published in 
Henry Montagu Butler was a product 19^4 »« Leisure Hours of a Long 
of the palmy days of the Classical Ltf^-^ volume which contains some 
Tripos, and maintained throughout his extraordinarily clever t<mn 4t farce s for 
lon;^ life the best traditi ons of that ex- instance, the twenty-two alternative 
celient course. To have a wide and translations of Herrick's What Needs 
thorough knowledge of the Greek and ContpUdnisf or the t¥^nty-one versions 
Latin anthors of the 'best* periods of ol Crossing Ute B«r— where each some- 
Greece and Rome— to understand their how seems to have caught, not only the 
language, accept its rules or customs style, but the mood which one associates 
as the diraax of excellence, and by with the metre in which it is composed, 
close study of them to obtain some skill Dr. Butler published nothing else 
in imitating the diction of the great relating to the Greek and Latin classics, 
masterpieces — that was the ideal. It ^^t if style and finish be worthy objects 
was an ideal congenial to the Master's <^ education, then he was undoubtedly 
own mind ; and circumstance most ^ great educator. To =^peak of his 
happily placed him at the head of a striking and attractive personality, and 
great school which had for long pre- of his varied activities, WMlld be beyond 
served traditions of good classical teach* the province of this Review* 
ing. Here he followed the practice, -^^^^ 
more common in the nineteenth century _„,_ - , . „, » • 
than to day, of taking most of the work WILLIAM WALTER MERRY, 
of his own sixth form. * Dr. Butler,' On March 5 of this year died Dr. 
one who knew him well writes in the William Walter Merry, Rector of 
J ouniai 0/ Educatim, ' was emphatically Lincoln College, and for nearly thirty 
a great teacher, one of the old order, years Public Orator in the University 
now disappearing, of headmasters who of Oxford : a scholar whose name will 
looked on teaching, rather than the always be honourably associated with 
framing of syllabuses and time-tables the classical learning of his University, 
and new curricula, as their prime Few in our days have done so much to 
business and dtity.' He was not what fac ilitnte and in the best sense topopu- 
is called an ' educationist,' but he was larise the study of Greek and Latin, 
a much better teacher than many edu- He was an editor of unwearying activity', 
cationists. NatuiaUy, his prime achieve- The large edition of the first half of the 
ment as a form-master was instruction Odyssey, begun by James Riddell of 
in 'pure scholarship.' Himself an artist Balliol, and continued by his friend Dr. 
in expression (wheth^ in English, Merry, is likely to remain for a long 
Greek, or Latin), all his life long aiming time the standatd T;n[^]i?h commentary: 
at perfection of language, an enthu- the Rfctor \\:is responsible for three 
siastic student of the most polished quarters of this volume, and entirely for 
period of English oratory, he did his the shorter ot school editions of the 
best to encourage something like his whole twenty-four books. Like all his 
own artistry in his pupils. He was an work, these are models of lucid and care- 
un&iling judge of elegance and grace ful exposition. His editions of Aristo* 
in composition, but it must always be phanes (Acharnians, Cloxuh, Fr<^, 
founded on sound knowledge of grammar Knights, Birds, Wasps, Peace) have b€«n 
and idiom. He himself was devoted to familiar to many generations of students, 
the practice of verse composition in Their learning is not, nor is it mtended 
Latin and Greek. Whether in the to l>e, that of an Ellis or a Munro. 
intervals of h\<~, da^/'s work at Hnrrow, But they arc quite erudite enough, full 
or on a railway journey, or during a of sound scholarship, ai^d spiced 
walk, he would have some passage in with congenial humour — 'learning put 
his mind for translation ; and whether ligbtly» like powder in jam ' : exactly 
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what roost readers of Aristophanes 
want. Dr. Merry also published Selected 
Fragments of Roman Poetry in i&gi. 

He was a good editor ; but he was an 
ideal Public Orator. No one could be 
better equipped for the position. lie 
was an effective public speaker ; he had 
a fine presence, a lively humour, and a 
rich vocabulary of Latin. At Oxford, 
theCreweian Oration — dealing with the 
events of the academic year — is delivered 
at alternate Encaenia by the Public 
Orator and the Professor of Poetry. 
The Rector's Creweian Orations were 
always popular. They nnanaged to 
combine the dignity proper to an 
academic exercise, with direct and 
unfailingly successful appeals to the 

Sallery. Dr. Merry OMud turn the 
iction of Cicero to the topics of the 
day in such a way as to make it some- 
how quite intelligible to undergraduates 
who had little Latin, and ladies who 
had none. These orations have been 
collected and published. They are 
always enLerlaiiung, and very useful 
contributions to the history of the 
University. Learning and the ameni- 
ties of scholarship suffer by the Rector's 
death. 



MRS. SELLAR. 

The death of Mrs. Sellar. in a great 
and beautiful old age, took place on 
February 9 last, at the house which 
had been her home for more than half 
a century, and had during all that time 
been a meeting»place for the many 
classical scholars who had the privilege 
of her friendship. It should not pass 
unnoticed in a journal dedicated to the 



sujpport and study of the dassics. No 

scholar herself — her own incursions into 
the classical languages were chiefly in 
the direction of making Latin puns — 
she had lived among scholars from her 
youth, and gave more than she re-ceived 
in that intercourse. For the survivors 
of many generations of Sellar's pupUs, 
first at St. Andrews and then at £din> 
bnrgh, her memory' is an undlmmed 
brightness. Nor is it less precious 
among the dwindling remnants of the 
O.xford friends of long ago. The 
brilliant ^rroi^p of her husband's con- 
tcmporaiies has ceased to exisi , but 
from them onward, a perpetual succes- 
sion of younger scholars found a 
welcome in her home and a place in 
her heart. Her death removes almost 
the last link between the presmt 
generation and that mid-Victorian age 
in which, with all its defects or limita- 
tions, humane lettws were a potent 
influence, and simplicity and purity of 
living were combined with high ideals. 
The scholars of that age took their 
rank less from profound investigation 
or original research than from elevation 
of character and distinction of per- 
sonality. She stands beside them, as 
she lived among them, in virtue of 
qualities of her own no less remarkable 
than, in their conjunction, they are rare: 
ceaseless kindness and pungent wit, 
tender sympathy and unconquerable 
gaiety. She seemed, almost until the 
end, endowed with immortal youth. 

nit •w' HMkft rim tri yripiffif»i>Tat (rtpr*, 
rOr V IjfKir mtr^ viifti virox^i>nof. 

J. \V. Mackail. 



QUERIES 



DoDW ELL, in his Tour through Gruce, 
i.36, mentions atradition that Colchians 
settled in Corcyra in 1349 B.C. He 
quotes no authority. Is there any ? 

Were the Colchians and Minoans 
kin? Acoording to Herodotus the 
former were of Egyptian extraction, 
and it is said there was in the Egyptians, 
as in the Minoans, an Armenoid strain. 
The Colchians also were no doubt 
Armenoid. 

The most likely settlers from the 
East in Cofcyra tn lata Hifwaa days 



would be Minoans. Could they iiave 
been converted into Colchians through 
the influence of the Argonaut saga ? 

Mure's view that the Phaeacians 
were a real people is correct. He 
believed th^ were a colony of ^olvuce^, 
and < !'ot vt^fe? are to modern archaeolo- 
gists the Minoans. Phaeacia is not in 
fairyland, nor is it the lost Atlantis. 
It is Corcyra, and Scheria is a Minoan 
settlement there. The proof will be 
published in detail. ^ ShbWAM 

5/. Amirews, March 13, 1918. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Thi- two Spring: meetings of the 
Northumberland and Durham Classical 
Associfttion were held alternately in 
Durham and Newcastle. At the former, 
CaaoD Cruickshank's paper on * The 
FtoMem of Euripides' Bacehae* led to 
an interesting discussion, taken part in 
by Dr. Dawson Walker, who was in the 
chair. Miss E. F. Stevenson (New- 
castle), Miss A. M. Ashley (Darlington), 
Mr. E. P. Pestle, Professor How, and 
Dr. J. Wight Duff. After the statutory 
business of the sixth general meeting 
of the branch, held on March 23 at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. R. Bousfield 



(Bishop Auckland) gave an account of 
excavations which had been conducted 
from time to time at the Roman station 
of Binchester (Vinovia), and exhibited 
an admirable set of lar^e coloured plans 
in illustration of the site as a whole, as 
wdl as of the buildings, bathing-tanks, 
and hypocausts. Copies of the chief 
inscriptions recovered in the nineteenth 
century at Vinovia were also shown. 
Dr. J. Wight Duff, who presided, 
recalled details of the archaeolot^ical 
visit paid by the society to Binchester 
in 19x4. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



n ike Editon 0/ Ths CLASSICAL Rbvibw. 

I RAW read with much interest the article 

by Mr. Sliewaii on Tln'KvT^pvffnt Mi jcr/i/fj in your 
laiit number, and will iry to profit by his argu- 
ments. But unfortunately 1 mast begin by 
knoduqg away the foandation on whidi they 
all reit, and thereby depriving him of his 
fancied triumph over me. Mr. Shewan seems 
to think that the new Mycenaean site found by 
the Americans is at Corinth. He ii mis> 
infonned. It is not at Corinth. 

I said in Htmtr and History (p. 217) that 
Ephyre— the name which we mast give to the 
new site — was the nearest town in the Sikyonian 
territory, and a few miles away from Corinth. 
The new site is in fact a few mites from Corinth, 
in the direction of Sileyon. It lies on the coast 
of the Gulf. <:nmr^vbI^re near Lechaion. No 
Mycenaean remains hav^been found at Corintli 
to confute me. Any 'value of my e^say on 
Agamemnon's realm' is not greatly reduced, 
but greatly strengthened by wis ocmfirmation 
of my assertion that the Myrenaean Eph>Te 
was not at Corinih, but a few miles away. My 
prophecy m iy have been a fooKsil gamble ; 
but it has the merit of fulfilment. 

The information about the site of the Myce- 
naean Ephyre I owe to Mr. Wace. I wish it 
were more detailed ; but letters to Athens were 
vci> uncertain whr ri I wrote on the subject 
three years a^o, and atber my enquiry for 
innber partiauus or his reply to it most have 
gene astray ; and we are all too busy on more 
urgent matters to spend much time on snch 
things. But it is possible that no p^irt of 
what I have said may have to be modi tied. 
With all reserve, and even open scepticism, I 
tboiwbt that there might be Mmeihii^ in what 
Stmbo said about an * Ephyre on the Selleis* 
in Sikyonian territory. Now I cannot ascertain 
that the new site is on any stream ; if it is not, 



then what Strabo says as to this particular 
Epbyie may have to go with the other £sbtes 
he talks ahout the name of Kphyre (Homtrand 

History, 178). This of COUrse affects him, and 
not me. My argument is only ba^ed un the 
f.ict that there never was a Mycenaean settle- 
ment at Corinth ; the negative evidence is now 
confirmed by our knowledge of the place where 
the sr'tiptr.pnt was. It was on the northern 
coH t, and ihetefore unsuitcd to fulfil the con- 
1 t which placed an important town where 
Connth stood. To all appearance it was 
dependent on Siltyom. 

Yours faithfully, 
Walikr Leak. 



To tki Editors o/Thz Classical Revisw. 

I CANNOT hot be h^py over the generous 

l>raise bestowed upon Flotinus : The Ethical 
Irtaiist'i. In C/tiss. A'cr. Fcbruary-M in h i 

1 ask permission, however—for the few who 
may be interested in the interpretation of 
Plotinus^-io touch very briefly on the friendly 
reviewer's animadversions. I take them 
seri.i'':r, 

I. ' Lomplenient' is a misprint for 'couple* 
ment.' 

3. The wov in the context is not necessary, 
nor any English et^uivalent ; but, with Mueller 

and KiefTer, I take it as strengthening on. 

3. The steps, 1 find, by wltich the form of 
my version developed were : (o) ' Anyone that 
nllnws the s0Mi to be the user (of the body) 
separates W etc.) * If die *mu is (allowed) 
to II 'J thf* body, it is separate.' In the context 
1 take that twist and condensation to be quite 
laudable. 

4. It was only after long search that I dis* 
c o v ered the revvewer's implication, if I grasp it 

yet. My first ron^'h dntft ftM \'.hich the hnal 
adheres to entire content^ wa2> ; ' We must 
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make ovtr the common affections (or the affec- 
tions of the couplement) to the body — that is, 
to the part appropriate to such affections — the 
material C' physical ") clenciit* Mudlar and 
Kicfer diner, bat not on the poiot in question. 



5. The omission of oipavov was a pure over- 
sight, induced, I imajiine, by the fact that the 
context shows clearly the celestial nature ot the 
'bedjr' cooceroed. 

SnPHBi MacKhwa. 



BKMtim.'P. 47 (•) line 14 : for ' bopefol ' nai ' helpful.' 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

EURIPIDES THE IDEALIST. 



Dr. Thomson in his EuripiJes and 
the Aitic Orators takes up a position, as 
regards the religious views of Euripides, 
which may be described as lying some- 
where between the positions maintained 
by Dr. Verrall and Professor Murray 
respectively. He sums it up in these 
words : ' There were thus three main 
periods in the development of Euripides' 
ideas relatively to religion — the first 
period, up to the begmning of the 
Peloponnesian War, when he acquiesced 
in the generally accepted beliefs; the 
second period, beginning with the Pelo- 
ponnesian War and lasting some twenty 
years, when he was at open enmity 
with these beliefs; and, finally, the 
period of his latest dramas, when, 
though he ne\ er returned to his original 
p<jsition, he came to look on his cam- 
paign as labour lost, and desisted from 
his attempt.'^ It is the object of this 
paper to cast some light upon the subject 
■of Euripides' religious views — and, 
incadentauly* to explain how such en- 
tirdy different ideas with regard to 
them can have been maintained as those 
which we associate with the names of 
Professor Murray and Dr. Vorrall — ^by 
suggesting that it is wrong to attempt 
to deJine any such three clearly-marked 
periods in the development of the poet's 
thought, and that — even if there beany 
■ such periods — the first and the third of 
them are periods very different from 
those described by Dr. Thomson. 

That there is devdotMnent in the 
religious thought of Euripides, as, 
indeed, there is in that of every 
great religious thinker» none will deny; 
"Ihe very discrepancy (jf interpretation 

i Euripides andik* AmcJOrvUru p* 38. 
NO. ecus. voLxxxii. 



which it has occasioned among different 
scholars is sufficient indication of the 
fiurt. But it is a development, and not 
a change amounting to a recantation at 
the end ; it may be a development into 
something very different from what it 
began with — an ^XXo^«<?. if you like 
— but it is not a fiera^oXi). Rightly 
regarded the Alcestis and the Medea — 
the two earliest plays — show us Euripi- 
des as a critic of the received religion 
from the very start. In the first of 
them Apollo rescues Admetus from the 
death to which he was doomed by 
deceiving the Fates* and is expressly 
rebuked by Thanatos for this wrong 
done to the rights of the recognised 
powers that be,' and in the second there 
is no lack of implied scepticism and 
doubt about the justice of the constituted 
order of things which finds explicit 
expression at least once : 

Kai SUca Kai wii^ra riXir 9rpi^tm. 
ivSpifft ftif S&Ktcu, fiovXal, #Mtr ¥ 
oixiri vla-rtt ApajM.* 

This criticism is not, of course, so 
violent as it is later to become ; but it 
is there from the very outset, although 
implicit more often than explicit. We 
must not forget that Euripides was 
writing for the contemporary stage — 
indeed, actually competing for prizes to 
be allotted by a popular vote — and that 
he would naturally, as a new writer, 
feel his way very carefully at first, and 
try not to alienate his audience by an 
ovot attack upon what they held sacred. 



' oi'K. tjpKtrrf (Tai fxi'ipov 'A^-^r-iTov ] i^inKejXrTOl, 
iHoiftas do\t<f I (r<pt)KayTt ri\vff ; A icestis 33, 

G 
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but gradually to educate them u^ to 
views which he himselt quite possibly, 

only gradually came to realise as so 
completely inconsistent with the re- 
cmved religion. At an^ rate, it is rash 
to state that the Alcestts and Medea are 
the work of a poet who 'acquiesced in the 
gcneraiiy accepted beliefs';^ and a 
careful reader will find no greater 
difference between them and the Iphi- 
genia Taurica or the Bacchac than he 
will find between the earlier and later 
work of a great modern artist — say 
between Thomas Hardy's Under the 
Greenwood Tree and his Tess of the 
D'Uberfriiles, As Euripides gradually 
'gained a footing' on the Athenian 
stage, and as his own inner life de- 
veloped, and he gained a clearer and 
clearer conception of religious truths, 
his criticism of received religion became 
more outspoken and more violent. 
This attack has gained hirn the name 
of 'rationalist *; and we are forced to 
conclude that such a ' rationalist ' could 
never have written that glorification of 
Dionysos represented by the Bacchae 
except as a palinode, by way of recan- 
tation, that is to say. But there i;; no 
such difficulty if we recognise that the 
. rationalism of Euripides is only that 
rationalism which is a substraiuni, as it 
were, of all idealism. All idealism is, 
of course, rationalistic in so far as it 
. finds the sanctions for its morality 
internal, rather than based on external 
authority. Such rationalism — to tliose 
who cannot nnderstand the personal 
idealism to which it leads — seems, in 
itself, akin te materialism. The attack 
upon received religion is regarded as 
purely destnictive--a8, indeed, an act 
of impiety ; much in the same way as 
the tenets of a modrrn idealist, who 
does not believe m Llie account of the 
Creation given in Geneds, are regarded 
as impious by the conventional mind. 
It was just in this way that Aristo- 
phanes attacked Eur^des; he found 
the conventional religion aasailcd, and 
either could not, or would not, follow 
Euripides to the higher ground of the 
personal religion which he wished to 



' Dr. \'crrairs treatment of the Alccs/is in 
his Euripides the Rationalist is sufficient proof 
of this. 



substitute for it. Let us admit that 
rationalism is not per se impious; it 
may lead and, indeed, with smaller 
minds, generally does lead, to some sort 
of materialism ; but it ia also the only 
route to idealism through a popularly 
received rf^ligion. Now, there are in 
Euripides plenty of expressions of what 
we may call ' personal idealism ' — ^bnt 
can we take them as expressions of the 
poet's own views? What nbout the 
danger of taking any saying of auy 
dramatis persona as voicing the poet's 
personal feeling ? Decharme' has pro- 
posed the application of two principles 
— ^that if an Idea occurs several times in 
plays of different periods, especially if 
it seems to be one of which the poet 
was peculiarly fond, and that if the 
idea seems brought in for its own sake, 
as it were, without an}- great relevancy 
eithr rto the dramatic situation or to the 
character ol the speaker, then we may 
conclude that such an idea is represen- 
tative of the poet's personal views. I 
propose a simpler test than this 
thorough-going and scientific mode of 
procedure. We may take as the per- 
sonal views of Euripides any remarks by 
a dramatis persona with whose attitude he 
has succeeded in making us sympathise. 
Indeed Decharme adds that another cri- 
terion is to be found in ovir knowledge 
of the character and situation of the 
dramatis pmona. Every work of art is 
designed as a whole ; any * message ' 
which it may contain, any doctrme 
which it may strive to inculcate, will 
not be confined to this or that verbal 
expression, but will be part and parcel 
of the whole effect which the artist 
attempts by his work to produce upon 
the reader. If this or that play of 
Kuripidrs has any effect upon us when 
we read it, inclines our sympathies 
either to this side or that, then \se 
may take it that Euripides was enough 
of an artist to have intended that 
effect; and sentiments which are con- 
ducive to that effect, no matter by v^ui 
' dramatis pcrscma * they may happen to be 
expressed, may rightly be taken as senti- 
ments expressing the personal views 
of Euripides. On this criterion we 
find a remarkable agreement — in views 



* EmipUe ti PEsprit tU sen Thiitrt, p. as ff^ 
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about the gods, etc. — in the remarks of 
alU those dramatis personae for whom 
Euripides succeeds in winning our 
sympathies. Such remarks all tend to 
the discrediting of received religious 
views, but at the same time to the estab- 



And the concloaion to be drawn liom 
Ion's exclamation 

is« of course, not that the gods are 



lishing of a higher personal standard of immoral, but that man has in his own 



morality, or of religion, than was ex- 
hibited by the received view ; they ex- 
hibit that rationalism which is at the 
bottom^ not of materitdism, b^t of 

ideali m ; they will find the sanctions 
of right and wrong not in any external 



a moral sense higher than that 

attrihuied to the gods by the ZxMTTrjpOi Xoyot 
aoiooiv. Apart from such travesties, we 
see their true nature in their punishment 

of evil-doers » their hatred of violence,^*> 

and the victory of justice over injustice." 



authority of a state-accepted religion, From such passages we may conclude 

but in the ^t/ert? of man himself, in his that Euripides himself, while disbeliev- 

own inner light. If the gods act ing in the anthropomorphic religion of 

shamefully, they are not gods,- and so the popular imagination, yet believed in 

we cannot bdieve the disgraceful things some divine power manifested ui the 

which the legends attribate to them ; ~" ' " ' " ' 

Toi'f 3' ivddS' airodt 6in-at w9p<awo»cr6¥(mt 
tit 9fbp ri ^aO^ ira^^nr imui * 

says Iphigenia. So Heracles, even in 
his agony, will not believe things 
unworthy of them : 

4yd » Tvit 9ro4t eiht \iicrp' A /t^ Bifut 

oSt Tf^luxra Trwiror' oi^rt Tfi<rouoi, 
ovd iWoy iWov SffTwiT^y Kr(peiK^vai. 
Mth yAfi i 0f6i, ttrtp hrr' ipOut 6t6s, 

Enripides rejects these S^anfvot \6yoi 

ao^&v for e.\actly the same reasons as 
Plato in ^ the Reptibitc rejects them 



universe. Whatever this power is, it is 
not anthropomorphic; and it is both 
just and righteous. Sometin^es he 
spealcs of it much as a Pantheist might 
do 

6p^t riw v\iou tM' dxttpop tuBipa 
Kol ytjp »#pi£ (xo*^' vyptut fr dyitdXaw ; 

Tot'Voi' v6,iu^€ '/.tjva, t6v8' ij-yoO tfrif*^' 

though he is more often content to leave 
its nature quite undefined 

SffTtt tor' (I ai, 6m-rhvaffrot tihiwai, 
Zivt, (It' AviyKi; (pvaeoi efr? rftPt j^porutv 

for it is difiicult for man to attain 
certainty in such matters.^* 

Now idealism of this nature very easily 
passes — especially with a poetic tem- 

... . perament — into mysticism ; and this is 

They are mconsistent with man's innate peculiarly likely to happen as a man 
ideas of morality— with that 'god' approaches old age. just as a base 
withm each of us,» to which Theonog nature in the hey-day of youth, in all the 
appeals: glory of its arrogant strenf^th, finds it 

fyw Hitvuir* tSfftfitip koI fioiUfiai, oasy to scofif at the gods, but — as Plato 

0i\u,r eVa.T^., *aj *x^ot ro^MoOiraTiidf toUs US— wheu the thought of death 

Solr,' iiy 5v<jK\,i,s <payiiafrai approaches, IS tortured with fear lest 

h^iTTi 6' upip T^t suctit there may be something after all in the 

iv-rt^itm- stories about punishment in the next 

and which enables us toaocuse the gods world, so a nobler nature will fearlessly 



themselves of injustice as Creusa does 

in the Jon : 



w 'Poifie, KdKti KdvOdS' oi" SUaiot d 
it TTjr iwo^ftay, r.t rdfxiuty ol \6; :.i 
it 96f icuaat t6v chp 6p fUffol c' <; 



^ For the inoment I exclude the Bac€k«t> 
Fr. 794- 

• lpk.T. 387. * Her. F. 1341.6. 

" 6 vow yhp ^fiAir /tftw i» f KfioTw 6t6sy />. 1007. 

« Hel. 998. » Ion. 384. 



follow the promptings of its ideal ^t/o-t?, 
even when those proQsptings lead to a 
rejection of commonly-received religious 

truth, so long as the confidence of 
strength is \\ith it ; but with advancing 
years it loses something ot its confidence, 
and feels, more and more often, those 
doubts and questionings to which the 



• Ibid. 449. • Troati 885. 

" Her. Fur. 62. " Ion 1 1 17.18. 
" Fr, 941. " Suppl, 504.' 



u 



Hel. 903. 
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well-known chorus in the Hippolyius 
gives expression 

&\\a yip AWaOff ifulr'^-i. 
iirrd d' l<rr«rcu ipipdeif cuuv 
wakurXimiTtt JM.^ 

At such times such a nature is likely to 
find a symbolical, or mystic, truth in 
doctrine which, upon a cruder and more 
literal interpretation, it rejected outright 

in the confidence of younger years.* 
Such is the spirit of the Ilacchae 

ri tXi)0os inn ^uX&Ttpor 

and it is best to see what is good in 
acknowledged doctrine and not try to 
set oneself up above it 

KoO^ ycip Sardya vopd- 
5 rt wot' Apa to Sai/i^riov, 

Passages sttch as these lead Dr. Thomson 
to say that Euripides 'wearied with 
questionings and beart-searchings which 
led to no definite or satis&ctory issue, 



* //ijM. 1103. 

* Cf. the rejectkm by thinking tinder^radinttes 

of some Christian dogmas which a maturer 
judgment and nper reflection leads theologians 
of equal intellectual sittcerity to Main. 

* Baaluu 417. 

* BaedUu 890. 



seems to have come to the condnsion 

that his task was a bootless one and his 
labour lost, that his philosophic doubt 
was barren of benefit either to himself 
or to others, and that even an avowedly 
imperfect religion was perhaps better 
than none.*' But this, I submit, is to 
^ve a wrong emphasis to things, to 
imply that Euripides had no religion 
before he wrotr thr Bacchae (which is 
not true) and to take the religious fervour 
of that play as the abandmiment of 
desjpair rather than the glorioosoathmst 
of fruition. 

There is one more point that I should 
like to add. It seems to me that the 
inoraland religious teaching of Euripides 
is in conformity with that of contem- 
porary philosophical speculation as 
represented by Socrates and Plato. 
But he is said to be 'opposed to the 
dictum ou^i? hcav koko';.'^ If we mean 
hy this that man has no moral responsi- 
bility for his vice, but is helpless in the 
hands of avaytct}, then, of course, 
Euripides is ouposed to it ; but if we 
mean by it wnat Socrates and Plato 
meant — that no man, who thoroughly 
understands what being kuko^ implies, 
would voluntarily choose to become 
such — ^thcn Euripides is by no means 
opposed to it. 

R. B. Appleton. 



• Euripidts and ike A I tic Orators, p. 36. 

• W. H. S. Jones, TAt Moral StandpoitU of 
Eur^ides, p. 31. 



THE BIRDS OF DIOMEDE. 



Let me add a note or two to Dr. 
Warde Fowler's article in the last 
number of the Cla^. Rev., and let it be 
done in a spirit of penitence, for I dealt ill 
by the Biras of Diomede when I wrote my 
Glossary of Greek Birds some five-and- 
twenty years ago. That Dr. Fowler is 
right in identifying these birds with 
Shearwaters I thoroughly believe ; but 
after all, tliough various commentators 
have gone astray,^ the roots of this 
identification are old. 



* Otto Keller {AntiJte TUerwtii^ ii. p. 235) 
i4entifi« Oie bira with the Shddndce (.Anas 
JaderHOt L.), his argument being (like that oif 



The Shearwaters of the Diomedean 
Islands, orlsole de' Tremiti, were well 
known to a society of Augustinian friars 
resident of old upon the islands, and it 
was thejr who sent the bird to G^ner, 
and again afterwards to Aldrovandi ; we 
may take it that they were interestCNl in 
and attached to their birds all the more 
that S. Augustine had more than once 
referred to thorn in the DeCivitatc Dei. 
Aldrovandi is not quite certain that 
these are the original Birds of Diomede, 
for after refuting various other opinions 

Dr. Waide FowUw) that die Shetdiaka makes 
its nest in a barrow. 
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(such as Belon's that they were pelicans) 
he adds ' m /orte avis quam . . . Can- 
onici regulares D. Aii^sttni Laterani 
nonnullis abhinc annis mihi trans- 
miserunt Diomedea fuerit*; and then 
he goes on to describe and to figure the 
Shearwater in unmistakeable fashion 
(Omith. iii. p. 58, 1637) Gesncr had 
likewise described it as the Bird of 
Diomede, in the Paralipomena to his 
OmUhology (iii. p. 771, 1555). Beck- 
mann, in his edition of the Dc Mirabili- 
bm Ausculiationibus (cbcxx), was well 
aware of this identification^ apd Heyne 
also was inclined to accept it, though 
he desired more information and 
evidence. Linnaeus was not far off 
the mark when he gave the name Dia- 
?;u:f 7 to an Albatross; and lastly Mr. 
A. H. Evans, in his edition of Turner 
(1903)* says of Pliny's story of the Birds 
of Diomede, that \ apparently Shear- 
waters of some species are meant.' 

We may perhaps go a little further 
thim Dr. Fowler has done in the way 
of bringing the ancient accounts of the 
Birds of Diomede into relation with the 
known habits of the Shearwater : and 
firstly, as to Pliny's account, given on 
the authority of Juba. The passage 
is a much better description of the 
Shearwater's nest than appears from the 
version quoted by Dr. Fowler ; and, by 
the way, Dr. Fowler has made a curious 
slip in ascribing this to ' our oldest 
English ornithologist,' instead of to his 
recent editor and translator. The bird 
does not ' dig furrows with his beak, and 
cover them with wattle -work ;' for 
scrobes are (of course) holes, such as 
one plants trees in, just as scrobicuH are 
little holes to dibble bulbs in ; and these 
holes were not roofed in, but bestrewn, 
or lined* or floored with some sort of 
loose twiggy stuff, crate constrati. * They 
make a slight nest,' says Hewitson, ' of 
dry plants, usually about the depth of a 
man s arm from the entrance of the hole, 
although sometimes a good deal beyond 
his reach.' The laborious construction 
or esccavation of this bird-city of sub- 
terranean dwellings is aptly likened by 
Lycophron (v. 601 ) to the fabled buila- 
ing of Thebes, u^/vtow'kiurr^a-avTt^ ifi- 
irco<w? TOfiaU \ , ttvkvcL^ Ka\iu<i, Zrfdov 
€Kficp.ovfievai. As to Pliny's (or Juba's) 
statement that the birds have teeth {eis 



esse denies, ociilosqne ignso colore), it is a 
hard saying, and devoid of all cor- 
roboration ; the sense is bad, and the 
Latin of the sentence is not very good. 
I am inclined to question the text, and 
I tliiiik we might consider some such a 
reading as <j:an'^eittes oeulos; this 
would agree with Aldrovandi's state- 
ment, ' oculi autem Artennae nostrae 
minim quantum ad instar flammae 
splendeant.' Their lamentable cry, the 
fact that ' scoptilo'i lacrymosis vocibus 
impUntf is abundantly confirmed. To 
Colonel Fielden at Malta it sounded 
like owyah, dwyah.^ Lord Lilford mis- 
took it for the lowing of a pack of seals ; 
it is the same waiimg nocturnal cry that 
makes the Turks at Constantinople call 
them ' damned souls ' (as Dr. Stanley, 
the bird-loving Bishop of Norwich and 
many others have told us) ; and Berna- 
detto Cochorella, in his description of 
the Isolc de' Trcmiti (quoted by Beck- 
mann), uses almost the very Virgilian 
words* ' Slid primutn noctis cr^sadum, 
scopulos aestate clamoribus im^lent : earum 
garritus veluii vox vaginantts infanttili,* 
etc. Gesner tells us how a certain 
Duke of Urbino, visiting the monastery, 
'cum noctu harwn avium voc^in audi- 
visset, infantium esse vagitiis putavisse :' 
so that the good friars fc^ under his 
displeasure, ' donee ave ab ilUs illatOt it 
praacntis audita elanutre, se dec^um 
intellexisse* 

The gracious welcome which the 
birds extended to Greek visitors, 
stripped of fable, means no more than 
that they were tame and fearless. 
They sit so close on their one ^g that 
they may be lifted o£f by the hand. 
And Professor Angelioi, describing the 
great flocks fishing in the Straits of 
Messina ('una scena ed uno brulichio 
indescrivibile ') goes on to say 'Colla 
mia barca mi spinsi in mezzo a loro, e 
non si mostravano per nulla timorosi.' 
Only after many had been shot did the 
rest move slowly away. ' At night they 
circled round the ^cht like great bats/ 
says Colonel Fielden; and we are 
reminded (without pressing the parallel 
too far) of Ovid's * numerisque et agminc 

* Hence the name of ' Cahow-birtl ' ipplied 
to a species of Shearwater once immensely 
abundant, now extinct or nearly so, ia the 
Bennudas. 
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tnaior \ Subvolat et renm plausis circum- 
imai Mu ' {Met, xiv. 506). 

Lastlyi it is a very curious and 
exceptional habit of the Shearwaters to 
dive with outspread wings and to rise 
again with wings still raUy extended, 
and so to repeat the manocL'vre again 
anda^ain.^ This is a pretty point for us: 
for it IS nothing less than the origin and 
explanation of the legend that they 
asperge or besprinkle with water the 
temple and the totpb of Diomede, 
*aedemque earn qmtidie . . . madmUiim 
Pennk perhnint ct pun'ficant ' (Pliny). 

In my Glossary, I took the Birds of 
Diomedc to be herons, i,e, ipaBioi 
{sensu stricto), influenced, however 
wrongly, by various considerations: 
by the definite statement of Aelian 
{H.A. i, I) KaKelral ri<i Aio/iijSeia v^<ro<{, 
Kul ipoaBiov^ TToXXodv: by the 

similar statement of Anti'^'onus ; by the 
authority of S. Augustine, of Isidore, of 
Servins and of Tsetses; and also by 
certain apparent coincidences in the 
mytholopy of epo}Si6^. But ^/ja)5tov, 
and ardcu also, are very difficult words, 
much more so than we are apt to think 
them — as difficult indeed as ftdica, or as 
mergus; and it is more than probable 
that in classical times, as well as later, 
they were applied to various birds, in 
various places, times, or circnmstnnces. 
Aldrovandi is within the mark in saying 
{op. dt. p. 365) ' Eottdem iamm dicficnem 
alii aliter veriunt. Etmim Erodtum 
aliqui puiarttnt esse avevi ex us quas 
Romani Diomcdcas meant ; et Ornitholo- 
gm Gesner] Diomedeas . . , $x 
Ardearum <^encre esse contendity etc,* 
That the Diomedean Birds, or Shear- 
waters, were actually called ardeae, and 
perhaps also tptoStol, is in part indicated 
by the survival of the name Arienae — 
' tanquam ardeae ' as Gesaer says. And 
if ArUm seem scnnewhat remote from 
ardea^ wc find the nearer form A rdenna 
still in use in the neighbourhood of 
Ancona, as Gigliolt tells us.' 



* C/. {e.g.) £. A. Wilson, Rsport of National 
Antarctic Expedition, Av*s^ iv., p. fkx 1907, 

* Giglioli {Inddesta ermt. in TiaKm ; forte 

seconda, A''ifauna I/ttlica, p. 527) gives Arteru 
as the vemacuiai name at prei>«nc in .Southern 
Italy (Puglio, Bari) : may one not suspect here 
a misprint for Artena t Reichenbach, in hia 
Systema Avium (1850-52, p. iv; cf, also hit 



But Giglioli also gives us, as the 
common popular name of this aeft-bifd 

at Naples and at Lucca, the word 
Pallante, nr Fallante in the island of 
Giglio ill S. Italy. There is no end t.o 
the interest which lies, as it seems to 
me, in the rich vocabulary of Italian 
bird and beast names, and the surviving 
links in Sondiem Italy with the old 
lan^age of Magna Graecia arc innu- 
merable. Pallante can scarcely be other 
than the 'Bird of Pallas,' or PaUas 
herself ; and so, coming^ back to ardea 
and to ip<i)Si6(;, we are led to think of 
that iptDBi6<; in the Iliad, which Pallas 
Athene sent as her messenger to Odys- 
seus and to Diotnede: roiai Se^iov 
rjKfv rpiiihiov ey7^ oholo I ITaW«9 
'AdrfvcUy, The heroes only knew it by 
its harsh cry, toI o^« 28w ^BaXf/filat 

aKovirav : and so commentators, deter- 
mined to make it out a Heron, have 
suggested the Night-heron {AtdeaNycH* 
corax, L.). But now it seems to me 
likely, perhaps even plain, that it was 
after aii the self-same Shearwater, at 
once a bird of Athene, and a bird of 
Diomede. 

We ipay go, though it may seem 
venturesome, farther yet. What was 
that myst^ous 6pvi<i atoTrala in the 
Odyssey^ in whose likeness Athene flew 
away ? I think it may very well have 
been the same PaUaiOe, or Shear- 
water ; and if so there may be 
more than we thniifht for in the old 
Grarnniarian's explanation of the word, 
Trapa TO 8t.arpi0eiv iv rat? otrat^ — 
which brings back Pliny's description 
of the subterranean dwelling once more 
to our minds. 

Though Virgil describes so aptly the 
lamentable crying, the vox lacrymosa of 
thejUbird, it by no means follows that 
he was w^ and fully acquainted with 
it ; it is possible enough that he bor> 
rowed this as so many other similes: 
as he took, for instance, from Theo- 
critus his jfo-rcvff rpvytuf, and drew from 
Aratus his wcathcr-p: -: hecies of the 
birds. H is phrase * Jlu mm ibusque vaga n- 
fur aves * suggests to Dr. Fowler's mind 



Sym>/>s!S Avium, pi. ix. figs. 768-770), mentions 
*jj/-4^»«a, Aldrovandi,' as a name of the Shear- 
water. 
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that 'the birds did not confine them- is. The reputation of atOvia in this 

selves to i I andF, but might stray up respect was precisely that of ntergus — 

rivers, e.g. the Auhdus.' For my own ' si quis nunc mergos suaves edixerit 

part I am rather inclined to suspect assos,' etc. ; and Giglioli tells us (op. cit., 

that Virgil was just a little confosra as p. 316) that margun is nowadays the 

to his bird ; and that here he was local name for the Shearv^'ater at 

mixing it up with the real Heron, or Spezzia. We may take it that in all 

ipttBun, which, in Aristotle's words, probability the Shearwater was at least 

vop^ tA? Xinvw: Kol TOW ttoto/xov? one of the birds which went by the name 

0iorfwt, and whose notOS paludes Virgil of Merf^tis in antiquity,' as it is one, 

knew very welL and only one, of the birds which do so 

The identification of the Birds of Dio- to-day. And tHe more we think of the 

mede is tantamount to an identification, ref Tences to inergus, the more we shall 

so far as Juba and Pliny are concerned, find among them allusions and phrases 

of the KarappaKTrj^. This is a most which suit the Shearwater very well: 

perplexing bird-name, and has been even such as the familiar lines *Cnm 

ascribed by commentators to all sorts of medio releres revolant ex aequore mergi» 

birds, to the Cormorant, the Solan Ciamoremque Jerunt ad littora* 

Goose, the Eared Grebe, etc. The And so it seems that we have easily 

accounts are largely intermixed with brought together, by various criss-cross 

fable, and are otherwise obviously threads of evidence (to which I might 

inaccurate, but I fancy that the Shear- add a few more, if space permitted), a 

water was at the bottom of most of wholestring or group of bird-names, one 

them. more puzzling to schrlr.i ? tlinn another. 

Another of the curious modern Italian and not one of which admits of safe and 

bird>names is Aipu, applied (according simple definition by direct evidence, 

to G^lioli) to the Shearwater and also But every one of them points, whether 

to a certain kind of Gull. I think clcnrl, or obscurely, somehow to the 

it just possible that an echo of aldvta Shearwater, either as a specific meaning 

lingers in the word. M9vta is a very or as part of a looser and more general 

hard word, and (like Catarrhactes) its signification. For my own part the 

meaning has all along perplexed and simple fact is that, when I wrote my 

puzzled the commentators. We have Glossary, I was little aware of the 

very little evidence to go upon, for the important r61e which the Shearwaters 

many references to Aiffvia are almost pla\- in tbr ^f edi'trranean, and little 

all poetical and vague, and however acquainted with their many striking 

accurate we may find the poets now and peculiarities. They passed in all prob- 

then, I fancy that often enough they ability under various names, some local 

cared little, and possibly knew less, of some poetical, in ancient times as they 

the bird to which this or that name still do in modern Italy ; and some of 

belonged ; one bird was well-nigh as these names, apparently specific, were 

good as another, and you need not ask undoubtedly a0>lied to more birds than 

too many questions: si voliicrum quae one, as we agam find to be the case (for 

sit subitarum forma requiris Ut noft instance in the various derivatives of 

cycnofum sic albis proxima cycmst etc. mefgMs) in vernacular Italian* Our little 

But we are told by Pausanias (1,5,3; group of bird-names includes, among the 

i, 41, 6) that aWvia was a title or epithet rest,^/MwS<o? a.ndaWvui, ardea and mcrgus, 

of Athene — a close parallel to • Pallante,* Precisely these names (together wth the 

Again, the atffvta was, as we all know, more or less generic X^09)are constantly 

the bird into which Ino turned, ^ irph' mixed up by the glossographers. Thus 

juv etjv ^poToq auB^ecraa. And lastly, we have in Fhiio.xenus (Goetz, ii. 

the flesh of oT^uin, as Galen tells us (De etc.), ' ardea : ipti)Bt6<!, Xdpo<{ ; again 

/tfC.Ww/)/. ;;ici., xi) and also Philostratus — 

(Icon. 2, T7K was peculiarly unsavoury . . ' ^f^J^^h »« ''^ ^5 <47K 's a -Sk.-.a ( .ull : 

' ' ' , % • inter aquaticas mergi sol;t: sunt devoraif Tiuac 

or nauseous, as we have been assured. JUdunt,' In Plin, x. 48 (ii) it .s a 

ever smce Gesner s time, that that of Connorant : * nergi et in arboribus oidificant,' 

the Shearwater (save only as a nestling) etc. 
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' fulica glossed by Xdpo^, iptuBio^^ aWvm,' 
etc; again *iiMr^.' ol^vut, adr^tf/ww,* 

nnd so forth. At fir;~t sipht there seems 
to be almost indiscriminate ascription 
and a very tangle of error ; but in reality 
there is a genuine thread of interconnec- 
tion, of which we can now, in part at 
least, discern the clue. 

A singularly interesting case is the 
Abstrusa gloss ' mergi : eorvi marim ' 
(Goetz, iv. 538, i>. Up to now we have 
talked of the Shearwaters in a general 
way» withoQt attempting to discriminate 
between their specie?, of which the chief 
(for our purposes) are the large Puffinns 
kuhli, and the little P. angloruiHy our 
Manx Shearwater.* Both are abundant 
in the Mediterranean, and pass, for the 
most part, under identical vernacular 
names. But Gtglioli tells ns that in 
Genoa the Little(or Manx) Shearwater, 
much darker in colour than t^e other, 
is called, precisely, crovo di ma {corvo 
di mare) negro ; and there can be little 
doubt that it is to this bird that the 
Abstrusa gloss applies: with which 
gloss we may also compare the 
Hesychian Kop>2vat <C€iv^akiaf aXOvuUt 
KoXvpLfilSti;. In like manner. Canon 
Tristram sug^^esttrd (Cambridge Comp. 
to Greek Studies, 1904, p. 32} that KOpcovij 

0aK&wto9 was the Little Shearwater* 
as against my hesitating suggestion 
that it might be the Little Cormorant, 
Phtdaeroewttx pygmaem. A flood of new 
lij^ht is immediately thrown on a number 
of passages, hitherto obscure, by this 
evidence of a connexion between the 



* No notip of birds it noie pualing to the 
systemattst than the Shearwaters, and ornitho- 
logists are not asreed as to the r t^cific dis- 
tinctions, ku/i/t is the representative in the 
Mediterranean of our -l oat Shearwater, a large 
light- coioared bird, the small Shearwater of 
the Medtterranean, black upon the bade, is 
usually distinguished as ycZ/.tu/an ; but 
Gi^liiili and others consider it identical with 
our Manx Shearwater. 



Birds of Diomede and the Sea- crow, 
and by the implied saggestion of a 
di-rrimination between names (such as 
aWvia) for the Large, and others (such 
as KopQ)pij ^ OaXdtrato^ and its equiva- 
lents) for the Little Shearwater. We 
can now understand the association of 
mergus and cornix ia such passages as 
Clatidian*s * Heu nimitini segnes, caota 
qui mente notatis, Si revolant mergi, 
graditur si littore rornix * (Dc B.G, 492). 
We understand also the Kopojvat eivaXuu 
of the Odyssey (v. 66), ravvyhMva-ot , . . 
rrjaiv tc OaXdaaia epya fiefirjXev ; and 
the simile of the Iliad (xii. 418, etc.) oi 
Kopatvgatv txeXoi irepl vi^a fUXcuvav \ 
Kvfuimv ifMf>op4oi'To. We are confirmed 
in our susfiirton that it is no common 
crow or jackdaw, but is this seabird of 
ours that *^ena ptuvium vocat improba 
voce, Et sola in sicca secum ^tiatur 
arena * ; and we follow the same clue 
still more confidently among the 
weather-prophecies of Theophrastus, 
Aratus, and others ; for instance in the 
Geoponica (\. 3, 7), where we also note 
the nocturnal habit of the bird: Kal 
KOfM&v^ hr' atyiaXov T17V itt^\^ &a> 
fipeyovtra, fj Trarra vrjj^o^ivr), kcu wktov 
a^oOpoTtpoif Kpco^ovaat op^pov^ irpofuj' 
wet. 

Lastly we rediscover, in Arrian's 
Pcripim, a manifest allusion to the 
Shearwaters — the two Shearwaters^ 
nnder the names aXBwai and itopwveut 

for their peculiar habit is recalled of 
dropping water frrim their outspread 
wings, under the guise of a legend pre- 
cisely similar to that of the Temple of 
Diomede : ovroi ol opyiBc^ Oepairevov' 
aiv rov 'A;)^»XXeo)9 tov veoiv. emBev ocij* 
p.€ptu tcareatirttvTtu ^ r^v 6aKaava»* 
CTTeira cnro TlJ? OaKaaar]^ fiefipey/jtevoi 
Tci irrepa crrovh^ av iairerovreu, «s rhv 
vewf, KcU pmvovai top vedtv. 

D'Akcy Wentworth Tkoupsom. 

Si. Ambws. 
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NOTE ON THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, 



Those who wish to enjoy this splendid 
poem must read it in one of Professor 
Mackairs Versions (the last one is to 
be found in Mr. S. G. Owen's Catullus, 
Loeb Classics) and study it in Mr. 
dementi's edition (Blackwell, Oxford). 
It is presumptuous for a casual reader 
to try even to supplement their labours ; 
and yet, though we have now a better 
text of the poem than the world has 
seen for 1,200 years at least, the reading 
of the facsimiles of the two existing 
MSS., which are |iven in Mr. dementi's 
volume, makes it clear that we stiU 
have not secured our final version of 
this charming composition. Both of 
these MSS. were copied from a faulty 
original, the same or of the same ty^ 
for both copyists as Mr. Clement! shows, 
and both contain also many errors for 
whidi the writers are tbonsdves re- 
sponnble. Ex^ples of the former 
class of error are * Per^'irgi!ium ' (for 
* Pervigilium ') in both superscriptions, 
'gazas'or 'gaza' (fer'casas in v. 5), 
'floribn? ' ffor floridis * in v. 13), 'vernis' 
(for veris ' in v. 60), ' fletus ' or ' flaetus ' 
(for ' foetus ' in v. 62), almost the whole 
of v. 50, ' Romuli matrem ' (in v. 74), 
above all * aonii ' (for ' tauri ' in v. 81) ; 
is all of these places the readings found 
in both MSS. are dearly impossible, 
and in all of them the right readings 
can he recovered with almost complete 
certain^. As examples of the second 
class of error, it is sufficient to point 
out that neither clerk succeeded in re- 
producing the refrain correctly through- 
out the poem, the writer 01 5 failing 
in this respect twice and the writer of 
T four times in a total of eleven lines. 
The general result is that the two 
clerks, copying fr<Mn the same or nearly 
the nme MS. and sometimes agreeing 
in copying errors, yet difter from each 
other in the case of at least 150 words 
though the composition contains only 
93 lines. 

And yet it is clear that each clerk 
tried honestly to copy the MS. before 
him, for it is impossible to explain 
otherwise the occurrence in both MSS. 
of such phrases as ' et roicanat ' (or 
' mecanat *) for 'en (or 'et *) micant,' 
'Acta (or *lasta') prius de' for (I 



think) 'facta de ipsius,' and ' explicat 
aonii ' for ' explicant tauri.' No one 
can read the facsimiles and the collation 
of the two MSS. given by Mr. Clementi 
without realising the necessity for 
drastic emendation of both texts, and 
yet I believe that such emendation 
should be attempted within certain 
limits only; I believe that the MSS. 
retain always some shadowy form or 
ghost of the right riding, and especially 
that they preserve, except in the case 
of one or more probably of two lines, 
the original ord^ of the composition. 

Inconsistently, then, I suggest two 
amendments of the te.xt; there is no 
doubt about the meaning of v. 23 which 
begins in both MSS. ' facta (or ' fusta ') 

Erius de cruore,' and which is amended 
y reading for ' prius,' ' Cypridis ' 
(Buechner) 'Venens* (Mackail) or 
' Paphies ' (Clementi) ; but surely the 
' prius ' conceals * ipsius ' (since ' Venus ' 
is ' Dione ' or ' ipsa ' throughout the 
poe^), and, if so, the author wrote 
'facta de ipsius cruore,' which, in inier 
to avoid the elision of a monosyllable 
(c/. V. 91), was changed to 'ipsius de* 
and then corrupted. My other sugges- 
tion is in regard to a more difficult 
passage, ' Romuli matrem ' of v. 74, 
Transposition has been freely attempted 
in order to amend the paragraph w. 
69.74. 

'ipsa Trojnnos nepotes in Latinos transtulit ; 
ipsaLaurentem puellam conjugem nato dedit; 
moxque Marti de sacello dat pudicam vir- 

ginem ; 

Romuleas ipsa fecit cum Sabinis n j f a ^ ; 
unde Kamnes et Quirites proque proie pos- 
terutn 

Romuli matrem crearet et nepotem ("aesarem ?' 

Professor Mackail amends to ' Komu- 
lum patrem ' in the last line, and both 
he and Mr. Clementi re-arrange the 
lines in various ways. But all the 
transpositions fail to remove th^ diffi- 
culties of the passage ; for the ' Raines * 
and ' Quirites ' were descendants of 
Romulus* soldier? and the Sabine 
women more properly* than they were 
descendants of any other personages 
mentioned in the paragraph, and in the 
MSS. version the events are stated 
according to the strict chronolo^cal 
order ; the author in w. 69-72 mentions 
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lour historicd (or legendary) events in 
their proper sequence, then in w. 73, 
74 he seems to be snmming up the 
whole course of Roman history. The 
original phrase, of which 'Romuli 
natrem ' is a corruption must have 
nppHed to some person or persons who 
was or were representative of the period 
of the Roman Republic 'Romnlum 
patrem (Mackail) does not seem to clear 
up the difficulties of the paragraph, 
wherever hnes 73, 74 are placed, and I 
suggest that the author wrote ' Romuli 
Patres ' or, with less probability, 
* Romnlnm fcntem,' In the former 
case the tranhiation is ' that she might 
faring into existence the Ramnes'and 
Quirites, and as descendants of Romu- 
lus afterwards the Senators and Caesar, 
his latest descendant'; in the latter 
case the author (whose familiarity with 
classical wTiters is pointed out by Mr. 
dementi) is recalling Horace C. IV. 5, 
t, C.S. 47, and a very easy translation 
results : * Romulus' would be the proper 
adjective with ' gens ' as ' Romuleus ' 
would be with ' nuptiae.' ' Romulo 
Pitres (for rhythm) and * posteram 
Romuli gentem ' (for lucidity) are very 
attractive alternatives for these two 
suggestions. 

Yet I plead for accepting the form of 
the composition as given by the MSS. 
with a minimum of rearrangement. 
There is one undoubted case where a 
line must be transposed* viz. v. 58 
('et recentibus,' etc.), an error whose 
source is explained by Mr. Clementi, 
and the line is undoubtedly restored 
to its right place when it is ins^ed 
between v v. 39 and 40. The succeeding 



line of the MSS. v. 59 ('eras erit quum 
primus Aether,* etc.) should probably 

be transposed also, and, if so, it should 
stand, as most editors place it, between 
w. 8 and 9 ; but I cannot see that any 
further transpositions improve the text 
in any way ; I do not trust the writers 
at all in such a matter, but I do not 
find that any of the suggested transposi- 
tions improve the logical sequence of 
the thoughts expressed, while a!J of 
them seem to me to impair the poetical 
representation of them. In especial I 
beiieve that the two clerks placed, 
though they could not ropy, the refrain 
correctly; in Virgil, Catullus, and 
Theocritus a refrain regularly occurs at 
unequal intervals, marking (except in 
its last occurrence at the end of the 
poem) the beginning of a new paragraph 
in the composition ; and this seems to 
be the method used in the Pcyvi^ilium. 

The poem clearly had a great vogue 
for several centuries; it will be read 
again largely whenever it becomes 
known, as it nas become accessible, and 
when its text again assumes a settled 
form. 

P.S. — The possibility of retaining the 
MS. reading with the substitution only 

of • prosperam ' for ' posterum * in v. 73 
should also be considered. A better 
scholar than myself doubts whether the 
Latin can be translated as I translate it, 
but the result, if it is possible, is attrac- 
tive 'that she might bring to life the 
R. and Q., and make fortunate in their 
offspring both the mother of RomuluS 
and his descendant Caesar.' 

J. A. Fort. 



TERENTIANA. 
I. 

The Question of Plagi.^kism in the Prologue to the Eatfuciws. 



After the aediles had bought the 
rights of Terence's play, Luscius 
managed to be present at the rehearsal 
and interrupted the performance with a 

loud protest : 

23. Exclamat furem, non poetani, fabulam 
dedisse et ni! deditse uerboram tamen : 



Colacem esse Naevt, et Flauti ueterem 
fabulam ; 

Parasit! personam iode ablatam «t milttit. 

Ver. 25 has long been matter of dispute. 
Some have held that the Colax was 
produced in collaboration between 
Naevias and Plautus; others, that 
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Plautus modernised Naevius* version. 
The former view Beems unlikely, because 
the fact is unexampled (Fabia) ; the 

latter because PlauttJS only outlived 
Naevius by fifteen years : a play would 
bardly go out of date so soon/ The 

punctuation which I have given above 
represents Vissering's explanation: viz., 
* the Culax is by Naevius, and there is 
an old play by Flautus: it is from these 
that Terence has stolen the characters 
of the Parasite and the Soldier.' This 
accounts for the plural eas fabulas in 
ver. 33. 

Bnt Fn^hm objects that it would be 
odd of Luscius to name Naevius' play 
and only vaguely to designate that of 
Plautus. The objection is not insoluble, 
for it would be evident enough what 
play of Plautus' was intended, and 
Terence actually uses the words niiUt 
ghriosus in ver. 31. It seems to me 
more credible that Luscius' protest, or 
Terence's report of that protest, was as 
Vissering took it, than that Plautus 
should have modernised one of Naevius' 
pieces, and the piece be described as 
belonging to them both. 

Such then was the charge ; what is 
Terence's replv ^ ' If there is a fault, 
it is a fault of madvertence.' And he 
proceeds to justify this defence : 

30. OAax Menandri ett ; in east paruhus cotax 

et miles gloriosus. Eas se non negat 
personas transtiilisse in Kunuclium suam 
ex Graeca ; sed eas fabulas factas prins 
Latinas sct'ssg sue,^ id uero penie|;at. 
35. quod si personis dsdem buic uti nott licet, 
t.|u:d niayib licet currentem seruom scribere, 
bonas inatronas facere, meretrices malas 
[parasitum edaoem, gloriosam ntititem], 

etc. 

(The last verse is bracketed by Loman, 
Dziatzko, and other modern editors.) 
That is to say : 

"The Co/ar belongs to Menandci— not to 
Naevius. From the original Greek, and not 
from Naeriu^ Colar^ I borrowed not only the 
character of Gnatho but also that of Thraso, 
my /m7irs glonosus, who does not derive from 
Plautus' tutus fabula. The bontnriltg from 
Menander I do not deny : it is a case of con- 
tamhiatio^ which is allowed : what I do most 
stoutly daiy(^«n«r^) is . . . what?** 

Our text makes Terence deny that he 
knew of the existence of Naevius' ver- 
sion of Colax and Plautus' M iUs Gloru^M, 
This is so absurd that Fabia (Introd. 



pp. 65-6^ roundly accuses Terence of a 
clumsy lie. Is such enonnous clumsi> 

ness credible, even if Terence's veracity 
were no higher than Fabia rates it ? 
For mark how he continues : ' if stock 
characters may not lawfully be used, 

then what becomes of your seruos 
currcns, etc. And in fact the New 
Comedy is all made of stock characters. 
Whether or no he knew of Naevius* 
and Plautus* plays, his line of defence 
is unimpaired : then why go out of his 
way to deny ? Is it not inconceivable 
that a man of letters could tell his 
audience that he had never heard of 
Plautus' Milts Gloriosus? And what 
about his noble collaborators ? 

The real suspicion then falls not on 
the word fabulas in ver. 33, which 
Fabia, following Ritschl, alters to ab 
aliis, but on sdsse in 34. And just here 
it jumps with a palaeographical sus- 
picion, for (taking Umpfenbach's appa- 
ratus) we find : 

A. SCISSE S£S£ irius SE induxii 

cott, rtc, 
D. scisse se"*. 
B(C ?)EP. scisse se. 
G. scisse se. 

The reading of G {Decurtatus) indi- 
cates an archetypal SCISSE : first SE, - 

then SESE was thrown in to fill up a 
hole in the metre. The hole was caused 
by the shrinking of 

LATINAS ASCIVISSE or LATINAS SE 
ASCIVISSE into LATINAS SCIVISSE. 

If Terence wrote this, his argument is 
at least consistent, and he cannot be 
accused of lying : ' he has borrowed 
bersonae from Menander's Colax, but he 
has not appropriated the pre*existing 
Latin versions {eas fabulas ftetas prim 
Latinas) of Colax by Naevius or of 
Alazon by Plautus. 

F<Hr the oiFendingscMStf seae one might 
also suggest as/m/iss^, which would ar^r. 0 
well with ablatum in ver. 26; but the 
corruption does not thus .explain itself 
so readily. 

On the other hand, no other instance 
of ascisco is found in Terence or in 
Plautus; if the tragic poet quoted by 
Cicero* Tusc. IL 10. 23, 
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be Aecins, he is the earliest author who 

can be cited for the word; otherwise 
the record goes no higher than Cicero 
himself. He has it often, and the 
archaising school (Sallust. Fronto, 
Apuleiu5)_affect it, Resciseo ss of course 
common in Terence. 



IL 

HeauUmtim orumenos 
Ad. 216: 



600-607 



SVR. . . . Ftilt quaedam anus Coriothta 

Hie : huic drachumariiin haCC ai^geilti 
miUe dederat mutuum. 
Chr. Quid turn? 

Syr. Eamortmst: 
rdiqait filiam adulescentulam. 
Ea relicta huic arraboni est pro illo 
argeato. 

( IntcUcga 

Syk. Hanc secum hue addiuit, ea quae est 
nunc apud uxorem tuam. 

Chr. Quid lum ? 

Syr. Ciiniam orat sibi ut id nunc det : illam 
illi tamen 

606. Post daturam : tnille nimiinuin posdt 
Et prosit quidem. 
Chr. Hui ! 

Syk. Dubium id est ? ego sic putaut. 

In 606 the MSS. read: 



i 



et fioscit \ 
et posed f 
et posciet rx^*^' 



and assign the words to Chremes; 

D2iat;^ko read et possit, which he con- 
strued as an impersonal, on the analogy 
of four passages, vi^. : 

Jfaui. 677 At sic, opinor. Non potest. 
Phorm. 303 Nod, non sic filtunimsU Noo 

potest. 

Ad. 56S Non potuit melius. 
Phorm, 818 Quo pacto id potuit ? 

But even if these examples (all nega- 
tive or interrogative, and all present 
or perfect indicative) could support the 
inference, ci posstt has no aptitude here. 

Syms* cue is to recommend the pro- 
posed arrangement to Chremes as good 
business. This he does by saying et 
prosit quifUm (' and it really would j^y 
To this Chremes answers with a am 
of utter incredulity, which Syrus meets 
with a remonstrance, Dubium id est ? 
(for which cf, Haut. gii). 

The use of Hut I is just like Ad, 216 : 



Sya. Age, scit quid Io<|iuur t 

pecuniam in loco n^legere maxiamm 
interdumst lucrum. 
San. Hoi I 

where the editors make nonsense by 
^vin^ the word to Syrus, Hui is 
Sanmo's expression of astonishment at 
this incndible new doctrine of Syrus' : 
* Come now, I'm telling ye. Sometimes 
nothing pays better than to let money 



take care 
Sannio. 



of itself.* 'Whewt' says 
IIL 

Phormio 368. 

Phormio has been letting his imagi- 
nation run free on the merits of the 
departed Stilpa 



367. 
Phok. 

Gkta. 
Phor. 



Gbta. 

Phor. 
Gbta. 



At quem uiram I quem ego inderim In 

uita optumum. 
fuidcas te atque illumf ul narras ! 

I'n malam crucem f 
nam ni ita eum existimasscm, num- 

ouam tam giaui* 
obhanc inimicitia*capeffcm in uostraro 

familiam, 

quam is a^mnatur nunc tam inlibeia- 
liter. 

Pergin ero absenti male loqui, im* 

purissime ? 
Dignuni auieiii hoc illost. 

Ain tainen, carcf r ■ . . # 
. . . bononim extortor, legum coa> 

tOrlor I . . . 



For Geta's words in ver. 368, the 
MSS. offer no variant. The com- 
mentators invite us to belie\e that 
they ha%-e a meaning. 'Just look at 
yourself and him, as you describe him " 
(Ashmore, p. 2x1). It is ;i meaning of 
a sort, but quite at odds w ith the tenor 
of the dialogue; neither is Phormio's 
retort relevant, nor Geta's rejoinders 
pitched in the same key. Phormio's 
retort nam ni implies that Geta has 
doubted his word; and Geta's rejoinders 
are a series of bad names, impurissinie, 
career, etc. The sense will be restored 
by reading for 

VI DEASTEATQVEILLVMVTN ARRAS 
QVID, STERQVrLINVM, narras? 

Geta applies the same term to Dorio 
in ver. 526. Quid narras ? is too common 
a formula of incredulity to need illus- 
tration. Phormio answers the bad 
name with an oath, and the disbdief 
with an asseveratioo nant. 
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IV. 

Eun. 317. 

Haud »imilis uirgost aiiginnm nostrarnm qua* 

matres student 
demissis umeris esM| tuncto pecton^nt gtadlae 

stent. 

Siquae est halntior paulo* pvgUcm esse ahmt, 

deducunt dbum ; 
tametsi bonast nature, reddunt c iii a tma innoeas: 
itaque ergo tmantur, 

Donatus read this line as wc read it, 
and laboured to explain it : either ilaqw^ 
inquit, nemo iUas amai, ironically, or 
atqm ita fit ui mnmHir no» nature mtaito 
sed indmtria, i.e. ipym. 

Fabia notes that itaqm ergo occurs 
in Livy I. xxv. a. III. xxsd. 5, etc. It 
does, as a resumptive formula of nar- 
rative in certain (archaistic) passages, 
with the sense, ' Well, so ... I invite 
anybody who in his secret heart sees in 
the would-be \vony oi it aqtu ergo amaniur 
nothing but a Hat piece of stupidity, to 
consider whether Terence did not prob- 
ably write: 

ITA QVERCORANTVR {guentr— 

qturquerantur), 

meaning, 'Any girl tliat is naturally a 
jolly creature they reduce by treatment 
till they're only the thickness of a rush 
»so aguish do the girls become.' 

The existence of an adjective qmt- 
qxuru& is attested by the grammarians 
with quotations from Lucilius : 

<fiMi> guerqutra cotueguitttr eapiti$qiu 
dolorts 

and 

iactans me ut ftbris querqtura « . * 

and Plant us frag. Frivol ariae, 
is mihi erai oilis, at/ua interLUSt QU^rqueratuSf 

where the editors read 

guerqucra tussis. 

Out of the ruins of a page of Festas 

(ed, Lindsay, p. 308) glimmers the fact 
that Santra derived the word from a 
Greek tcapKapov. Hesycbius has the 
glasses 

KipMpw, . rpaxtXt 

KapKslptt . \lf0^t 

<C^,:,M:riiic , 1"?, I, 'V')l' 

inapKCitpoy ■ i^o^v nfa iiwerfKouw. 

The last three refer to the Homeric 
verb «■ to rattle, to clatter, to crack. 

There seems to be no attestation of 
such a verb in Latin, but one may 
venture to say that, considering tcap- 
ictdfiwt, its «dstence is theoreticaUy 
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probable. The onomatopoeic origin 
indeed seems to require a verb. 

For its deponent form cf. cmscreor^ 
murmuror, mu$sor,rucU>r ; for the fashion 
in meagre anaemic beauty cf. the use 
of febriculosus in Catull. \ I. 4 and 
Lucr. IV. 1 155 iichnon eromcnion turn Jit 
cum utuere noft quit prae made ; fhaime 
uerost iam uioriua tussi. And add Mar- 
tial I. x. 4 for the cough as a synonym 
for phthisis. 

V. 

Eun. 101 1 r 

nunquam pol hominem stultiorem uidi nec 

videbo. Ah, 
non possum satis nanaie qnoa ludos piaebtwrii 

intus. 

At e/iam prime callidwn et disertum credidi 

hominem. 

Thus Pythias, making merry at Par- 
meno's expense. Unfortunately the 
current of her wit is interrupted by a 

block of gibberish, for eiiam primo has 
no sense. The commentators furnish 
a delicious example of exegesis in 
agonic for want of the Amplest emen- 
datory operation, ^^ons. Fabia, whose 
book is in general a model of a Teren- 
ttan play well edited, here notes that 
* etiam porte sur credidi "je Sttis all6e 
jusqu'sl croire." ' U etiam bore on credidi^ 
why should not the line have run 

At tUam credidi hominem primo axlUditm et 
Heertum^ 

No : etiam must bear upon primo^ and 
eUam prima can only mean 'even at 
first,* which here is nonsense. Mr. 
Ash more remarked that ' the additory 
force is weakened to the point of being 
untranslatable, except by a vocal stress 
upon the modified word {prima) ; " and 
yet I formerly took you, etc" ' But, 
to begin with, primo does not mean 
' formerly ^ ; and, once the mind is 
degermanised, it sees that when the 
force of a word, whose function is to 
give emphasis, is weakened to the point 
of bein^,' untranslatable, then the sense 
of a phrase is weakened to the point of 
being nonsense. Sense and Nonsense 
doubtless meet in a higher Stoj. It is 
not impossible'that Terence wrote non- 
sense, but very improbable ; much more 
improbable that he wrote nonsense than 
that his words have been misreported. 
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Read: 

At Parmmuum caHiduiii ct iSacrtam cradidi 
homiii6lll« 

Parmenonem was misread into prtmo 
a compendium of etianu The resulting 
primo dum would not scan : remedy — 
transpose the words ; read rapidly, 
with/out dose attention, etiatn primo will 
keep for a long time. 

VL 

Eun. 326. 

The vulgate text violates a law of 
Terentian scansion in each of these 
places. 

324. Chakkba. 

nec quemquam e^^o esse bominem arbitror 
cui magis bonae felicitates omnes anofsae slant. 

336. Quid hoc est sceleris? Peril. Pa. Qmi 

feaumst? Ch. Rogas? 

So the editors give it, lengthening hoc ; 
but it can be shown by the following 
collection of instances that the intensify 
0/ the interrngative always abbreviates any 
jfoUowittg case 0/ * hie' Such of course 
is usually the effect of interro^ttve 
intensity on a following iUr, £stic, and 
l^lle ; whether without exception is a 
point which I pass by for the present : 
jbut it may be hoped that the twentv- 
fwo examples here produced will be 
sufficient to prove that the unique 
exception to the rule of quis hie is 
corruptly reported : 

quid hic uolt ? An^. 184. 
quis hIc ioauitur? ib. 267 {fuui 783, also 
H. 517, E. W, P. 739). 
quid hlc respondent, r?-. 419. 
quid hlc uolt ueterator sibi .- ib. 457. 
quid hTc sensisse ait ? I'b. 470. 
quid hdc morbist ? Eun. 225. 
sed aais hlc est qai hoc pergit ? ik, 228. 
qnidr* liiinc non uidet? s^. 463. 



' This ib cxceptionul, ^ince Oiiui ■ :s here an 
interjection. I suspect hunc is interpolated, us 
a word sometimes has been, to explain what, on 
the stagtr a gesture made plain enough with- 
out. It is hard to believe ttiat hfinc could be 
shortened after the intenrening passe. 
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qiiid h5c hominis 7 ^okl hTc onialist ? $46. 

sed qt^id h5c quod timida, 64& 

quis hrc est homo? ib. 677. 

quid h!c coDtenmus opaxan? P. 909 (A> S15 
doubtful). 

quid mc co^ptat ?. ii. 6a6. 

quid hTc narret, ib. 846. 

sed quid h6c negotist, Hec. 97. 

quid ode est ? tace, ib. 314. 

qtiem e^ hlc audini loaui ? 453. 

quid hlhc hic est ret ? w. 807. 

quid hftc rei^t? Ad. 175. 

quid hdc malum infelicitatis ? nequeo satis 
deoemere, ib. 544. 

quid hOic hic negotist ? tk. 6j& 

quid hto negoti, ib. 642. 

For Aft to be lengthened, a word 
must come between it and quid : e^, 

quidifow hdc est rei ? And. 457. 
quisffoM hlc adulescens, //au/. 403. 

Ver. 526 should accocdingly be read 

qnidiMM hoc est soderis? etc. 

vn. 

Fun. r,7S. Here we are concerned 
with another instance of the shorten- 
ing effect that interrogative intensity 
exercises on the next word, viz. the 

phrase quid M quod. Our texts give 

quid cil quod trepidas? satine salve? die mihi? 

which is impossible, for qiiid ifst quod is 
always an anapaest or a tribrach, 

mdnc mane quid Sst quod tarn a nobis graittter 

crepuerunt fores? Haut. 613. 
Chaerea, quid Sst quod sic geitis ? Emt, $$8. 

quid Sst quod laettis es ? ib. 559. 
quid &t mihi quod malim quam quod huic 
intellego euenire ? Hec. 794. 

For est to be lengthened after qmdf a 

fulistop is necessary, e.g. 

Quid est i te mi ip:ium lain dudum uptabam 
dan, HtmL 758. 

Or, a passage which certifies the obvioos 

correction of 978 : 

Kra quid est ? t^uid trepidas ? Ad. 323. 

Read then here : 

Quid est? Quid trepidas? 

J. S. Phillimoke. 
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NOTES ON AfiNEID VIII. 

Mr. Warde Fowler's last contribu- 
tion to Virgilian studies, like its prede- 
cessors, not only throws new light on 
the poet's exqttisite art and on the 
wealth of learning and thought behind 
it, but quickens our intelligence, and 
makes us read Virgil for the hundredth 
time with closer attention and keener 
appreciation. Some notes are bere 
offered on points which seem, on 
reading Aetieid VIIL once more in the 
light of his commentaxy, to invite 
remark. 



I. The voyage of Aeneas up the Tiber, 

U. 26-101. 

This episode is thouJT^i^ ci^'t in all its 
details with extraordinary accuracy; 
and there is no word in the description 
which is not significant. We can 
follow it clo?;ply frt^m hour to hour. 

Aeneas had fallen asleep on the river- 
bank late at night (50) in the hastily 
fortified camp by the wntcr'- cd^r. the 
position of which is fully described in 
ViL 29-36, 157-9, and 201, It was a 
little way up the river [flitvio siicccdit 
opaco, fluminis ititrnstis ripas) but in the 
natural harbour formed by its mouth 
(por tuque sedgUs), From this point up to 
the site of Rome, the time required to 
row the two biremes would depend on 
the state of the river. I have myself 
rowed over the course in the reverse 
direction, with the help of a fairly strong 
current , and would j udge from my rather 
imperfect recollection — for it was thirty 
yearsago — thatinquietwaterthejoomey 
up would take about five hours (or more 
if there were a rest half-wayj. Agamst 
a normal current it would of course be a 
good deal longer, and if the river were 
in flood might take any time, or even 
be impossible. For Aeneas' sake the 
supernatural stilling of the stream had 
been going on all that night, ea qu.vn 
longa ff/ noctc (86) ; and by the time he 
Started, the river lay as smooth as a 
standing pool or a marsh lagoon (88). 
Consequently, not only were the crews 
in the position remo ut luctanun abesset 
(89), but the channel was brimful by 
the banking up of the water {refiutm 
substua, 8;}» so that they could 



straighten out and shoften the course 

by slanting across the reaches, instead 
of having to follow the bends of the main 
channel in order to avoid grounding. 
This is the force of ripis el redo Jfiiwinc 
(57) : and in jxirtlcnlar view of this 
point, I think tiie case is very strong 
for the Servian interpretation of viridts^ 
secant placido aeguore silvas (96). As 
they cut the corners, the ships would 
have the overhanging boughs actually 
overhead (95), and the prows would 
cleave their reflections in the still water 
below. No diihculty need be raised by 
viridis; for in glassy water the reflec- 
tions of trees keep their full colour, and 
it is difficult if not impossible to trace 
by eye alone the dividing line between 
the real and the reflected foliage. In 
further support of this, note should be 
taken of Virgil's distinctive use of the 
ablative. Placido aeqmre silvas in his 
language is practiculy equivalent to 
placidas aequoreas silvas, just as pidas 
abieU pi^pes is to pictas abiegnas puppcs, 
or vasta voragine gttrges to vastus 
voraginosus gurges. As to the alleged 
'modernity' of the thought, what was 
not too modern for Servius was certainly 
not too modem for Virgil. 

Aeneas' visiqn was in the small hours 
of the night. When does he start on 
the voyage ? The River-God tells him 
to make his supplication to Juno primts 
cadeniihv a^fris (59^ lie wakes and 
rises forthwith (67) and at once proceeds 
to give orders for the ships and crews 
to be made read}', and simultaneously 
(for this is implied by the abrupt 
insertion of 81-85) to make the sacrifice 
to Juno. This done, they start 'mthout 
delay (iitr inceptum celerant, 90), and 
remtgio nodemque diemquc fatigant (94), 
arriving towards midday (97) in sight 
of Evander's town» with its walled fott 
on the Palatine and its scattered out- 
dwellings on the low wooded ground 
later occupied by the Velabruai ; the 
landing-place for the settlement would 
be the natural creek formed by the little 
stream that came down the marshy 
valley and was afterwards covered over 
and became the Cloaca Maxima, just as 
was done to the Fle^ River in London, 
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the lower part of which v.-rm the orifjinal 
port of London. The settlement would 
come in sight as soon as the ships 
opened it round the corner of the 
Aventine, procul (gb), from between 
half and three-quarters of a mile off. 

The only point here which is not at 
once clear is the nocUmque diemque of 
94. It is generally assumed that the 
start was not made until after sunrise : 
then what is the relevance of noctem ? 
But this assumption is based on a hasty 
misunderstanding; and Virgil's actual 
words demand careful study. 

The sacrifice was to be made, and 
w.T- nvxdti, priniis cadcniibus astrts, ' when 
the stars begin to fade,' say from two 
to three hours before sunrise. Much 
rr infusion ^vould have been saved, here 
and elsewhere, by realising that surgerc 
and eadere as used of the stars by Virgil 
have not only their astronomical mean- 
ing of rising and setting, but that of 
appearance and disappearance with the 
end and beginning of daylight. Cadere 
may in such passages be translated ' to 
pale/ and stirgere ' to shine out.' Thus 
the cadcntia sidera of Aen. il. 9 and 
IV. 8z are the paling stars. Thus too 
the qucticns tnlra i^'/u^a surgunl of 
IV. 352 is a reinforcement of the words 
that precede, qmtiens umentibus umbris 
nox operit terrastf and does not refer to a 
different time of night ; and those 
perturbed dreams of Aeneas are, in 
accordance with tiie orthodox doctrine, 
placed before midn^t, while the serene 
vision of the passage we are considering 
is before dawn.* The start then might 

^ Had auentioD been paid to this Virgilian 
meanin^ofMr^jgvyv, we should have been spared 

the criticism of the famous primo (/ui suri^^erc 
vtense Aut vidtt aut vidi-isc putai per nubila 
lunam, that it represents the new timon as 
rising. Virgil, even if his astronomy be not, 
like Milton's, impeccable, was a keen and 
accurate observer of Nature ; and here nrt nnly 
the truth, but the beauty and imaginative value 
of the simile lie in the picture i)f the pale 
crescent 'emerging,' becoming visible though 

f[et faintly and uncertainly, in the lingering day- 
i^ht througrh a pap in the cloud-drift. So like- 
wise the beautiful ///'/ i/fserif Hesperus Oetum 
t\i J'u'l. V'lll. 30 has htivn made into nonsense 
by translators (' Hesper from Oeta's summit for 
thee sails into the night ' is Lord Bowen's 
rendering), though Keightlcy long app had 
indicated the true sense in a brief note — 
' deserif, leaves, i.e., sinks behind it after the 
sun.' Lovers of English poetry will remember 



be made say an hour before sunrise ; and 
the nocicmque diemque of the voyage, 
closely coupled as the nouns are by the 
duplicated que, might almost be rendered 

* while night passes into day.* 

It may be objected that spectans 
orieniia solis lumina (68) indicates the 
hour of actual sunrise, and that \'ir|^tl 
is inconsistent. But this is a mistake. 
The phrase is simply an enriched and 
pictorial way of saying * feeing East,' 
like the simpler contra orienteut in the 
Acta Fratrum Arvaiium. So in the 
Servian note on Aen* II. 693, ctd 
orientem, ' facing the rising sun,' and ad 
ortnm, ' frtcing the risen sun,' are used 
indifferently and in exactly the same 
sense. For ritual piurposes, it did not 
matter whether a sacrifice was per- 
formed before or after sunrise: Cen- 
sorinus, 23. 4, says of the sacra putUea, 

* si quid post mediam noctem et ante lueem 
factum est, eo die gestum dicitur qui enm 
sequitur noctem ' : the ' dav/ that is, like 
our own civil day, ran trom midnight 
to midnight. 

With the whole passage should be 
read the dialogue in Julius Caesar, 
Act II. sc. i, beginning ' Here lies the 
East: doth not the day break here?' 
and with cadcntibus aslris it is interesting 
to compare Milton's 

The stars grow high. 
But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky ; 

where there is a different image for the 
same phenomenon, the fading or paling 
of the stars before dawn being pictured 
— which is what in fact it looks like — 
as their retreat to a greater distance^ 

2. The genealogical passage in Aeneas* 
si>eech to Evander, 11. 134-142. 
Mr. Warde Fowler mentions, and 
seems partly to admit, the charge made 
against the passage of being ' cheap 
mythology and genealogical nonsense.' 
He points out indeed, and convincingly, 
the stress which Virgil lays, on larger 
grounds than those 01 mythology, upon 

Wordsworth's Wkm down btkind the coiiage 
roof At once ihe brit^hf moon dropped^ and his 
sonnet beginning, / watch and long have -watched 
•with calm rejrret. I am not bSie caoceniad to 
explain or defend Horace's nec va^tro ntrgenU 
nec fugtente So/cm : bttt die whole natter is 
lucidly put in H^e's excellent note on EiL 
viii. 30. 
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the doctrine of a common origin for 
Greeks and Trojans such as is oow 
substantiated by archaeology. But 
the passage contains another element 
of the highest importance to which he 
. does not expressly call attention. The 
allegorical or ethical content of mytho- 
logy was to Virgil, as to that whole age, 
something real and vital. The concep- 
tion of type and antitype, though not 
obtruded, 'is inherent in the whole 
structure of the A eneid. Atlas is, in this 
allegorical (or we might rather say, 
m3retical) cono^tion, the common 
parent, the ancestral genius, of both 
the Greek and the Trojano-Italian 
stocky that is to say, when translated 
into actual terms, of the Graeco- Latin 
Empire and civilisation. Now notice 
the enormous emphasis thrown on the 
fonction of Atlas as the world-bearer 
by the doubled reference in the two key- 
lines of this passage: Atlas adherios 
urnero qui ausiinci orbis (137) ; Atlas, cadi 
qui sidera tollit (141') : and then turn to 
the last hne of the book (that ' glorious 
line ' as Mr. Warde Fowler well calls 
it)» eUtoUens urnero famamquc et facta 
nepotum. Do not the two passages 
flash a wonderful light on each other? 
Aeneas, the antitype of Atlas, is also 
the type of Augustus ; not the * weary 
Titan,' so much as the tt&wearied 
strength of a divine Power incarnate : 
and all three are successive links in a 
continuous chain of fiime and &te 
binding and sustaining the world. And 
so of all three it may be said, in Mr. 
Housman's no less noble words : 

Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
Tliey stood, and etrth'sitraiMUmons stay. 

3. The scene of the departure of Her- 
cules, 11. 21 j ff. 
There is only one point in this 
brilliant bit of narrative which seems 
to cause any trottble» but it is worth 
while to follow the topography rather 
closely in order to appreciate the vivid- 
ness of the way in which Virgil realises 
, ^he scene. 

As far as I can ascertain, there is no 
detailed tradition extant of the route 
followed by Hercules on his return 
from Spain with the oxen of Geryon. 
But it must have been in any event 
<iown the Italian peninsula from north 
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to south, winding up either at Lacinium 
(»- at Tarentum, at both of which 
places there was a local tradition of his 

arrival. 

We must suppose, then, that Hercules 
had crossed the Tiber somewhere 

higher up at a ford, and approached the 
site pf Rome across the Campus Mar- 
tius. Skirting the Capitoline on the 
low ground between hill and river, he 
stopped for the night and laagered the 
oxen {siabulis, 213} on the sptit where 
Evander is speaking, the site of the Ara 
Maxima, near the river, and between 
the mouths of the two converging 
valleys of the Velabrum and the Circus 
(va^emque amnemque ienehemt, 204). 
The cave of Cacus is thought of as at 
or close to the north-west corner of the 
Aventine, just above the Porta Trige- 
mina, where the cliff closely overhung 
the river. Its mouth is at the base of 
the cliff and at the top of the short 
grass-grown slope of detritus between 
the cliff and the water's edge. Within, 
it expands and heightens so much that 
when the projecting rock on the cliff- 
edge is torn away by Hercules, it leaves 
a hole in the cave-roof, down which 
Hercules first (250) hurls boughs and 
heavy stones, and then (256; leaps him> 
self. When Cacus is kiUed, Hercules 
is able to pull back from the inside the 
rock- portcullis v. hirh blocks the mouth 
of the cave, and to reopen the entrance. 

The cave then is within a very few 
hundred yards of the cattle-laager, and 
the lowing of the oxen as they are 
being collected for their journey can 
easily be heard and replied to by their 
fellows in the cave. But what is the 
exact meaning of colUs clamore reUnqui ? 
how can the oxen be said at this pomt 
to be ' leaving the hills ' ? The sugges- 
tion has been made that the words 
must be taken in a sense different from 
this natural and obvious meaning— 
for instance, that the lowing 'died 
away beyond the hills.' But there 
seems no real difficulty if we look at the 
- words more carefully. 

In resuming his jonrney frinn the 
neighbourhood of the I'orurn r^oanuin, 
Hercules would naturally (indeed, as a 
matter of course) proceed up the vall^r 
of the Circus Maximus, and then, con- 
tinning almost straight forward as he 

R 
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emerged from between the Palatine and 

the Av( ntine, follow the line of the 
great trunk road of later times which 
left the city through the Porta Capena, 
and a little way on branched into the 
Appian and I.ntin Ways. The present 
infinitive relinqui has here, as often, 
a sort of inceptive force; what Roby 
in his LAtin Grammar calls ' theprewnt 
of an action extending over '^ome time 
including the time of speaking/ or 
more particniarly, ' the present of an 
action about to be commenced ' (cf. 
abitmnque pararet, 214). When the oxen 
were collected and ready to move, this 
is the exact description of the state of 
things. The oxen were lowing while 
* on their way to leave,' ' about to com- 
mence leaving,' the group of hills at the 
foot of which they had passed the night ; 
but were still opposite Cacus' rav^^, or 
just beginnmg to move away and leave 
It behind than. 

Two more notes may be added on 
phrases the exact meaning of which is 
discussed, but left nndetermined, by 
Mr. Warde Fowler. 

Stricturae chalyhtim, 1. 421. Strtctnra 
means, I think, not the actual ingot or 
'pig 'of metal, but the mould of sand 
into which the molten mctril is run, 
and in which it is squeezed together, 
stringituTf i,e. is confined while it soli- 
difies. This satisfies both sense and 
etymology. Any one who has seen 
iron-founding knows both the hiss or 
scream (stridiini) of the liquid metal 
as it runs into the moulds, and the 
shower of sparks, Lucilius' crebrae 
sctnttilac in stricturis, with which its 
flow into them is accompanied. 

MeHis aeiihiis, L 407. There is 



nothing in these words inconsistent 

with the meeting and conversation 
being, as the whole run of the passage 
implies it is, in the open air. It is 
not necessary to suppose Aeneas and 
Kvandcr * meetfnp; in the open air and 
then returning to the house of Evander 
and sitting just within the doorway 
nor was there any reason why mty 
should do so in the freshness of an 
early hour on a fine summer morning. 
Medits aedibtis simply means amid the 
cluster of buildings — the thatched huts 
and sheds grouped round a courtyard. 
In one of these huts (which probably 
contained only a single room each) 
Evander had put Aeneas to sleep (366) : 
himself he slept in another. Both are 
early astir independently {455, 405) : 
they meet in the courtyard, sit down on 
a seat or bench there, and rise from it 
(541) when their talk is over. The 
tnnnder-shower and the vision of 
armour, 524-9, come from a sky which 
is elsewhere clear (528), and need not 
h^ive driven them indoors ; indeed, from 
within a hut such as is described th^ 
could not have looked up into the sky 
as they do in 527. With the whole 
setting of the scene it is useful to* 
compare the description of the farm- 
build' r. - — for it is these and not a city 
mansion that are described — in the 
swallow-simile of Acn. XII. 473-7* 
where the domiui diviiis aedes are simi- 
larly the huts, sheds, and barns grouped, 
together with the well-to-do farmer's 
own house, round a courtyard and a 
pond. In both passages, it is pleasant 
to believe that Virgil had in mind the 
home of his own boyhood. 

J. W; Mackail. 



PLAUTUS STICH. 1 sqq- 



The opening Canticum of the Stichus, 
a duet of the sisters Panegyris and 
Pamphila, is worth a close study, 
although it has been already handled 
in excellent style by Leo (Rhein.Mus. 40, 
200; PlauU Cantica, p. 55), for it can 
throw welcome light on Plautinc Metre. 

The keynote of the first part is given 
by the first line : 

Pan. Cred(o) 6g6 miserim. 



This is the metre so often [found in- 
Glyconic choruses of the Greek Drama 
(-U I I -), e.g. Eur. Ak. 990 wScf- 
ip Bavdrtp, This line of the AktatU^ 
appears in this context : 

where the first of the trio is the ordin- 
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aiy* Gtyconic vene (-^ \ -uo | -v> — ), 
the second is the fall acatalectic form 
of the Glyconic {-^ \ -v^u j u [ 
In the antistrophe the line opens with 
a spondee (v. looi iufiobm^ rW dpeT), 
the variety approved by Honce^ §4g, 
Maecenas atavis. 

The next four lines offer the same 
metfe, but with Anacrnsb 

the Anacrusis being a short syllable in 
three o£ the lines, ^ long m one : 

fQ-IssS PenCl^plm, 
•6-r6r sa(o) ix &nImo, 
quae tftm diu vfdiiS 

^•ro sBo c&niilt. 

The a of vidua was pronounced short 
in Plantus' time, as later, so that 
Synaphca is out of the question. In 
the Oxford text — alas! — and in my 
large edition of the Captivi (Methuen, 
1900) all these five lines are labdled 
* Dochmiacs.' 

The sixth line does not announce 
itself so unmistakably : 

nim nSs d(u)8* iaTmfkni. 

At first we think of the Maecenas afaois 

type. It certainly seems natural to 
find m the line the same variety of v. i 
(credo ego miseram) as v. 4 (quae tarn 
din vidua) is of vv. 2, 3 and 5 (fuisse 
Penelopam, etc.). But the three follow- 
ing^ lines are undoubtedly Versus 
Reiziani ; so that, on second thoughts, 
we declare for a Colon Reizianum,* that 
favourite colon of Plautus which dis- 
plays as bewildering a variety of form 
as the Dochmiac m Greek Tragedy. 
It here marks the transition from 
' Glyconic ' to the new metre. 



* No one, surely, in the land of Bentley and 
Poism has been pcrvertMl by that horrid 
hcmy, the scansion emt ft9(v9m ri\iigas 
eSmdm. See A mer. Joum. Phil. 37, 37. 

' The coiloquiai form of the Gen. Sing, of is 
and qui was a monosyllable (at any rate, of t ^ c 
'motaeO in Flautus' time as in Cicero's ((/. 
MoDTO on Lttcr. i, 149) and Virgil's (to judge 
from Catal. 9, 35 moo CUIUS ob laptum palsi 
liquere penates). 

* Editors of Euripides seem to call such a 
line as Baceh 863 a Colon Reisianan. But 
sorely it is a syncopated Phetecnttean (A^wm 
irerff XfiNufir) in this context, just as in 868^: 

the second line is syncopated * Glyconic.' 



The three Versus Reiziani (in which 
an Iambic Dimeter is followed by this 

colon) are : 

<U nfistiis ileitis ndsdmas, : : quirtm j «fr(i) 

hlnc Sb(sant, 
quiriimque nds | nSgfitiis : : tbsEnt(lMnX | tt(a) 

ut elqit&mst, • 
SSfflcitaC nficftSs et dKs, :i atoar, | tOmtt* 

scm Iper. 

In the first of the trio Aitic, an un- 
acceriLed long syllable, is shortened, 
under the Breves Breviantes Law(iiHiat 
the Germans call the * Jambenkiirz- 
ungsgesetz *), owing to the precedence 
of the short syllable vi. (KiW h\nc 
ahsunt is a pronunciation like cal^facttis.) 
In the second the minuscule MSS., 
whose archetype had a habit of mud> 
dling sQch combinations as aeauomft 
factmnsi, botmst (see the Oxford Plautus, 
vol. I. Preface, p. viii), offer ut est 
aequom for ita ut aequomst. It is a mere 
acd^tent that this miswritiog too would 
suit the metre, ibsSia{im),\ 
qudm. 

Now come two short lines : 

Pam. Ndstr(um) dfflclum 
nfis fikir(e} a^uSinst. 

If there were not two, but the first 
stood alone, we might perhaps think of 
making it a syncopated variety of the 
cr«d{o) teo miseram type, the opening;* 
long syllable nosl being prolonged to 
the time of three ' morae ' {n6-st). As 
it is, we mast make them Anapaestic 
Monometers. The greater part df this 
Canticum (from v. 24 to the end) 
consists of Anapaestic Dimeters (see 
below) ; so that Plautus se«ns hae to 
be giving a preliminary signal. 

Then another pair which I wOttld 
class with w. 2-5 and write thus : 

n£q(ue) I Id mSlgIs f^dfmas 
quim I nfls m£|nit pMltls, 

(for f):i7;T'.s, instead of magi', is not 
unlikely in a Canticum of this sort), 
although in the Oxford text they 
appear as Cola Reixiana: 

^ nSq(ue) Id I magi' fiLcI Imfls 
quSm nds | mdnSt pI6]tls 

(with the fmal syllable of mofiet short- 
ened under the Breves Breviantes 
Law). 



* Of course the .final m must be eitded m 
Plantus as In Vugil. 
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An uttmistakable Versus Reiztanus syncope Kaat-*fvi}~t the third has single 

comes next (with tfie Imig final or of *Ap-). For the other lines would not 

Plautus' time) : all admit this treatment. Rather 

sCd h[c. s5rdr. | id«ia« dftm ; : j mUti v6ll6 should we compare the metre of Eur. 

telcum. Htpp. 532, iriciv ix x^P*»*'i appearing tn 

The archetype of the minuscule MSS. ^^^l ""^""''Vc^^ "f""^^^ ' 

u J ■''^ f J- f L With V. !;25) Lp&>?, ii4>m^, o icar 

bad fNC0 soror for soror, a reading which . r,,^^„;^, , ..♦iT a«-«..«^;^\ 

, i.1 ^ n 1. r 1 ouiuirtov Glycomc with Anacrusis), 

can also suit the metre. The hrst foot ^Ci u j * u / - -1 

would then be a proceleusmatic (oou.), ^»^°?f, '^"'^th .^l"^ 

AJfc, «W 5^^r^^ the long syuiwe hie f in&ntext 

being shortened after the short syllable 1^°" 

stf</, under the Breves Breviantes Law ; i-i^w^ Ux^pQ, 

or rather (since hie was probably 'Ep«t. o xa?!, 

accented in this sentence) the second where (if the line-division js right) the 

foot would be the proceleusmatic. s.-'d ^ ^i,^ ^^O WOUld seem a Phew- 

hlc, mU smr, ihc long nnacccnted cratran S -! -o^ | - -1 with Anacrusis, 

syllable /w being shortenea after the and the third a Colon Reizianum. In 

short syllable so. However soror, /.a<(rr. the antistrophe the second and third 

etc., in this idiomatic form of address are(S42-^): 

or reference, are liable to be altered to ia, 

m$a sorw, meus ftater, etc, in MSS. of e^IrJ^,T/Akev. 

^'rhr'next batch of lines offers the l^Jfi"' j1« Vi" a ^ 

anum. And yet they are not Versus ^ ' j , ^ vi|rl 

Rei2iani, for their first half is not an . .'^.^n. S*lven', | Smllbo ? 

Iambic Dimeter. In the rough-and- Pam. Spclr6 quljd(ein) ct v6ll6 ; : : s«d hocl 

ready ^ phraseolc^ of Prisdan or other s«r6r, criScijCr 

Grammarians of the Empire it would p4ltrem tu[om^m6lflmq(ue) :: ftde(o),ftinIce 

indeed be styled an 'Iambic Dimeter crvrbfis"k- | "mnTlbfis : : pr6biSs ! p^^rhTbcftur. 

Brachycatalectic' But there is no i^lam niinc | impr6[bi : : vlr(i) .".f]fic[(o) a[u. 

fi!''!' ♦ V ^ r^''^"' ^^^T The shortenings sordr and uma are like 

that the firet hne was broken up into ^ of classical 

Its two parts and written as two lines l^^j^ ^he r.n.-and coumodn of Catullus, 

by tbe ancient editors : ^^e cquidem of the Palimpsest, for qui- 

lootri de T^ vxri. dgj^^ js a common mistake. 

Ian-. Salven.amabor merely the dactyl, but also the 

A hint was thereby given to the reader trochee, is effaced in the first half of 

that a novel type confronted him. the next line (whose second half is a 

What type is it? Not a mere synco- CoHott Reidanam), vlfb qut iSntlte, 

nated variety of the Iambic Dimeter, Presumably it too is a Colon Reizi- 

ioqui-(ff~rf viri, like Eur. Orest. I463 anum. And yet this Canticum, like 

/catrt^fi^Tou TTf in this context : so many Greek Choruses, seems to 

cac6t 9' drprrw^ft ^Un, accuHiulate Variations of the cuifavam 

Kmnyv-frov irpoiov'. rcUgos com.iin, the Maecenas atavis, the 

i» 'Apyt c fia.t h 76. Q.' ^^i^^ regibus types, etc. An E phy m n i n m 

(where the first of the three is un- in Eur. Ion offers (v. 501) a parallel 

syncopated, the second line has double (but with the first syllable long), 

Jl a-v/ii{c«9i w Half, in this context : 

* Wheo Nonius labels tnrum, nummum (in vr' a/iXa» Icvftt 

such phrase 5 as trium z'irum, trium nummum) Hfu^uv, *r' iwtXtott 

as ' Acc. Sing^. for Ccn. Plur.,' it is unfair to «'pi\>iT. w Ildf. 

with Lucian Mueller, ' niigaiiir Nonius.' That tws (7«>ti' «> di-rpioit, 

is merely a rough-and-ready teaching-formula , 1 /• • 1 i_ r ■ 

like our 'At a pUce is expressed by the Gm. ^"ere first pair show the fume 

Sing/ PmUopam type, the last pair provide 
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together a parallrl to the single line in 
question (for the ancient editors seem 
to have made a single line of it) : 

virit qui tantu : : Ibtftkinia* nfotfib. 

A more familiar variation appears in 
the next pair: 

f&cU injiiirl&s | iinn)firl|t5 

nflsq(ue) ab Sjis ib|dQcjfr8 | vfllt. 

{Inturius like unkt. The second line 
begins with a trochee if we substitute 
h for eis.) In other contexts they 
\\ on\d be labelled * Dactylic Tetra- 
meters Catalectic' Here they should 
rather be regarded as dactylic variations 
of the Glyconic type, set here by 
Plautus as a steppmg-stone to the 
second part, the Anapatttic part, of the 
Canticum. We may compare lines 
like : 

tdi Tiiv airri* fytipf yiop, 

(Eur. Ei. 439) : 

Kot^y a>4Uk wM0 'Ax«X^ 

(Eur. /tm. 117) : 
tpu ifibaoi riyyova' Updt (with o\> fffaroii d.V\ iSand- 

ntt in the antiBtroplie), 

(EnA. Ores/ S3 12) : 

Tit vicot 1j rfva SdKpva Kai 
fit fX«0tiii(2tM> Merit tilt ; 

Plautus now abandons lyric^ and 
writes the rest of the Canticum in his 
favourite Anapaests. But in two lines, 
one near the beginning, the other near 

the end of this second part, he recalls 
an echo of the * Glyconic ' portion. 
We may scan the lirst halves as tro- 
chaic or thus : 

fic quCd I tibl tfi(St pSltSr : : &cM inlnitftr, 

(V. 50) : 

DC quid- I m^gl' sit, ( utnul Jbus : : Obnix(e) 

(Sit was a long syllable in Plautus' 
time.) These two (whose second 
halves are Anapaestic Monometers) 
support and defend eadi other s^nst 
all the critics. 

This article, thoa<^h it adds little that 
is really new, may serve to remind us 
that Plautus was a far more artistic 
metrician than is oftrn supposed, and 
that a Canticum is to be edited correctly 
neither by capricious alteration of the 
traditional text, nor yet by imputing to 
the * pura oratio ' of the old comedian 



impossible pronunriations (cf. Bun. 
Jahresb. 167, 24) like amdbOf c^Met, 
vevhif&n (nor eveta wrh*ran\» ma^fmis 
(for maritumis!), amisJia (for amicitia !!) ; 
but rather by recognition of the fact 
that some of Plautus' types of metre 
have not yet been discovered. The 
discovery of the Maiden's Lamait {cf. 
GrenfeJl, An Alexandrian Erotic brag- 
ment, 1896), a character-song in Doch- 
miacs» suggested to WilamoWitz (who 
first recognised its metre) that Plautus 
modelled his Cantica after * Variety 
Theatre* songs of this kind. It was 
taken for granted that the New Comedy 
could not furnish him with models. 
But Marx, who calls attention (in the 
Teubner Stobaeus) to the complicated 
metre of some Diphilus fragments, may 
possibly in his forthcominf:: edition of 
the Kudctis modify our notions of the 
metrical scope of the Greek Comedians 
whose plays Plautus adapted for the 
Roman stage. (See also Class* Quart, 
Vn. I.) 

The exag^^erated views of the irregu- 
larity of Plautine prosody I ascribe in 
great part to perverted editing of 
Cantica. Even Leo» the 'sospitator 
canticorum,' scans fac quod tibi (Stick. 
27) as four short syllables! He and 
others forget that the Breves Brevi- 
antes Law postulates the precedence of 
a short syllable. And, I repeat and 
insist, this law is a law of Latin 
Phonetics, not a mere curious con- 
vention of Early Latin Poetry. It is 
responsible for the uncertainty in the 
scansion of a list of words in Augustan 
Epic verse, etc. {e.g., cito, modo), and 
naturally of a much laigtf list in Re- 
publican Dramatic verse, where imita- 
tion of every-day (refined) pronunciation 
was aimed at* Thus cavi\ as opposed 
to cavi; and volUptatem, as opposed to 
voiapiatem, resemble our ' I'll,' as 
opposed to ' I will.' While Virgil 
recognises vidin a Dramatist natur- 
ally extends rv.coi;n'.Unn to vidi^s, etc. 
When Terence writes cx Graccis bonh 
Latinas jecit non bonus, it is not because 
be could not think of any other more 
accurate setting of the line, nor because 
his imperfectly tmined ear could not 
detect the difference between a Cretic 
and a Dactyl. He deliberately selects 
this scansion bonis as the closest echo 
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of the actual pronunciation of the word 'quantitive^) verse I miss a reference 

in this sentence, just as a writer of a to the uncertainty of Roman poets 

poem ia Punch draibemtdy aaes such a (especially the pioneen in this Greek 

form as * I'll,'' although, if he were form of verse-writing) regarding the 

writing an Epic, he Would limit him- quantity of some Latin s^'llables. For 

self to ' I wilL' example, Ennius ends a Dactylic Hexa- 

In all the discussion of Dr. Bridges' meter (in a homely poem) with glau- 

interestinpf attcnn[it to determine the cwnque apud CMMMf {f^Md CuMUS like 

quantity of English syllables and to caU/actm)* 

write English quantitative (I dislike W. M. Lindsay. 



NOTES 



EURIPIDES, TROADES 2i6 FF. 

Ir ^fHi|p« raXXi«Tti«M' 

6 ^ondiLP xo/rar ■wvpvalptnv 
Kf)&0ii (ai^i wiiyalgt rp4^v0 

o ^avdkv ')(aLTav "nvpnalvaiv is gener- 
ally taken, after the scholiast, as a 
purely liUrary description * whldi dyes 
the hair auburn.' Could Eniipides 

have meant ' which brings the crops to 
a golden ripeness ' ? Like coma in 
Latm, of oonrae, used for th« 

foliage of trees : e.g. Strabo speaks of 

fivfiX.o<: . . . /tt' dxpo) '^airrjv e)(pvaa 
(c. 799), and Theocritus (vi. 16) uses it 
of the oKdvBij with the epithet tumrvftii^, 
^^'hich is not far from what ^avddv 
might mean here. It is, no doubt, 
difficult to understand j^eUrav of crops 
without any such addition as 7%, but 
in its context, where Euripides is 
speaking of the irrigation of fertile 
land, it mi^ht stand even by itself, 
especially when we notice how awkward 
such an addition would be in view of 
the fact that yav occurs twice already, 
once three lines before, and again two 
lines after, this particular expression. 
If it had not been for the scholiast, 
should we not have interpreted it so ? 

R. B. Afpleton. 



CALLIMACHUS, BPJGR. 5. 

Ttlvnt oUtittf \ai^ drd irpvriintw. 

Various alterations have been sug- 
gested in lines I to 5 without any 
obvious necessity. 



Need ovXcx; be altered ? It will stand 
well enough either in sense of ' viforous,' 
cf. ov\o<; ep&K Apoll. Rhod., or ' curN. .' 
'twisted,' cf. ovXa (TKeX-q, ovXtm-ov^, and 
ov\d^. In line 6 read iroairiv, ev^ t 
fyy^ roOvofta wfn^^MTtu. 'And my 
name corresponds to my byiE^one occu- 
pation ': I am called nautilus because 
m old davs I was a sailor. 

€vo^ ' old,' * bygone,' sm{ex). 

ivcu apxai ' utst year's mafjistrates,' 
Dtm. 775. 25. 

£. J. BROOUi 



THUCYDIDES VIL 21. 3. 

^vvavhreiBe Bi Kal 6 ' lipfWKpdrijs 01/;^ 
ijicurra, roO raU vavtrl pt^ wvfitSv ivt' 
Xftpvo-a^t 'Tpo<i TOW ^Affrjvaiow Xiyttv 
ov^^ €K?iiK»f9 vdrptov riiv ifianufdait . . . 

The MSS. read ^«-«%e»p^«-e»y. 

Dobrcc ^TTixftpriaai. 

The present writer suggests 6 tt t - 
;^ e / /:> 17 <r 1 1/, which is nearer the M SS. 
reading than ivixetp^ai. If eirij^^eipi}- 
<riv is taken, it should go with 

For the accusative case after ABpfutv^ 
cp. Thucydides V. 91. I od« ifivfui^uv 

M. Kean. 



'AKAAAN0IS "APTEMIS. 
Aesch. Ag. 140 : 

Aristoph. Av. 874: 

Possibly a clue .to the soubriquet 
applied by Aristophanes to Artemis 
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be found in the line from the 

Agamemnon. 

If so, the conjectural reading dxaXd, 
which is in harmony with the spirit d 
the invocation, would seem to be appro* 
priatc and worthy of support; or, at 
an}' rate, of favourable consideration. 

Arthur Sykbs. 

r 



AUSONIANA. 

[Note. — The references are to Peiper's 
iTeubner) edition «f i»6.] 

I. Efkmms VIIL ad imt. 

The beginning of this poem oo 
dreams is lost. The follownng h'nes 
may be suggested to complete the frag- 
nentaiy sense of 11. i-a : 

a [Discutiunt nobis placidos portenta sopores, 
i Qoalia niramur cum ««eptas aetbere in alto 
^ Condliant vario coeta vaga nubila for mas] 
I Q : d nipedum et voliicniDi| Tel oiin tenena 

marinis 
3 Monttra admiaceatur, etc 

a. /Vo/«ss. XIX. IS f. 

Vossianus (as reported by the Lyons 
edd.) gives the two final verses in tele- 
scoped form : * Sed velit nolit famae 
Burdigslam referet.' The couplet may 
perhaps be restored : 

Sed [quid conqnerimiw ? Longum post tampot 

et illos] 

Famai veliti noiHt),' Biwdig alam leferet. 
* 0v»irpf ; ' vdiivt, nolijM.' 

3. Bd. VIII. 21. 

Vossianus reads ' fulgor tctn'^^ono 
n^pectus,' altered by Vinet to 'fulgor 
telia.gono adpectu (?).' This reading 
is adopted by Peip«r. 

But the sun is at this point in the 
fifth sign, and regards the ' momentum 
conceptionis ' with a triangular, not a 
quadrilateral, aspect Read, therefore, 

Fulgor i*/ trigono aspecttt vitaJe comscat 
For ' tngdno ' c^. L 40. 

4. EeL XXVL 14. 

Tanta npia cir^aque vigcnt umi flamina mondi 

is the reading of Vossianus. Peiper 
follows Reise in correcting the corrupt 
'umi* to 'vi/ But what are these 

'flamina mundi'? The resumptive 
'tanta' shows they can only be the 



signs named above* It is needless to 

dwell upon the inappropriatcness of so 
designating the stars. N o violent altera> 
tion is required if we read: 
Tanta anixa dicaqoe vigKtf vis/lamme» immdl, 

Cf. Lucretius II. 2x5 ('vis flammea'), 

I. 1089 (* totum circum tremere aethera 
signis'), I. 1 102 ('flammarum moenia 
mundi ). 

5. Bissula III. 5 f^ 

Of the MSS. Tilianus has ' nescitere 
i(m)p(er)ium ' (abbreviated), MagHa- 
becchianus, *nc?cit ere imprrinm.' The 
ed. pr. has 'nescivit herae imperium.' 
It is clear that 'imperium* isa firaipnent 
of the lost pentamet^. The Lyons 
edd. restore 1.6: 

Imperium, domina vult domitta e$se manu. 
Scaliger suggests, 

tmperium domina libera Cacte manu. 

The meaning appears rather to be that 

Bissula, though she herself is free from 
the domination of anyone of her own 
sex, tyrannises over the poet's house- 
hold, which had no mistress to overlook 
it. We might read then : 

Matre carens nutricis egens [qu^e] nescit end 
Imperium, [domini nine regit ipsa domum.] 

6. Episi. XIII. 25. 

The missmg hexameter might be 
replaced by something like 
[Urrale Caesareos pro strenis accipe nummos], 

the omission being due to the recurrence 
of ' Ursule ' at the beginning of botl^ 
25 and 26. 

7. Epi^L XXVII. 6g ff. 

Peiper follows Schenkl m maiking 
lacunae before and after 1. 70. The 
following may restore the genial trend 

of the passage : 

FMe nivibus fluviisqae suis Hispania lellus. 
Laedis et ipse tuos qui descris, ultro relictis] 
Mocnibus et patrio forsan quoque vestis et oris 
[More, interque novo* qui nunc venaris amicos,] 
Quemque, etc. 

If * me nivibus (laedit) ' is right, it is 
easy to see how the tirst lacuna occurred. 
* More * too is sufficiently like the first 
syllable of ' moeuibus' to account for 
the second. 

Hugh G. Evelyn White. 
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REVIEWS 

R. ACCADEMIA SCIENTIFlCO>LETT£RARIA IN MILANO. 

R. Aceadcmia scientifico - UtUraria in thing like kcH itravra tfpd:ifNHf 

Milano: Studi della Scuola Papiro- ///z^ti \vot:!d be appropriate, irpoa-ayo- 

iogtca I., II. Milano: U. Hoepii. pern iraiSl ra r)fim> Kai Travra? tow9 

1915, 191 7. iiiteripow is an impossible oonstraction» 

« ' and TToiBLa ^ftAv must have been 

A WELCOME sign of the marked pro- meant, whatever was written, apttrrov^ 

gress in the study of Greek papyri in in 1. 13, mere roU Trepl ap., is probably 

Italy is the establishment of a school a proper name, 'Ape<rTov9, not apCffrcm* 

of papyrology at Milan, under the The next sentence (11. 14-6) is un Intel- 

enerc^ctic leadership of Professor A. ligible, bat apart from the original can 

Caldermi, assisted by Professor P. de hardly be restored. In 1. 19 iiuai? 

Francisci and Dr G. Castelli. The c^o/mu, which follows «' trov^ after the 

first-fruit? of the new school, which, conventional salutation ippMaOaC ae 

like the Florentine Societa Italiana per evx^pMi TravoiKrja-'ia, is presumably a 

la ncerca dei Papiri, numbers several misreadmg of llaOi/t (or lla;)(;a>^) e/336/ii7. 

ladies among its members, are two The other texts in Part I. are Byzan> 

handsome volume?;, each divided into tine, the most interesting being No. 5, 

four sections, of which the first consists edited by Francisci, of which a facsimile 

of unpublished texts. The times are is given. This is a badly spelled petition 

of course unpropitious for obtaining to a comes from the inhabitants of the 

papyri from Egypt, and at present Arsinoite village of Aai'cw? (c/. P. Tebt. 

Professor Caldermi and bis helpers are ii. p. 375), as appears from 11. 4-5, 

dependent for new material upon the where 1. ira|/)^ rwf airo (Ktofiiri ?) \ 

generosity of the Florentines, who for- Ai/v'vttav fax iro[ — | 8t/vdfi€<o^. The 

tunateh' have a large collection, or preceding clause belongs to the titles of 

upon papyri passed over by previo!:s the com«, and after KOi/xleTi a word like 

editors. Thus P. Fay. 204, a briefly ^tyij0^ is to be restored before r&» ttw 
described fragment of a collection of '^ovXov (sic : the v of SuvXov was written 
maxims, was cleverly identified by above the line, not omitted). The loss 

Calderini as belonging to the A pho wns of the right-hand half of most of the 

of Hippocrates, and is published in lines obscures the sense throughout; 
full (No. i). A third-centiirv letter but apparently the villagers were in 
(No. 2), for which the same editor is difficulties as regards both food and 
responsible, clearly requires consider- water {xpda is to be supplied at the 
able revision, the text being untrans- end of 1. 25), and wanted the cotnes to 
latable as printed. In 1. 4 Ka} ecrrr appoint a i>erson called Solomon (II. 7, 
iv -noaLvf irpaydijTa) should probably be lo] to look after them, and to come 
tail *t ri Biov itrriv, irp. The foIlo\ving himself (irtpwanftrev and ^fmvrvnv in 
sentence (11. 5-6) fidde Atovwrlov r[a^ U. ij and 19 seem to represent mptiri* 
^ovkiraif 7rpd^{€i<;) 7:€pl toO /car nvr^v Ttjtrov and (^pomiijov). $aviJ.tic\op€v 
can hardly be right : T[t] fiovXerai rijv <rijv \ fieyaXoyirpeirtav is a probable 
■!Tpd^(at) is expected. In 1. 7 a[(rH'\a>» restoration of 11. 5-6, and the following 
is an unlikely restoration : the context word was most likely <^p(o[yTta€i' as in 
suggests a[uT]w< or a proper name in 1. 19. rmv in 1. 7 is f -r rov. In 1. ii 
the dative. xal d'rrauro'i eypd<f>T]<T\a 1. Trd\t{v) ra? for ira'^ia';, and similarly 
^wvrw7\§} Tjixoii' in 11. 9-10 is unsatis- iraX[i(i») for TraiVrm-? ? in 1. 10. The 
factory, especially since eypayfra occurs restoration Kvpt[aKov in 1. 13 is unsatis- 
in 1. 13, and the divisions of words factory, for a letter visible after i seems 
between two lines are elsewhere cor- to be In 1. xS eiBrji'uTe -rrportww 
rect. If the initial a in 1. 10 is right, means « Svvatat irpcoTeuaat (sc. 
a^povTiarlm] suggests itself, and some- Solomon). The papyrus has e^ik not 
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i^fi^ in 1. 20, where fivijl/Teat]^ is a 
possible reading (traces of several letters 
at the end of this line are ignored) ; but 
the supposed references in this letter to 
Christian relis^ious ceremonies are all 
very uncertain. In the curious sen- 
tence (!!• 22-3) BtKoiig» airiv (se. 
Solomon) eo»? rov crcofj-arci tov Becrrrorov 
ijfJMV, the SecrTTOTt)^ is more likely to be 
the comes himself than the Deity; c/. 
1. 29, where 1. Biairora ^futv followed 
by a cross, marking the conclusion of 
the petition. Line 25 is to be read -av 
(the a was a later insertion) ei^ ti)v 
Kiofjurjv et (-^) Si$X«0OV («&$X»4rov) 
a[vr^. That the corrupt ftoyinja-a at 
the beginning of 1, 27 contains a refer- 
ence to the Jewish law-giver is itnprob- 
able : Moses and Solomon were common 
Byz:\ntine names in Egj'pt. In 1. 28 

I. Kui TOV 6e6v <rov,xapi(J€v (^i.e. ^(aptaov) 
rffuv TO. <f>o[-—. In No. 4, an account 
of barley, in which several passages 
have still to be deciphered, fi€(Topr)<f in 

II. 9 and 12 should be divided \Uaopr) 
as is shown by I. 13, where Mto-o/?^ iB 
occurs. The members of the school 
would do well to revise each other's 
copies to a greater extent than they 
seem to have done. Few cursively 
written papyri can he decij^hered quite 
accurately by a single pair of eyes until 
much experience has been obtained. 

The second section consists of articles 
by various members of the school, 
chiefly commenting upon literary frag- 
ments published in P. Soc, Ifal^ hAl. 
(17 epigrams, 55 index of the Digest, 120 
collection of aphorisms, 131 epic, 136 
comedy), a few dealing with juristic 
points (fiifiKlop and f3tf3\[Biov, avvearAf 
and avfiTTapdiv). The third section, 
which is much the longest, is a lexicon 
suppUtorium to the papyrus fragments 
of Sophocles (soon to be increased by 
the fragments of the Itiaclins in P. Tcbt. 
iii.), with a collection of the various 
restorations which have been proposed 
— a very useful piece of work, which 
reflects great credit on the industry of 
the new school. Reviews of recent 
papyrological publications conclude the 
volume. 

Part II. is mainly concerned with 
.private letters, elaborate classifications 
and indices of the existing material 
being provided by Professor Calderini 



and Signora M. Mondini ; while three 
interesting articles deal with some 
more general aspects — Calderini on 

'Thought and Sentiment,' Signora Mon- 
dini on • Women's Letters,' and G. 
Ghedini on * Pagan Religious Elements.' 
The new texts are also letters, being 
three British Museum papyri published 
by Calderini from photographs. Having 
revised the originals of these, I append 
my copies of two of them, which differ 
somewhat widely from the editor's 
readings (e^* in No* 6. 3-4 he has 
'IXapinv (rov ifrwroXijiP (rmuven 
'IDuoS&po'i S.vfuovo<i ?...). 6 (P. 
Lond. 852), as he rightly points out, 
belongs to the same series as P, Atnli. 
•88 and 131-5, and was Written abont 
130. 7 {P. Loiid. 853«) is contemporary 
with C), and, though the hand is appar- 
eniiy different, very likely refers to the 
same two individuids. Another papyrus 
belonging to this group is P. LmuL 840 
(Kenyon-Bell, Catal. hi. 169). 

6. ^ F,vTvyi8i}^ 'HXioStoptp aSeX^^ 
^^^o/pftv. ex^'^Pvi^) ^a^atforov hrttrro- 
\i]v a)f vyiaivei<i * /ca^ uTrpoaKOTTO^ 
yiyova'i (or -vtii). irapcuca- • Xit ovv 
tn trwexok y^fieiv (?) &«<r- * t*iXo- 
/U^V }) aco . 1) ( ). epp(o(TO. On the 
verpo ^ ' HXioB<i>p<p rm dBeXcpCyi. For 
airpiiaKOTTo^ io the sense of * unharmed ' 
c/. P. Giessm 17. 7, etc. The reading 
of the four words before €ppa>ao is uncer- 
tain ; but i]/i(iv is preferable to rifiepav, 
and though otej ret is possible, the prece- 
ding word is not ^. One of the last two 
words must be an infinitive, but aUccu 
is not satisfactory, and in both words 
the final letter seems to be a large i). 
above the line, like that of ix^pviy). 

7. ^[EyTyp^t5»;(?)l9 *V{\ioZ<ap<0t ro)i aZiX- 
<f>a>i * ;^at/5eti/. * [8 l.]\€t9 (?) iiriX£- 
\T)crfi€vo<i fjfiSiv '* [8 1.].9 oithiv ^rov <re 
Ijfvi/j tuTvd- ^ [fo/uaf. cr]vi'e)(^e<rr€pov 
S' r-r *v Tovro, el p.Tj ® [n 1. lAepl to 
ou)p,a <rvfi^i^r)K€. ' [l2 l.]w oySfiyfoj? (?) 
&\tya>pr}<Ta, • [12 l.]/idirficA (?) diro 
fiipov^, Ka6o)<: ^ [12 ].].« vpOffOVTi' 
^e^rjKa [9 1.]. TrXoloyv trepX rmv 

V- " i-J^Pl ]'' /*o7« oJ/«tf (?) ""o* rrjv 
rer^ Iry^ jv ( ?), icoi ^ <a J^opa 
ital dTr€<rrd\Ketv [av] el (?) /iv 
cfieWev hiopSovcrBat irpof rijv [5 
€tav. Koiyap ifiavTQ)t KUTacricev- ^ [8 l.J 
c . . . . e/K . . . V f»^X/" "^^^ [^3 ^'1 
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(?) [. .] riKanepov *• [13 !•]• '»'/>0€[.] . v 

i ?) .[.]« ifopk ^tx4 1.3 . [ ] 

. . [. .Jara, with tnces of anothef line 

before the papyrus breaks off. The 
length of the lines is fixed by the 
tolerably certain restorations at the 
beginnings of 11. 5 and 12. For 
irpoaavripdWstv (' compare *; 1. 9) cf. 
B.G.U. 970. 4 The second a and the 
V of KaToaxev- have been corrected, the 
former from « (untess ««rco-> corrected 
from Karacr- be rradV While both 
Nos. 6 and 7 are rather difficult, No. 8 
(P. Lottd. 963) is clear. In 1. i 1. Aig/iij- 
rpnK, not Ai7/Ai7Tpif>. IlXovri^v Bdixn 
is for TlXouTiwvL JlaKyov, as appears 
from the address on toe verso, which 
aeems not to have been sni^lied to 
Calderini. This runs cliroSev U i^Wf) 
'Airo( ) nXovTtcapi Bukxov, but the 
place-name is uncertain, ir having been 
corrected, and there being perhaps 
another letter after o. Possibly (<e)h 



•Tr6\{tv) was intended. The provenance 
of the papyrus is unknown. In 1. 3 
\. i {- ti) S( fiij, TTC/i^rov u/*a? ( » ^ft&t) 
for i'^ojfi/) 17 rrefi. i<f)' vfj,. The letter is 
doubtfully assigned in Kenyon-Hcll's 
Catalogue to the third century, but more 
probably belongs to the Domitian* 
Trajan period. 

A valuable juristic article by G. * 
Cast^Ui is the re-edition with a full 
commentary of the Latin will of a.d. 
131 published in 1914 by de Ricci, and 
there is an excellently arranged biblio- 
graphy of recent papyrological publica* 
tions, which is very complete for 1915, 
but necessarily less so for toi6. The 
volume concludes with obituary notices, 
among which we regret to see fea>rded 
the death of one of the most promising 
members of the school, Attilio Co^ttini, 
who fell at Cima Lana in December^ 
1^15. 

B. P. Grbmfell. 



A GRAMMAR OP THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 

OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 



'A Grammar the Greek New Testament 

in the Liffht of Historical Research. 
By Professor A. T. Robkktson. 
One vol. 10' X 8'. Pp. xl+1360. 
London: Hodder and Stonghton. 
No date. 206. net 

Tms massive* and monumental Totome 
should have received earlier notice, had 

not imperious duties caused by the 
present war made it impossible to give 
to the work the consideration it de- 
manded. The delay has not been un- 
productive of pood: it has allowed 
many readers to test by experience 
what its worth is. Interchange of 
opinions has served to confirm the 
reviewer's single judgment. 

It is something to have at hand a 
work which has taken account of 
modern grammatical researches and of 
the material hurled upon us from the 
Press since Egypt b^n to yield up 
her buried treasures. But when this 
has been said, it has first to be deplored 
that the work should have been pro- 
duced as a ponderous single tome 
instead of as two handy volumes. The 



large print is welcome and the ample 
margins, but it remains that the book 
is not a delight to the user. This 
regret is accentuated by two defects in, 
the Index. There the columns of refer- 
ences do not have at the top nf every 
page the name pf the particular book in 
the New Testament wnich is in question. 
As a result the reader turns over e.g. 
the ten pages of references from, the 
Acts uncertain what book it is that the 
figures concern, and time and patience 
are lost. More than that, when a 
passag'c is run to earth there i? nothing 
to distinguish a page of llie text which 
deals casually with a problem from 
thn^-- pages which fully discuss it. 
Further there is considerable repetition, 
and even discrepancy, in different parts 
of the boc:)k— <a natural failing in so 
large a work, but none the less irrifn- 
ting. Some who have used the book 
have summed up these criticisms by 
saying frankly that they can never find 
what they want. 

So much for complaint, or rather for 
deploring that the author has not given 
us more than he has. But in the other 
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scale must be set that the author has 
produced something promptly, while 
others have only been accumulating 
stores in preparation, and what he has 

produced sho^\ s a stupendous industry, 
a facility of ah^innJntion. amazing eru- 
dition, and a generally sound judgment. 
* Only one misses the gift Dr. Rutherford 
had for lucid simplification and for the 
reduction of much learning to the terms 
of humble students. Sometimes indeed 
one is tempted to doubt whether the 
author himself has an absolute mastery 
oi his material, whether he has not com- 
piled a thesaurus of the views of others 
instead of composing a work of inde> 
pendent authority. 

In so vast a field human nature may 
perhaps justifiably ctaim indulgence if 
details escape ft:ll attention, if incon- 
sistencies creep in, or if the different 
parts of the work are not brought into 
entire accord. The range of study and 
reference is so enormons. the multi- 
plicity of facts to be considered and 
correlated so great. It roust be said 
however that practical acquaintance 
with the work ha'^ ^hnwn that the inter- 
locking of the ditlerent parts might 
have been made more complete, and 
the index does not make good this defi- 
ciency. Complaint indeed has been 
made that it is diiticuit to get quickly 
at the author's view on a particular 
point, the index givin^j many references 
which touch only incidentally on the 
desired topic, while there is nothing to 
indicate where the heart of the matter 
appears. Obviously we can here merely 
mention one or two details in the 
grammar which have caught the re- 
viewer's attention. 

On p. 348 we have thr easy dictum 
*'H^a occurs a few times instead of the 
common ijyayov, as iird^aft (2 Pet. 3. 5), 
^iruTwd^eu (Luke 13. 34).' One would 
like to know if any other instances can 
be adduced, and to have some fresh 
considtt«tion of the evidence. As to 
the 2 Peter passapfc J. B. Mayor in his 
edition, p. 123, skives no parallel but (by 
mistake) Acts 14. 27, and refers to 
Vcitch. Veitch's texts however were 
before Rutherford and others had 
worked on the Greek dialects, and 
Dr. Robertson's footnote statin^^ that 
Mayser finds the sigmatic aorist in the 



papyri hardly grapples with the diffi- 
culty. Why should St. Luke g^ive us 
n$iki)<Ta ivurvvd^i and St. Matthew 
^ikifom im^wtvfaytaf } The late 
Professor ^^ouhon u5cd to argue that 
thesigmatic form was in Q, and, bt caase 
the words were utterances of our Lord, 
St. Luke kept the unclassical form, 
and he inferred from this the superior 
fidelity of St. Luke, at least in such 
utterances, where the First and Third 
Gospds weze dfawo from the non- 
Marcan common source. This view 
however encounters many difficulties, 
and an alternative suggestion may be 
made, regard being had to the numerous 
symptoms of Ionic infiltration into St. 
Luke's language. The one passage 
quoted from Hax>dotus, vii. 60, $ s, lor 
the sigmatic aorist runs as follows: 

uvOpwwmf KaX <TVvd^avr€<i ra(m)v 
ftaXtara ttfcpif mpUyptn^fmv l^i»$tv ku- 

kXov. Reiske has b en followed by 
modern scholars in here reading avwd^ 
CUT*?, and it may be suggested that 
this is the word intended by St. Luloe. 
It would then be a matter for further 
investigation whether the corrupt spell- 
ing was posterior to his penning his 
Gospel, or due to him, whether he took 
it from O or himself used it in trans- 
lating an Aramaic original, and whether 
in the latter case the First Gospel has 
used St. Luke's Greek translation. 
On the other hand the use of the form 
in 2 Peter, the style of which, Professor 
J. B. lizyot (Una. p. lix) says, in some 
respects is ' more classical than that 
of most of the books of the New Testa- 
ment,' challengeB further investigation 
as to why St. Matthew should have 
substituted the other form. 

On p. 779 we have statements and 
quotations as to the position of the 
article or rather of pronouns inside or 
outside th'* article which are vitiated 
by an appearance of inacquaintance 
with the Attic practice. Ine author 
writes : ' The personal pronouns illus- 
trate either order, except that fiou is 
nearly always outside (but see r&v 
TraTpfv i)j fiov vapoBwrecov Gal. i. 14, 
and €i' Tfj Trpayrr] fiov a-TroXoyla 2 Tim. 
4. 16).' He does not apparently recog- 
nise in these two instances the accora 
with the ordinary Attic usage. This 
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leads to his not sufficiently bringing 
into prominence the peculiarity of e^. 
Rom. 3. 24 varepo&imu rod 
%eov, Bueaiov/i€voi Baypeav t fj avTOv 
j(^d p I r I, Col, I. 8, ryjv v fioiv atydiTTjv 
Tfjv a- a p K a e a v t 0 v Cai. 0. 8. In 

fact he nowhere* as it would appear, 

diptir ;;Miishes between pcv, yfiotp, k.t.X. 
and eauTov k.t.X. in this matter of 
Attic practice, so that it is impossible 
to tdl instantly what New Testament 
passages show a different use. 

Another (question is the rule for the 
tense used m indirect discourse. The 
author begins (p. 887) correctly enough 
with the statement that ' the imperfect 
in indirect discourse represents an im- 
perfect of the direct discourse,' but he 
moderates the stringency of the rule by 
prefixing the words * In general.' As 
is well known, there is some divergence 
of opinion on the universality of the 
rule in Attic of the maturest, but I will 
confess to my own adhesion to * the 
straiter sect.' In A rial. Wasps 28^ 
TjpM<i BieSver' i^aTraTow Xeycov o)? km 
<f>iXaOi]vato<i ^ V KaX Tav XupM) tt^wto? 
KareL-noiy I have for many years taught 
that the sense is 'that he had been a 
pro-Athenian.* This would be a better 
plea than any protestations as to his 
^mpathies at the time of his trial. 
Thus I regard Mr. Graves' note on the 
passage (' the man said <l>tXaffijvai6<; 
eipn ') as an ill-advised acceptance of 
Goodwin's verdict. It is perfectly true, 
as Mr. E. C. Marchant has shown, that 
Thucydides occasionally after verbs of 
perception continues the old construc- 
tion plentifully preserved in Homer (as 
on p. 1029 the author notes), bat Dr. 
Robertson — if I righll}- understand a 
somewhat perplexed paragraph — has 
certainly extoided the purview of this 
excepti<m b^nd what is Intimate 
when after writing ' sometimes with 
verbs of perception it is rejative time, 
and refers to a time previous to the 
perception ' — ^which seems to agree with 
his previous statement, though he con 
nects the two with a But' — he goes on 
to quote instances which suggest that 
he interprets the past tenses as not 
referring to a time previous to the 
perception. Some of these quotations 
are interesting enough to receive dis- 
cussion. In St. John 6. 23, 23, we 



have ittavpiov 6 oxXo<{ 6 eaTijKot^ 
•nipav $aXd<T<rq^ tlhov on irXoidptov 
SKKo o6k (* had not been ' the day 
before, as I understand it) ixei « prj 
hf (in which the disciples had put off), 
KCLi, uTi uv avi'tiaffXOev ('had not entered' 
the evening before) tow fiaffffretk airrov 
0 *lij(TOv^ et? TO irXotov dXXd fxovot ol 
pMOrjTal avTov cnrijXBop (' had gone 
away ') — dXXa 7)X0€v TrXoidpia k.t.X. — 
0T€ oiu elSev 6 i\ v ft"* 'Ii^vv ovk 
iffTiv (' was not ' on the morrow, when 
they reached this conviction) eKet k.t.X, 
Again in St. Mark zi. 32 elxov vov 
'Itadmpr Sitrnt on 7rpo<fn]Tij<{ i^v. the 
tense, there can be no doubt, indicates 
that John was dead and * had been a 
prophet.' Similarly in St. John 8. 27 
quoted on p. 1029 ovk eyvaxrav oti . . . 
eXeyev, the sen?e is ' he had been speak- 
ing.' There is however a well-known 
Attic use of the imperfect which seems 
to have seduced the author into relax- 
ing the rule. This is the use exempli- 
fied in the familiar 08' i^v dpa 0 ^vXXa- 
fidp fte of Soph. Philoct. and of con- 
stant occurrence in Plato. It is possible 
that we should understand in this way 
St. Luke's hrv^wMTKov avroPp Srt o5ra9 
T)v 6 trpo^ Tr}v iXeripuodvvriv Ka9i^fiepof 
{Acts of Apost. 3. II), though it seems 
better (in contrast to the cVrtv in 9. 8) 
to take it that the meaning is ' he had 
been the beggar.' In other words the 
people said, 'This was the beggar.' 
Dr. Robertson apparently thinks that 
T}f might here have been i<rHp, since 
after quoting the passage he adds * while 
in 4. 13 ^o-av is rightly antecedent to 
tireyivciXTKov.' This reference is par- 
ticularly interesting, since we have 
both tenses side by side and* distin- 
guished as in Attic KaraXafiofiepoi oti 
opBpemroi. uypapfiaroi tlaiv xai tScArot, 
idavpxt^ov ifreyiPaxTKov t£ avTOv^ oti 9vp 
'hjcrov rjcrav. In Acts t6. 3 f/Seia-av 
yap d-navTe^ oti 'iiXXijv 6 iraTrjp avTov 

tnrrjpxev, the interpretation ' had been * 

harmonises best with the general tone 
nf the passage, which suggests that 
tiie lather was dead. If ovro? 6 
tlmip be the right reading in St. John» 
Gos^pcl I. 15, it is hard to see how any- 
thing else could stand for ' this— John — 
was the man who said it,' though the 
author writes * Our idiom more natu* 
rally calls for ^vTur here.' Without an 
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exhaustive examination of all the rele- 
vant passages, it seems that we are justi- 
fied in saying that the syntactical rule 
of mature Attic prose is the rule in the 
New Testament, the grammarian need- 
ing however to keep in mind the idiom 
just mentioned as common in Plato. 
One passage indeed might excite sus- 
picion as to the validity of the state- 
ment just made. St. John 9. 8 has ol 
yeirovt^ xaX oi ditopovvres avrov to 
trporepov Sn vpo^tUrnt ^v, bnt Bishop 
Westcott writes * here, however, " be- 
cause" suits the context better: became 
he was a beggar in a public spot, they 
were fiuniliar with his appearance.' 

Connected with this question of the 
tense-use in indirect discourse in the 
New Testament authors is another. 
Dr. Robertson <p. 1045) teDs us that 
' occasionally one does see' chancre in 
tense in indirect questions when theprin- 
cipal verb is secondary. The contention 
may be hazarded that in one passage 
at 1pn?t the true solution is rather this, 
that the interfusion ot use between the 



interrogative tk and the rdative S9 is 

responsible for an exception to the rule 
about the retention in indirect questions 
of the tense proper in the direct. Might 
we not thus explain St. John 6. 6 a^l^ 

yap f)d€L Tu efieWev TTOielv, and in that 
case 12. 33 and 18. 32 trrjfjuuwov "troCtp 
OavaTO) rjfieWep anodv^a-Keiv, when com- 
ared with 21. <riftuUva>v iroUo davdrtp 
o^daei Tov Btoi', may be thought t>) 
carry us back to the Divine intention 
in the Incarnation rather than be taken 
as precisely equivalent to /iiXX«i. Dr. 
Robertson (juotes also St. John 2. 25 
avT09 yA/} iytvtoaKev ri iv dvOoanr^, 
and says ' the direct form would have 
^<rTtj/,' but it appears to give a full^ 
sense if we understand the rjv as mean- 
ing rather ' was all along and was now 
revealed as being* in men's hearts— the 

use mr'ntii-incd above. 

Misprints are happily to seek. I 
have noted only p. 885, note 2 : for the 
reference to Aboott« p. 338, read 339. 

T. NiCKUN. 



THEOPHRASTUS AND TH 
PSYCHOLOGY BE 

Theophrastus and ihc Greek Physiologicai 
PsychtUogy before Aristotle. By George 

Malcolm Stkatton, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Cali- 
fornia. London and New York, 1917. 

In the Classical Rcvtcio of February- 
March, 191S, we welcomed the scholarly 
and very useful editum and translation 
by Sir Arthur Hort of the Plants of 
Theophrastus ; it is a happy chance which 
about the same time has given us Pro- 
fessor Stratton's edition and translation 
d the Essay on the Senses, also a 
very scholarly and thorough edition, if 
of a less interesting and useful treatise. 
The treatise on Plants is a work rich.in 
contents and scientific in tenor ; *in the 
TT. al(T0r)<7-€(i3v Theophrastus undertook 
to deal with an impossible subject. 

The great Italo-Ionian thinkers, in 
giving win^ to their superb imagina- 
tions, had before and around them the 
glory of immeasorable space, and the 
outward compass of the human ^ was 



i GREEK PHYSIOLOGICAL 
^ORE ARISTOTLE. 

ID some correspondence with the reach 
of the mind ; for them the infinity of 

extension was not inaccessible; but of 
the iniinity of the little they could not 
in the nature of things form any notion. 
For such penetration they were not 
armed, and could not be armed. But 
the restless Ionian mind was untame- 
able, and sprang at every apprehensible 
problem. And what lay nearer to its 
threshold than the nature of the very 
faculties by which man was hearing, 
seeing, touching, tasting, and smelling 1 
The results were pathetic : a shore 
strewn with the wreckage of thought. 
All speculation on the five senses, with- 
out the means of penetrating into the 
secrets of the infinitely little, were 
doomed to failure. Yet even on this 
bootless errand the mighty minds of 
those sages have left a few high-water 
mark*;; as for '"x-xrnplc in the broad 
conception of Empedocles, and after- 
' wards, of Aristotle, that all the special 
senses must be a modifications of that of 
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touch ;^ a conception lost again until 

our own times. However, on the whole, 
the results of these wrestlings with what 
were then vain endeavours were as 
worthless as the researches in natural 
history and descriptive anatomy were 
solid gain. Not even indirectly did 
those efforts serve to develop the 
human faculties, but rather to dissipate 
them ; the prophets beat their wings in 
the void. By all the speculations of 
Alcmaeon, P}rthagoras, Erapedocles, 
Democritus, Heraclitus, Plato, Anaxa- 
goras, and even of Aristotle, on the 
specisd senses, scarcely a handbreath of 
territonr was won. 

It v> lfl i r urged, and rightly, that this 
treat ist: -iragnient as it is — is valuable 
and airnost unique as history, whether 
of the author's own ofnnions or those of 
others. No doubt ; yet, even in our 
dearth of controii, we cannot but per- 
ceive that the tone of it is not such 
as to command the historian's ready 
assent. Skilful as the summary is, it 
is often perverse, onesided, or, Avhe^^ 
we have any controls, even astray.* 
For instance, Theophrastus surely 
misreads the Timaeus, wherein Plato's 
notion of vision is evidently not of 
transmitted substances — ^the diroppoai 
of Enipedocles, etc. — but of trans- 
mitted motions (Stratton). Moreover 
his treatise is written in a polemical 
spirit, and with a determined aim to 
establish the author's own opinions 
against the rest; opinions however 
not a whit more valid. Thus the 
modern historian does not know what 
to accept and what to reject. We must 
remember of course that canons of criti- 
cism were then unrecognisedt as we see 
only too clearly in Pliny and Galen — 
Galen, who in talents and attainments 
was rich enough to have been more 
evenhanded. Perhaps the Prooemium 
of Celsus is the only critically balanced 
summary of scientific history we possess 
by an ancient author; but Theophrastus 



^ Arist. De Sens. IV. 443^/. And touch he 
regarded as a complex of sensations, the sense 
of temperatures, for example, being rightly 
separated. 

* This I say with great respect, and indeed 
with diffidence, as Professor Stratton, with 
whose researches herein mine cannot be com- 
pared, takes an opposite' view. 



himself shows more of the critical 

faculty in Tfic Pfanfi, where he worked 
under the dominion of facts, than he 
does in skirmishmg with questions to 
which at that time no answers were 
possible. 

But these preliminary reflections may 
seem ungracious to Professor Stratton, 
by whose labours indeed we are better 
enabled to make them. On this philo- 
sophical and quasi-scientific side the 
%voric is well and most conscientiously 
done ; the text is taken with little altera^ 
tion from that of Diels in the Doxi- 
graphi Graeci. The fair and open mind 
of the editor is seen on every page; 
especially in the use he has made 
throughout of the generous annotations 
of Professor Taylor of Aberdeen, of 
whom Professor Stratton speaks quite 
as a collaborator in the work. No less 
frankly he acknowledges his debt to the 
great industry and acumen of Pro- 
fessor Beare.' And of course the 
standard Vorsokralikcr of Diels had not 
been forgotten. The translation itself 
seems to me, as a general reader, to be 
excellent ; both readable and faithful. 
As to scholarship we are supplied with 
sixty-six pages of very careful notes, I 
had almost said by both the editor and 
Professor Taylor ; so carefully have 
these two scholars discussed together, 
and often elucidated, obscure phrases 
and textual puzzles. Where, as c i- 
sionally, these able commentators differ 
the reader has an opportunity of using 
his own discretion. 

The history of the science of the 
Senses began with that venerable shade 
Alcmaeon, of the great school of Croton. 
He, with the earliest Hippocratic 
authors, has the honour of being the 
first to regard the brain — that cold, still 
and bloodless mass of later physiolo- 
gists, not only as the centre of the 
special senses but also as the seat of the 
mind. Aristotle of course dethroned 
the bcain, to be a mere cooler of the 

3 Qreek Theories of EUmentary Co^ition, 
by John J. I3eare, Oxford, 1906. Cordially I 
concur with Professor Stratton's criticism, that 
*no one who has not gone over this book 
almost line by line . . . can sufficiently appre- 
ciate the scholarly care and expository judg- 
raeni' (of it). And, I may add. the more 
thankfully to be received, as much of it, though 
ft necessary* was rather a duU Job. 
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iniiAte heat, and put die heart to reign jective percept ; Aristotle thought it 

in its stead. The heart, he said, was depended in part on the qualities of the 

especially cognitive of touch. Alcmaeon object. In his acceptation of black and 

initiated those physical hypotheses of white as the two primaries, by the 1 

iensation which, althoogfa at that era blends of which the other coIoutb were ' 

indeterminable, were notwithstanding derived, Theophrastus reminds us of 

on the true way of interpretation. Goethe. In the main of course the 

Among the physical ideas wliicb held views of Theophrastus, Indepeodent 

the attention of the ancients none was tiiinlnr as he was, were AristoteKan. A 

more prevalent than that of 'pores/ curious phase of the theor}' of vision 

minute passages between the finest was the a.'woTv-nwai<i of Democritus and 

particles of the bodily tissues, or indeed others, the object being by them sup- 

oi matter genorally.^ A salient e.xample posed to stamp itself on the air, the air 

of this idea was the common belief of being ' stamped and compressed ' so as 

the time in cutaneous respiration^ to form a mould which floated up to 

Thus Empedodtf eminently, but also the eye. Theophrastus mocks at this 

more or less in agreement with him notion, replying that such models would 

Democritus, supposed that particles enter the eye br>c!a\':>.rdwise. However 

{iairoppomC) flew from the perceptible hypotheses ot tins kind, vision by means 

object to penetrate the pores — of the of efSvXo, differing only in detail, long 

eye, for example ; the results varying held the assent of the thinkers of the 

as the pores were straight or contorted, age. Yet other counter arc^nrnents were 

etc. The tvdvrporrra were htavyri (see many and obvious — that the air would 

Plato, Menm), It was also an ancient be a wildomess of jostling d!S5«Xa, that 

Italo-Ionian and Platonic belief — an they would be unable to go round 

impression founded on the occurrence corners, would damage each other in 

of flashes in the e) e — that the eye passing, would evanesce, and so on. 

contained fire, whereby it saw; the The sense of hearing lent itself some- 

dr/vytoif irvp which issuing forth il- what better than vision to this kind of 

lumined the object ; but how tjie ingoing guessing. Alcmaeon tried sagaciously 

and the outgoing particles met and ccnn- to explain this sense by regarding the 

bined we are not told. Pythagoras and structures of the ear as responding to 

Empedocles thought that something external motion as a resonator to sound 

issued from the eye as well as entered waves ; and him in the main Empedo- 

it, but Alcmaeon, Diogenes, and Anaxa^ cles followed. Philolaus tells us that 

goras seemed to hold only action from Pythagoras had determined the prin- 

the object to the eye : no reverse cipal harmonic ratios,* but had not 

current. Other physiologists, such as raised the functions of frequency and 

Dic^enes of Ap>ollonia and Democritus, amplitude of the vibrations. Plato and 

laid more stress on the water in the eye, Aristotle supposed that flights of air 

water which served as a mirror wherein fell on the ear like missiles. If Plato 

objects were reflected; though of course and Aristotle, like PVthagoras, regarded 

the principles of reflection were not sound as incorporeal it was only m this 

known. Kopij, for these physiologists, sense, that they regarded surfaces — e.g., 

was not the pupil but the lens; the as of the air — as incorporeal. Professors 

retina was unknown. Stratton and Taylor translate not 

Democritus was the first to discuss as * gong ' (Beare) but as the bell of a 

colour vision,* but his conjectures there- trumpet. There was no definite idea of 

on, into which he wove the four ele- vibrating air as a medium of sound 

ments, are for too intricate even for before Heradddes or Strato (Beare). 

allusion. But, like all these sages, he Indeed after these earlier philosophers 

based hi? interpretations upon physics, the ear fell to the place of a mere 

He thought colour to be a purely sub- conduit. Democritus, as we might 

■■ ■ guess, supposed the movements of the 

' The postulate of porcs wa$ ttot earlier atoms in sound to vibrate all through 

than Empedocles (Stratton). • 

> Thedpii. Ot Siru. 71^ ; andDieh, Vbnfik. * Se» ArisL Dt Stm. iiL 439^, 31. 
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the body ; but probably he did not mean 
that we heard with the whole body, a 

notion which Theophrastus promptly re- 
jects as nonsense. He is right however 
m sayiof that this would be equally ' 
true in their degrees of all the senses, 
a univ('r';al motion which probablv 
DemociUus would have been quite 
ready to accept. The postulate of 
certain spe<?ial parrels ( f air about the 
ear and brain (o iv rfi K€(f)a\y ai^p — the 
'air of hearing' in the head), and 
the seat of memory and reminiscence as 
the media of apprehension of sounds 
were obscure, and rather incidental 
notions of little historical interest 

A curious controvwsy, one rather of 
logic than of physics, ran through some 
centuries; namely, whether impres- 
sions, such as the mr6pf»ouu should raect, 
acted upon perceptive surfaces like 
themselves or unlike themselves ? The 
' likeness ' party, such as Alcmaeon, 
Empedocles, Diogenes (doubtfully), and 
others, held that if particulate structures 
are to act one upon another they must 
be of corresponding quality — of like 
nature; on the other hand, the *un- 
likeness' party, of whom Heraclitus and 
Anaxgoras were the chief, argued that 
if like engaged with like there would be 
no grip — no *engrenage,' but slip. How, 
thrn, would come the dWolraaK:? Plato 
wisely looked rather to the relative mo- 
bilities of particles, the mere arrivals of 
differential movements in consciousness 
(Stratton). Aristotle and Theophrastus 
sat on the fence. The akciuative is of 
course assimilation. 

It is true that Thco})hrastu5 taught 
the relativity of sense perceptions 
(p. 49) ; but so had many of the older 



sages — e.g.^ Empedocles, Diodes, Far- 
menides. 

Finally how these several adits of im- 
pressions from without are harmonised 
m the body — where the clearing-house 
may be, the seat of the ' Scnsus com- 
mimis,' Theophrastus does not formally 
discuss ; so that we are deprived of an 
elucidation of the history of this ^n- 
thesis by Professor Stratton. We see 
with, but also through, the five senses. 
The elder sages, unless it were Alc- 
maeon, seem scarcely to have per- 
ceived the need of this development of 
aXadijai^ into vov^, Plato, one may 
guess, was perhaps the first to grapple 
with this deeper problem in the 
Theaetetm ? And then followed Anaxa- 
goras, who made the brain the market- 
place of all the senses, and vo&t to 
contain psyche, i.e. cognition and syn- 
thesis. Then the dispersion of the 
three souls diverted philosophers from 
concentrating on toe 'Sensus com- 
munis,' and the unfortunate usurpation 
of central gov^nment by the heart 
under the captaincy of Aristotle, which 
ruled all through the Middle Ages down 
to Harvey, and then by him was only 
transferred to the blood, still more 
perplexed and scattwed psychological 
speculation. Even to>day we stand upon 
the confines of a scientific psychology. 

Of this large fragment of Theophrastus 
on the Senses Professor Stratton has 
probably presented to us the final 
edition ; it was worth doing, and if we 
take it with Professor Beare's work we 
may suppose that herein there is nothing 
more to be said. ' 

CUPPORD Allbutt. 



HARVARD STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 



Harvard iiludics in Clasnical Philology. 
Vol. XXVII. Pp. 183. Harvard 
University Press (London : Oxford 
University Press), 1916. 6s. 6d. net. 

Professor C. P. Parker contributes 
to this volume a short paper on 'The 
historical Socrates in the Light of Pro- 
fessor Burners Hypothesis.' It is an 
interesting reminder that the views of 



Burnet and Taylor are gaining ground. 
Professor Parker accepts Burnet s posi- 
tion in a general way, but differs from 
him in some details. The chief of these 
is concerned with the age at which 
Socrates came to hold the doctrine of 
ideas. Professor Parker thinks that the 
doctrine was suggested by Anaxagoras' 
theory of Mind ; Socrates, in iact, was 
tcying to discover how Mind (or 
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Thoiisbt, as Prof8S8<» Parker calls it) 
acted as the cause of things. But 
Socrates could not have read Anaxagoras' 
book before 435, since the influence of 
Diogenes of Apollooia (whicb must pre- 
cede that of Anaxagoras) can hardly be 
placed more than twelve years before 
423. wben the air-theory of Diogoies 
was burlesqued in the Clouds. Professor 
Parker concludes that Socrates was at 
the very least thirty-five years old before 
he began to develop the ideas. Accord- 
ing to this, the Parmenides is unhis- 
torical ; for Socrates in extreme youth 
{a-^Bpa veo<i) could not possibly have 
discoased the ideas with Zeno and Par- 
mrnidfs. This is a serious diffif ulty, 
for Burnet has shown how naturally the 
ParmeHtdes fits in with his hypothesis. 
And if Plato could depict a purely 
fanciful and impossible situation m one 
dialogue, how can we be certain that he 
is not doing the same in all? This is 
quite different from a development of 
Socrates' teaching 

Mr. K. K. Hack discusses ' The Doc- 
trine of Literary Forms.' He maintains 
that literary criticism has taken the genre 
theory far too seriously, forgetting that 
poetry cannot be confined within rules 
or explained by them. The doctrine of 
genres can be traced back through 
Horace and Cicero to its real author 
Plato, for it is nothing more than an 
illegitimate application of the ideas to 
literature. Plato so applied them 
because he disliked poetry ; and Aristotle, 
while' trying to save poetry, treated it 
with scientific precision as a purely 
external product, rather than a free 
and spontaneous creation. From Aris- 
totle's time onward criticism has too 
often busied itself about the classifica- 
tion and dissection of literary works, 
rather than an understanding of , their 
authors' meaning:. Mr. Hack instances 
the Ars Poeiica of Horace, and shows 
into what absurdities critics may 
be led if th^ insist on classing the 
poem as, e^, an Introduction, or an 
Epistle, and interpreting^ or altering, 

£ raising or blaming it accordingly, 
loch of Mr. Hack*s criticism is refresh- 
ing and quite necessary. The great 



classical writings would have been far 

better known and valued to-do.}- if 
scholars had mterpreted them with more 
sympathy and insight, and less scientific 
analysis. Whether the fault is really 
Plato's is open to doubt. Mr. Hack 
calls Plato a thorough logician with an 
antipathy to all emotion. But he was 
also an ethical teacher, and some, at 
least, of his objections to poetry are 
ethical in origin. ' Imitation ' is a bad 
enough term, and Aristotle has done 
harm by perpetuating it ; l it even 
Aristotle speaks of imitating men ' as 
they ought to be,* which should warn 
us that his meaning is wider than we 
miy|ht think. 

The remaining paper is on 'The 
Chorus^ of Euripides,' by Mr. A. E. 
Phoutrides. Mr. Phoutrides sets out 
to prove, in a careful and sjmipathetic 
study, that Euripides cannot be charged 
with reducing the r61e of the chorus 
or diminishing its importance. An 
enumeration of the choral parts in all 
extant plays shows that Sophocles and 
Euripides are about equal in the average 
proportion of lines assigned to the 
chorus ; Aeschylus, of course, has a far 
higher proportion than either. A too 
confident reliance on the dictum of 
Aristotle, that the chorus ought to 
share in the action /t^ manep EvptviSp 
dXX' &cwep Stf^xXci (if that is really 
what Aristotle wrote), has undoubtedly 
led critics to neglect to examine the 
Euripidean choruses for themselves. 
Mr. Phoutrides brings ample evidence, 
as Decharme has already done, that the 
choruses make their appropriate con- 
tribution of sympathy or reflection, and 
even of discussion and action. Nor 
can a theory of gradual decline be sub- 
stantiated ; for what is its value if the 
Bacchae and the Suppliants, to name no 
others, mast be admitted as brilliant 
exceptions ? An interesting section on 
the Hyporcheme is added. Most critics 
can find none of these elusive 'dance- 
songs* in Euripides; Decharme saw 
three or four, but Mr. Phoutrides 
detects a considerable number. 

G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 
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DEMOSTHENES AS A SCHOOL AUTHOR. 



The Olynthiac Speeches of Demosthenes. 
Edited by J. M. Macgkegor. Pp. 

+ loi. Cambridge University Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 

This is an excellent school edition. 
* I have aimed,* says the editor, ' at 
showing these speeches in their due 
relation to Demosthenes' whole career, 
and at providing the student with the 
mean.s for an effective understanding of 
them." He gives accordingly the story 
of Demosthenes (thirty-six pages), with, 
at the foot of the page, abundant quota- 
tions from the original authorities ; an 
Analysis of the Speeches; a carefully 
prepared and well-printed text, based 
on that of Blass, but adhering more 
closely to the MSS. ; fifty-eight pages 
of Notes ; Appendices on the Order of 
the Olynthiac Speeches, and on the 
Theoric Fund ; and Indices. He is 
really interested in Demosthenes and 
his time, and makes him interesting to 
his readers. The Notes are careful and 
clear. They are evidently intended for 
those who have not read much Greek, 
and they pass over nothing which is 
likely to pozzle such a student. It 
seems to us that they err just a little in 
the other direction : the same note is 
too often repeated ; attention is drawn 
to points which anyone who has suffi- 
cient knowlcdrre of Greek and energy of 
mind to read Demosthenes should notice 
for himself: e.g. I. S ^fieif inrep y)fimv 
aMtv. * Observe the emphasis of the 
repeated pronoun " on behalf of our- 
selves." ' II. 15 hoJ^ris iirtBvfjiei. ' Verbs 
signifying desire (with the exception of 
inBeip) are followed [? preceded] by the 
genitive case.' Hut these are not verj' 
important points. It is worth men- 
tioning that anything notable in the 
language is illustratedas far as possible 
by cjuotation from the Olyuthiacs. 

As one reads these speeches one 
cannot but feel that they are peculiarly 
suitable for study in our schools just 
now. ' Turn to a later page,' says Pro- 
fessor Conway in his lecture ' Education 
and Freedom ' ' — * turn to a later page of 
the story of .Athens, her struggle with 

^ Published in the Coii^porary Rgview% 
JunC} 1916. 



Philip of Macedon; that is, against a 

military monarchy, competent, cen- 
trahsed, half- barbarian, aiming at a 
domination over civilised communities. 
In this struggle Athens fell, no longer 
the Athens of the fifth century; too 
civilised, too fond of pleasures, though 
pleasures of a not ignoble type, to set 
freedom above comfort. Hut the decay 
of the old spirit was not universal — one 
man, at least, was still in love with 
freedom, and he held back the coming 
humiliation for thirty years. Let us 
note two brief passages from the appeals 
of Demosthenes to his countrymen, and 
consider if any part of them seems out 
of date to-day. And he quotes OU 1. 4-5, 
and part of the First Philippic. 

In Germany a different view of 
Demosthenes, an opinion of him which 
is partly new, has been put forward by 
Professor £. Drerup, who has a specisJ 
knowledge of that period of Greek 
historj'. In the advertisement in which 
his book Axis einer alten Advokaten- 
rcpublik [Demosthenes md seine Zeit) is 
partly summarised it is maintained that 
the speeches of Demosthenes should be 
banished from the Gymnasium. The 
traditional view of the orator as the 
champion of freedom, as the patriot 
whose words inspire love of country, 
the view of Spengel, for instance, can 
no longer be held. The battle of Sedan 
and the policy of Bismarck have 
changed all that. It is worth while to 
quote the following passage: 

Doch erst der gewaltige Krieig, in den die 
hatbe WeTt durcli die Rinke and Lugen von 

Paristr un<l Lituloner Advokatenpolitikem 
hineingehet.'t worden ist, hat vollends die 
Matke von (1cm (iesichte jeneschauvinistiichen 
Demago;;en herabgerifsen, der nun als ein 
wiirdigci X'org.mxtr and Gesinnungsgenosse 
der Asquith unci IJoyd Ceor^'c, I'oincar^ und 
Briand, Veniselos und Jonescu sich zeigt, von 
dem klasstschen Lande des Trenbrucbs gam 
2U schweigen» 

Wer im Lichte des Wettkriegs die Reden 
des Demosthenes, unbeirrt durch ihre pathe- 
tische Geste, als zeitgeschichtlichc Dokumcnte 
pnift und den Demosthenes selbst als Politiker 
und Fiihrer der Advokatenpartei nicht nach 
seinen eigenen telbstgefalligen Urteilen, son- 
dern nach den harten Tatsachrn der geschicht- 
lichen Entwickking werlel. wird in ihm'gar 
bald den Meister der klingenden Phrase 
erkennen, der durch seine auszerordendtclie 
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rednerische Kunst — einem Asquith ahnlich — 
den Mangel fruchtbarer politischer Ideen und 
Skn^eUmigknt seiner politischen Mcthodca 
za verdedcen versteht. u«r hSafif auch wM 
er iiberrascht sein tlurch d e n ilTi'lenden 
Parallelen, die der Kampf der jadikaien Advo- 
katenrepublik Athen ^egtn Kiinig Phtlipp von 
MakedoDten, das Balkaii>Preuszen jener Zeit, 
mitdea wd^pesdiichtlichen CrdgnisieQ uoieier 



Tage bietet. Wer wurde es z. B. vermuten, 
dasz die phrasenhafte Begnindung der Kricgs- 
erklilning Italiens an Osterresch durch Demos* 
thenes und seinen Partetfreund Hegesipp fast 
wortlich vorwegK'enommeii ist? Nicht minder 
interessant ist der Vcrgleich, den die Kolie des 
gewaltigen Perserreichs in jener, des russisdiea 
Kolosses in onserer Zeit hen omift. 

\V. E. P. Pantin. 



THE PARAVIA CORPUS SCRIPTORUM LATINORUM. 



Veri^ilii Bucolic n Jil'cr ; accedunt More- 
turn, Copa, Recensuit Carolus Pas- 
cal. Torino: I. B. I^ravia. Lire 

1.25. 

Plauti Stichus, C. O. ZuRETTi. Ditto. 
Lire 1.50. 

Plaidi Capiwi. C. Pascal. Ditto. 

Lire 1.50. 

[yergilit] Catahpton, Maecenas, Priapeum 
' Quid Itoc novi est.' Remigius Sab- 
BADiNi. Ditto. Lire z.25. 

Thanks to the enterprise of an Italian 

publisher, Italy has begun a series of 
clearly printed, cheap texts of the 
Latin classics, each provided with a 
very brief apparatus criticus and prefoce 
on the MSS. and the bibliography, not 
to mention occasional notes and (in 
the case of the last of the above quar- 
tette) an Index of Words. A series 
like this is welcome, for it proves that 
Latin has not lost its hold of readers ; 
and it has an educative influence on the 
younger editors as well. There is of 
course a danger. A yotm;:^ scholar may 
fancy a new reading, a decidedly poor 
thing but his own ; his mention of it 
to a frittid may, through friendship or 
ignorance, meet with no rebuff. Possibly 
he may gather a number of friends 
round the festive board and broach it, 
with the wine, to this ' copia narium 
emnnctarum.' No great harm is done. 
But once let him become an editor, and 
then 

Professor C. Pascal is cdi'tor-in-chief 
-and will guard the Paravia series from 
this danger. A glance at his edition of 
the Eclogues shows that he has not 
moved Camarina. And that is some- 
tiling to be thankful for in these days, 
when the never-ending stream of emen- 
dation (the unirt :h odical or 'feet-on- 
the-hob' variety of emendation ) in onr 
•classical reviews and quarterlies and 



journals carries too often a line of 
Virgil with it. Do these 'emenders* 
of Virgil really believe that his text is 
as precarious as the text of the Appendix 
Vcr^iliana - Or dn they avow with 
the editor of Juvenal ' for a warning to 
editors ' that they have ' no . inkling of 
Ueberlieferungsgeschichte*? (QmdpoU 
simpiicius ?) 

The text of the plays of T. Maccius 
Plautus is up to date, and rightly dis- 
cards the Scene-divisions (at Jcn^t does 
not number them) and those accent- 
marks which suggest that ictns an4 
accent-stress are the same thing. If 
one must find a fault, one may say that 
Dr. Zuretti's zeal for Leo has outrun 
discretion in the scansion (with Leo) of 
fac quad tibi (Sfich. 21) as a proceleus- 
matic, Fac a short syllable when 
followed by i^uod I Quod a short syllable 
when followed by tthi ! I f the line is to 
be made an Anapaestic Dimeter tvm 
must be dropped. 

The best thing about a series like 
this is that it may attract some scholar 
who has made a special study of an 
author and has treasures to reveal. Do 
not we think with complacency of the 
Oxford text of Cicero, of Plato, of 
Homer? Professor Pascal has been 
lucky enough to get Sabbadini (with a 
name so nu>famed the title may be 
dropped) to edit Virgil's youthful ' vers 
d'occasion,' the Catalepta. No'.v the 
discovery of the Corsini MS. showed us 
the true reading of CmUx 366 (*cui 
cessit Lydi time facta potentia regis'), 
where our MSS. have this: 'legitime 
cessit cui facta potentia regis.' And 
the Gyraldus fragment showed us the 
true reading of Aeina igr (* mille sub 
exiguom venient tibi pignora tempus ' ), 
where our MSS.>have this: ' mille sub 
exigoo ponent tibi tempore vera.' It is 
clear that much of the Appendix Ver- 
gtliana text is in a parlous state, past 
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hope from conjectural emendation. A 
new MS. is needed or a collation of a 
lost MS. \\'hen it appears it may 
indeed sliow that this or that guess has 
been a lucky guess. And in our joy 
over the one that has hit the mark we 
may forret the ninetv-nine that did not, 
and exclaim : ' Really there is some- 
thing after ail in conjectural emendation 
at haphazard.' Failing a new MS.»the 
elucidation of the Uebcrlicferungs- 
gescbichte may bring some sound foot- 
ing or some guide-post for future 
progress. The great merit of the re- 
edition of Baehrens' Teubner text is 
that the classification and description 
of the MSS. are at last presented 
adequately. The new editor, Vollmer, 
had for colleague Traube, whose genius 
made a science of Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichte. But since most of these 
MSS. are Renaissance recastings, Sab- 
badini is the one man who can help us. 
In this small volume we have his last 
word on the subject he had treated in 
Scop^ dH Codm, 1914. 

W. M. LiNDSAV. 

II. 

P. Ovid i Nasonis A rtis A vuttoriae. Libri 
tres. Recensuit, praefatus est, ap- 
pendicem criticam addidit C. Mar- 
CHESi. L. 5. 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristia. Recensuit, 
praeiiatus est, brevi appendice critica 
mstnixit Cakolvs Landi. 

Italians arc determined not to depend 
on foreign publidiers for their texts 
of T-atin authors, and Messrs. Paravia 
have made arrangements with Professor 
Pascal to superintend the issue of an 
extensive Corpus Scriptonm LaUnorum, 
To judge by these two volumes the 
enterprise is Ukely to be successful. 
The scheme seems sound. The books 
are handy in sise and pleasant to rmd. 
The critical appendices are concise, 
and, speaking generally, adequate. 

For a recension of the ArSfR is of 
supreme importance. Unfortunately 
M. Marchesi has not been able to 
collate this MS. His knowledge is 
derived ' c.\ N. Heinsii praecipue 
R. Merkelii, R. Ehwaldii, et N. Hous- 
manni {sic) adnotationibus.' He has 
examined twenty inferior MSS. in 
Italian libraries, but, as he admits, 



without any result. For O, which he 
rather unduly depreciates, he has used 
Ellis' excellent collation, and he quotes 
the readings of Mcrkcl and Ehwald for 
the Guelferbytanus and the Bernensis 
respectively. But R is sacred, almost 
a fetish, for M. Marchesi, and his loyalty 
to that manuscript has, I fear, clouded 
his judgment. However there is much 
good work in the notes, wribich are on 
the whole sound. I have noticed at 
times a certain carelessness in ascrip* 
ttons. Burman, for instance, gets the 
credit of several of Heinsius' conjec> 
tures. 

The Tnstta has been carefully edited. 
As regards manuscripts, Mr. Owen has 
left little to be done by su! sequent 
editors, and Mr. Landi has drawn upon 
Mr. Owen's data and accepted his con- 
clusions regarding the tradition. Mr. 
Landi has made some researches . in 
Italian libraries. He cites readings 
from a number of secondhand MSS.; 
the following list is nearly exhaustive: 
Marcian. XII. 55, IV. i, 85 laieo^h, 
V. 7, 29 tumten et umbra; Marcian. 
XII. 5<$, V. 12, 28 vaeavH ! Ltmr. 
Slrozz. 124, III. 4, 73 lon^e, IV. I, 10 
laxat, TV. 3, tq praesi'iitis inhacrci, 
V. 12, 28 vacavit; Laur. 36, 2, IV. 3, 23 
num ; Laur, 36, 33 ( = Owen's fi), 

IV. 3, 83 fnnda est ; Ambros. F 87 Sup., 

V. 12, 28 vacavit; Ambros. I. 8 Inf., 
III. 8. 36 luenda. III. 10, 47 in litore. 
This last manuscript has a flagrant 
interpolation of four lines in place of 

III* 3» 39» 40- 
The. text adopted and the critical 

notes appro.ximate very closely to Mr. 

Owen's recent edition. In most cases 

where Mr. Landi adopts a different 

reading he makes a return to the text 

of Mr* Owen's larger edition (1889). 

£. U. Alton. 

THtu'/y College, DttMin, 
III. 

Cicero : de Re Publica, Ed. C. PASCAL^ 

1916. L. 2.75. 
Cic^o: pro Mtlotic, pro Arekia, Ed* 

S. CoLOKfBo, X917. L. 2. 

Thb materials for the criticism of these 

works var}' a ^ood deal in chaff cfer. 
For the greater part of the de Re Publica 
we have nothing except the palimps^t 
discovered by Cardinal Mai, and re> 
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examined by a number of collators. 
For the pro Archia we have two 
moderately good MSS. and a number' 
of detenonSf which add little to our 
knowledge. The criticism of the pro 
Milone has entered upon a new phase 
in r^:ent years owing to the emergence 
of the Harleian MS. 2682, and the evi- 
dence concerning the readings of'the 
lost Cln':iacemi<i supplied by the mar- 
giiiaiiii in Par. I4749 (S). 

Professor Pascal, the general editor 

of the series, is responsible for the text 
•of the dc Re Publtca, while Dr. Galbiati 
has composed the Preface and a collec- 
tion of tcstimonia. The Preface is a 
careful piece of work, in which a very 
full account of the bibliography is to 
found. One omission of some impor- 
tance is to be noticed, viz. the valuable 
transcript of the palimpsest published 
by Van Buren in the Supplementary 
Papers of the American School in 
Rome, vol. ii. (1908). Pascal*8 revision 
of the text is thoroughly srientific. 
His treatment of passages omitted by 
the first hand in the palimpsest is 
especially satisfactory. In opposition 
to Halm and some other editors, who 
supposed that supplements of the second 
hand were due to conjecture, he holds 
that they were added by a corrector 
■who had before him the model from 
which the palimpsest was copied. He 
has also made several interesting sug* 
gestions. The edition, therefore* can 
be warmly recommended. 

Dr. Colombo has made ample use of 
the material furnished by HcU"!. 2682 
and ihc Oxford editions founded ii]>on 
it. His own method is eclectic, and 
generally conforms with that followed 
by Klotz in the new Teubner edition 
(1915}. It is somewhat singular that 
he makes no reference to the new light 
furnished by the Chtmacensh, especitdly 
as its readings are fully quoted in recent 
German editions, including that of 
KIot2, which he has used. His Preface 
to the pro A rchia contains a reference 
to a new edition of the speech (1915) 
by Professor hlmile Thomas of Lille, 
the doyen of Ciceronian scholars. Pro- 
fessor Thomas," according to informa- 
tion received by the reviewer, was in 
Lille at the time of the German occu- 

ftation, and presumalily is still th^e. 
t is pleasant to think that the veteran 
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scholar has found solace in literature 
during so dark a period. 

A. C. Clark. 

Ofrpus ChrisU College, 
Ojt/brd. 

JV. 

C. lulii Caesaris CommenUirii de Bello 
Civili. Kecensuit, pracfatus est, 
brevi appendice critica instruxit 
DouiNicus Bassi. 

This is a neat well-printed edition, 
forming a volume of a new Corpm 
Scriptomm Latinorum, , published by 
L a. Paravia of Turin, under the 
general editorship of C. Pascal. It 
contains a short critical appendix and 
an index of proper names. The text 
suffers from the limitations that Signor 
Bassi imposes on himself: *m hoe 
editionc cnranda codicnm leciionem quan- 
tum poiui secutus sum, hominum doctorum 
conieciuris guam minime indulgent* 'A 
few instances may be given. In I. 3^ 
he reads laudat Pompcius aique, etc.. 
with no mention in the appendix of 
promptos, which most, if not all, recent 
editors place before, after, or for, Pom- 
Peius. 3* compleiur et\ius\ comiiiuui, no 
mention of Madvig's ei ipsum or of the 
ingenious cffvus of Linker, Menge, and 
du Pontet. 4' adidatio atqnc ostentatio 
stii ei pokntium, which seems senseless. 
My emtion records Dr. Reid's plausible 
emendation potentia eorum for poientium. 
II. 35* nothing to show that prohibebat 
is not in the MSS. III. 37^ Signor 
Bassi, though attaching considerable 
value to E, notwithstandin;; the judg- 
ment of Heinsius on that MS. confirmed 
by Mr. du Pontet, rejects its probably 
correct reading biduo (or bidmm) m 
CfTsfr/s ^iativis nioratus for biduum casfris, 
yet oddly enough in 76*, where Di£T 
have veferibus suis castris consedii, he 
prefers the in castris of LUVF. 42* he 
reads fru;nciiiHmqns ovtne . . . per eqaites 
comportavit, disregarding all the MS. 
readings, though E has rightly in Petra 
(^Petram) comportavit and others in 
porta. In III. 54'' he retains in the text 
apparently without a qualm of con- 
science the unknown word vespcciariis. 
Enough has been said to show that the 
text is often unsatisfactory, and the 
critical appendix too brief to be of much 
value to the serious student. 

A. G. Pbskbtt. 
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Ettore St am pint : Studi di Letieratura e 
Filologia Laiina. One vol. 8vo. 
Pp. xii + 448. Turin: Fratelli Bocca, 
1917. 61ire. 

The collected studies of a veteran 
scholar have a particular interest for the 
historian of classical studies : it is pos- 
sible tri trace not f)nly the development 
oi tlie writer's individual opinions, but 
•ftmjM^hiwg oit the course that sdiolaxahip 
has pursued in his country and time, m 
the present volume an unusual con- 
sistency of standard may be observed : 
and this does not mean that Professor 
Stampini did not grow in kn jwlcdg-c 
and power as years passed, but that he 
began to write with a remarkable store 
of iNurning and g^rip of the language he 
was studying, which only needed still 
wider reading and ^er polish, no 
radical change of method, in approadi- 
ing his subjects. The first artioe in this 
volume, on the metrical consciousness of 
the great Roman poets, is a remarkable 
achievement for a young man of 
tv/?nty-five, and as readable to-day as 
on Its appearance at Turin in 1880. 

The earliest of four Virgil studies is a 
sensible litde treatise on the ortho^aphy 
of the poet's name. The subject is fresh 
in the mind of English readers, for it 
was very fully venmated of late in the 
Liierary Supplement to The Times: and 
Professor .Stampini comes to the conclu- 
sion whicli, as it smncd to the present 
writer, won the day in the late newspaper 
debate — that the name was quite cer- 
tainly V^rgilius, but that this affords no 
reason for abandoning; the form fixed in 
national literatures, Vngilio or V/r^il. 
The next is an elaborate study of the 
story of Dido and Aeneas in Latin litera* 
ture, and the other two deal with the 
Eclogues — a general introduction, and 
some notes on the first five of term. 

Lucretius shares with Virgil the hon- 
our of space. Two studies, written in 
1002 and 1015 "cspectively, bring 
together a series of notes, mostly on the 
text; but the intnnst of these, though 
they contain some valuable discussions 



(e.g. on the lengthening of a final short 
vowel before a word beginning with two 
consonants), is surpassed by &e treatise 
on the traditional account of the 
madness and death of Lucretius, which 
dates from 1896, This is perhaps the 
most careful examination in existence of 
the slender and puzzling evidence^ 90A 
no Lucretian scholar can afford to n^- 
lect it : Prof. Stampini lays rather more 
stress than others on the internal evi" 
dencc of Lucretius' state of mind inrihidi 
may be adduced from the poem — traces 
of opinions that he may have held on 
suicide and possible allusions to his mar- 
ried state. 

There are two more shorter essays in 
the volume — one on the scurrilous and 
often obscene verses recited at a Tri- 
umph to turn away supernatural envy, 
like the Fescennina locutio at a mar- 
riage, and the odier, dating firom only 
two years ago, on the painter Marcus 
Plautins, who executed the frescoes in 
the Temple of Juno at Ardea, involving 
exegesis of a diffiictdt epigram quoted by 
the elder Pliny. 

The last ninety pages of the volume 
are occupied by Prof. Stampini's Latin 
writings. Two of his opinions as adju- 
dicator for the Vallauri prize show a 
workmanlike use of the language for a 
practical end : the inscripticMis and 
addresses are in a lapidary style rather 
less concise than the models which are 
followed in England, but none the less 
neat and dear. The bibliographer may be 
recommended to note the eulogy of 
Bodoni — much ingenuity was needed to 
put with detail into anything approach- 
ing good Latin tiie excellencies his 
typc^aphy. 

The book is well and accurately 
printed. Some of the references might 
have been revised, in view of the tact 
that the articles are reprints from a 
periodical, and no longer a part of it, so 
that 'in questa Rivista ' might have been 
changed to 'nella R^vis/a r/i Filo- 
logia, . . ' It is a collection with which 
the student of Ilatin poetry cannot easily 
dispense. 

S. Gaselee. 
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Qi Septimi Florenih TntuUiani Apolo- 
geticus. The Text of Oehler Annota- 
ted, with an Introduction, by John 
E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge, 
• with a Translation by Alex. Souter, 
B.A., Regius Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Aberdeen. Pp. 
XX + 496. Cambridge : University 
Presa 12s. 6d. net. 

Bishop Kave characterises the writer 
of the A pology as * the harsh, the fiery, 
the unpolished TertnlUan.' That those 
aspects of his disposition are by no 
means lacking there can be little doubt, 
but the portrayal is assuredly over- 
drawn. TertuUian^s wr i t i n gs show such 
an honesty and strength of {inrposc as 
eieatly to modify any such impression. 
In tM Apology he is seen contending 
with an intolerant magistracy, moved by 
blind prejudice to exterminate Christi- 
anity by the vilest forms of attack. So 
detennined a force called for stern re- 
sistance, and Tertullian did not iMSttate 
to use every available weapon in his 
armouri^- in order to counteract the un- 
toward influence. Under all the trying 
circumstances it does not appear that 
Tertullian ever stooped to an\,- device un- 
becoming a zealous Christian advocate. 
The Apology is a remarkable survey of 
the conditions under which paganism 
was practised, while as a body of 
Christian evidence it is of considerable 
value, and stands out in sharp contrast 
with the then prevailing heathen 
customs. TertuUian's allusions to pagan 
rites and myths are intensely vivid, and 
reveal the faith of a man of deep convic- 
tion. With much fiery invective and 
bitter sarcasm Tertullian was withal sus- 
ceptible of real tenderness. 

The .'l/iL'/fKn' is addressed to the 
Governors of Proconsular Africa, and 
was, in all probability, written and pre- 
sented at Carthage somewhere about 
A.D. 200. In it Tertullian refutes the 
charges brought against the Christians 
with an eloquence and fisrvour that dis- 
tinguish him as the foremost among the 
Apologists. It would appear that the 
Apology was in the main directed to 
counteract the manv influences that 
were at work for the repression of 



•S APOLOGY. 

Christianity, especially the charge of dis- 
loyalty towards the Roman Empire. 
This was the more necessary owin^ to 
the arbitrary sway exercised by those 
who governed the subject dependencies. 
On the ground that they owed primary 
allegiance to God in Christ, the 
Christians set at nought the social and 
religious institutions of the State as in- 
consistent with their Christian profes- 
sion ; hence they wore regarded with the 
utmost suspicion as enemies of the State. 
Tertullian meets this in his masterly 
appeal, adducing the orderly life and un- 
selfish aims of the Christians, which he 
contrasts with the corrupt institutions 
and degenerate condition of the existing 
order. 

When Rome imposed her language 
on the conquered province she thereby 
endowed Carthage with an imperishable 
possession in the form of those 
Christian classics associated with the 
names of Tertullian, Cyprian, and 
Augustine, which throughout the ages 
have redounded to the glory of the 
Church universal. 

The Apology does not lend itself 
readily to the skill of the translator, who 
has to deal with provincialisms that in- 
volve a rudeness of language and style 
often difficult to master. It is not with- 
out reason that Tertullian has come to 
be regarded as ' the most obscure of 
writers, and the least capable of being 
accurately represented in translation.* 

It is impossible in a short review to 
give anything like adequate treatment 
to the well-nigh exhaustive edition of 
TertuUian's greatest achievement which 
we owe to the learning and skill of such 
scholars as the late Professor Mayor and 
Professor Souter. It is in every way a 
highly satisfactory work. The late Cam- 
bridge Professor of Latin is known to 
have made a very close study of the 
Apologeticus, upon which he frequently 
lectured ; the outcome of his researches 
is embodied in the volume before us. 
To the annotated text of Oehler there 
is added an Introduction (from the 
Journal of Philology) which might have 
been advantageously extended. Pro- 
fessor \fayor touches very slightly the 
subject of patristic Latin : a fitting op- 
portunity of draling with the Latinity 
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of the African Fathers has been missed. 
Professor Souter's translation is admir- 
able. The itoquent tendency to para- 
phrase is aCi indication of the difficulty of 
translation, but easy flowing English is 
not sacrificed. Professor Mayor's vol- 
uminous notes are largely supplemental 
to those of Havercamp, Oenler, and 
other<; : they are rich in critical and 
illustrative matter and merit the eulogy 
of Professor Souter when he says that 
they form ' by far the best commentary 
on the Apology ever published.' The 
several emendations are judicious and 
valnable. 

A few points of some interest in the 
translation remain to be noticed. Ter- 
tuUian mentions {cap 39) pro mora 

fitus as a petition in the Christian 
liturgy, translated by Professor Souter 
'for the postponement of the end.' 
Bineham (CkrMm Antiquities) renders 
it ' for the continuance of the Empire* ; 
Chevallier reads ' for the delay of final 
judgment ' ; Dodgson (Library of the 
Faffimy translates more correctly ' f<Mr 
the delaying of the end.' It was a 
time nf crisis ; TertuHian, in common 
with the faithful, saw tiie passing away 
of the world and the approach of the 
Antichrist ; it is to this outlook un- 
doubtedly that reference is made. Else- 
where TertuHian calls the future day of 
judgment (which he r^arded as immi- 
nent) dies cxpL'ditioim. Amidst the cal- 
amities thai had befallen the world, 
it would appear thfit the final overthrow 
which awaited the Roman Empire was 
but veiled in the request for delay in 
the infliction of the chastisement. 

* The particular judgment was held to be 
coincident with the destruction of the 
Rnm.in power, kcpf hack by the respite 
grauied at. the instance of Christian 
prayers. 

TertuHian introduces the subject of 
the relation of the Christian man to 
military service, concerning which he 
makes a fine distinction that seems 
to express mihi non Ucd militare quia 
Christianus sum. The miUtary service 
involved snbscription to idolatrous oaths 
and created a situation of some difficulty. 
It would also appear that TertuHian 's 
views underwent some modihcation 
especially upon his becoming a Mon- 
tanist 



What seems a somewhat strained 
rendering of the passaf^c (cap. 3) Quae 
mulicr ! qnatu lasctUii, quam fesHua I 
Quis iuuenis ! quam lasciuuSf quam anuh 
sius ! is, ' What a fine woman ! How 
merry, bow debonair! What a fine 
fellowf what a sport, what a gallant ! ' 
As examples of paraphrasing dAito 
pocnae nocens expungendus est, non exi- 
iiuiidus {cap. 2) is rendered : * The 
guilty man must be struck off the foU of 
the accused by the punishment which 
is his due, and not saved from punish- 
ment.' Again, Jn metalla davttiamur 
is translated, ' We are condemned to 
the mines and quarries.* An interesting 
note is given by Professor Mayor in 
e.xplanation of what he terms ' the art 
of the tripod and divination as practised 
by magicians,' cap. 23 vicmae diuinare 
consuerufU). He refers to the table- 
lifting practised by the Jews in the 
seventemith century; this is followed l)y 
some illuminating notes on the power 
of exorcism, and demonology generally* 

In referring to Tertullian's Latinity, 
Bishop Kaye remarks that only one 
critic known to him had ventured to 
speak of it with commendation. He him- 
self characterised it as deficient in taste* 
discrimination and judgment, and as 
containing words marked in dictionaries 
as inelegant and of suspicious author- 
ity, when they really were the most 
genuine remains of the most pure 
Roman composition. African Latin 
abounds in these strange forms of dic- 
tion, which are not without interest. 
The unusual phraseology of many pas- 
sages in the Apology, the copia verborum, 
and their distribution, are remarkable. 
Technical expressions are frequent, old 
legal and military terms and phrases 
are often used, while the use of meta- 
phor* partiality for antithesis, and a 
play upon words, abound. Often ex- 
pressions can only be interpreted from 
the context or by reference to parallel 
passages. In point of grammatical 
construction of sentences no serious 
ground of complaint need be raised. 
There is some reason to suppose that a 
double edition or version of tne Apology 
existed, and it has even been surmised 
that TertuHian 's two books, ad Nationes, 
formed an earty basis for the work. 
This may to some extent account 
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for varied readings of doubtful signi- centucy) is in the Imperial Library at 
fication. Petrograd. 
The oldest MS. of the Apology (ninth , C. H. Evelyn-White. 



AENEAS AT THE SITE OF ROME. 



Aeneas at Ifte Site of Rome, Obaerva- 
tions on the Eighth Book of the 
Aeneid, by W. Warde Fowler, M.A., 
LL.D. (Edin.). Crown 8vo. Pp. 129. 
Oxfioid: B. H. Blackwell, Broad 
Street. 4a. 6d. 

LovBRS of Virgil will welconje gladly a 
volume to follow The Gathering of the 
Clam, and in Aeneas at tite Site of Ronu 
tbey will find no disappointment. Dr. 

Warde Fowler has made it clear here 
to any who still needed such teaching 
what prompted him once to confess: 
'The study of Virgil is for me one of 
the things that make life worth living.' 
His clearness of vision seizes and inter- 
prets the elements in Virgil's work that 
are of permanent value to humanity* 
the catholicity of appeal which entitles 
Virgil to be ranked with Homer, with 
Shakespeare, and with the great re« 
ligious teachers of mankind. 

'Those who are members of a great Empire' 
he writes, * now struggling for the principle of 
liberty and civilisation, conscious of a great 
mis«ion in the world, and of an overwhelming 
claim upon them to blot out the shortcomings 
of th« jj.Lst by a sense of duty even more 
enlightened, will recognise that the phtlusophy 
of the Acneid and its religion arc not things 
peculiar to Hellenistic Greece or Imperial Rome, 
oat represent the finest instincts of human 
nature striving to realise the will rf r,od by 
faith and obedience. They are not merely 
matters of curiosity and research, but SUad for 
an abiding principle of human life.' 

It is always a delight to read Dr. 
Warde Fowler's works. His profound 
learning is guided by ddicate and 
imaf^inative insight, which is perhaps 
the highest of all gifts for interpreting 
a poet so subtle as Virgil ; and his wicte 
knowledge of all things Roman enables 
him to judge the Roman world from 
something like a contemporary's point 
of view. By his original yet always 
judicial exposition we learn, ' for in- 
stance, to realise the importance of the 
Greek element in the Empire of Augus- 
tus, and how the conviction of this 
influenced Virgil himself in the A eneid 
(p. 5» 5I-6). It is this same * inside- 



knowledge ' which makes Dr. Fowler 

a guide like no other in this *the most 
Romrin ' of its Books, because he can 
interpret the appeal that the poem 
would make to Romans of Virgil's own 
day (p. 2, etc.). 

In the Gnihcrin^ of the Clans Dr. 
Waidc Fowler dwelt on the Italian 
policy of Augustus. In his new essay 
he depicts Augustus the restorer of 
order and morality, and traces the 
subtle relation between the mission of 
Aeneas and the chosen task of Augus- 
tus: Aeneac, the divinely appointed 
stranger bringing with him the gods of 
his fathers ' mr the will of luppiter and 
the diecrces of Fate to rescue Italy from 
chaos and barbarism,' and Augustus, 
who made it his task to restore order 
and the worship of the gods after the 
chaos of the civil wars, and whose 
victory at Actium was a ' triumph over 
barbarians who were menacing the 
Roman sy8tem<-^he new Augustan 
qrstem — of peace and morality.' 

The analysis of the Shield at the 
conclusion of the book can only be 
called masterly. Attention may be 
drawn to the fact that in the ver>' first 
line of the description there is the same 
identification of^ Italy with Rome as 
Dr. Fowler marks osewhere («^. foot- 
note p. 102) : 

lUic res Italas Romanonimqae triumpbos 
Feoent Igaipotens (1. 606). 

So in VII. 643 fir., the opening tines of 
the Cafahgue, the same note is struck : 

Quibus Itala iam Uim 

Florucrit terra alma uiris. 

Dr. Warde Fowler emphatically denies 
the reality of the frame^work of the 

Shield. It is indeed futile to endeavour 
to di\ide its surface into separate com- 
partnicnts. But, on the other hand, it 
seems fairly obvious that Virgil had the 
events he records crystallised in his 
mind as pictures actually on the Shield. 
Hiere are many indications of this 
[I. 643 ' dtstulerant * (Tense) ; 655 
'auratis, argenteus;' 697 'geminos 
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angues.' These last are only in place 
on the Shield — not in a narrative. Cf. 
too 711 * Corpore Nilum,' 728 * Rhenus 
bicorais/ etc.]. Dn Warde Fowler, 
however, would seem to imply that 
Virgil meant us to see not a mere 
representation on metal, but the events 
of Roman history 'acttiall}' going on, 
as it were, under our eyes.' If the 
spirited ^ description of the shock of 
battle in 11. 688-96 seems to suggest 
reality rather than pictorial representa- 
tion, this would intTelybe an additional 
argument in support of the view, so 
convincingly set forth in this bouk, that 
this passage is part of an adaptation of 
an earlier poem in celebration of the 
victory at Actium. 

In more than one place Dr. Warde 
Fowler shows the vanity of imagining 
one has f;i{homed \'irgirs meoni"!^ by 
complacently quoting , the Greek or 
Latin ' original ' of an expression or 
simile of Virgil's without further 
examination. On p. 35 he marks 
some of the points of contrast between 
Virgil's simile in II. 22 ff. and that of 
Apollonius Rhodius (III. 756). One 
might add that m both similes an 
alternative description is put forward, 
bat with what different results. In 
Apollonius the altt^rnativcs arc a \4^7)<i 
and a yav\6<i, where the second part 
adds little or nothing to the picture. 
But Virgil is not interested in the 
nature of the vessel. Such common- 
places merely clog the imagination. 
With a most characteristic touch Virgil 
contrasts the reflections of moonlight 
and sunlight, and suggests a picture of 
the moonlight streaming through a 
'window or perhaps the compluvium of 
a house, as he mnst often have seen it, 
and glancing on the water beneath 
whence *Summi ferit laquearia tecti/ 
another happy touch. The rich ceiling 
is lit up as one may see to-day a frag- 
ment of panelled roof in a cathedral 
brilliantly lit up from a single upper 
window by a burst <tf fitful sunshine.' 

> <y. howtver I. 475 where there is the 

same graphic change of tense as here from the 
pictorial imperfect to the historic present. 

^ It is perhaps not irrelevain here to ridd a 
note that has occurred to ine m connexion 
with an observation of Dr. Fowlers in the 
Gatherinii of the Clans, and Professor Conway's 
comment upon it in the Classical Review 
(Febrasry, 1917X In VII. U. 699-705 Dr. Fowler 



Dr. Warde Fowler's comment 00 

II. 621 ff. is a typical case of the way 
in v/hich his close observation of 
natural beauties has been apphed to 
interpreting Virgil. He is contrasting 
the simile with the original in .\pol- 
lonius (IV. 125), and I cannot refrain 
from quoting tlus whole observation : 

AooUoniiis Hkeos die fleece to a clovid * diat 

blushes red with the fiery beams of the rising 
sun.' Virgil is not thinking of a fleece, but of 
a supernatural breastplate of bronze ; andbrome 
» a material that (even without being supei^ 
natural) am take a variety of tints accwding to 
tlic light in which it is seen. Thus Servius 
thuught of the rainbow in the cloud, and the 
idea is worth consideration. But, on the whole, 
I think that what the poet's mind saw was a 
grey-blue ground colour shot through with 
blood-red light. Apollonius thought of a red 
cloud at sunrise ; Virgil thinks of a dark cloud 
with ruddy light flashing through it. 

The notes on the naming of Aeneas 

by patronymic terms f.\nchisiades) are 
inspiring, since they reveal fresh poetic 
meaning in what had passed as a mere 
mechanism of diction. Indeed, the 
whole subject of the epithets of Aeneas 
is well worth studying. They are 
seldom haphazard or otiose. An ex* 
amination of the contexts where pim 
occurs shows that it generally, if not 
always, aids the narrative by empha- 
sising some aspect of Aeneas* faithful- 
ness, whether to the gods, or his com- 
panions, or his mission. The epithet 
paUr in almost every case marks the 
clanlike relationships between Aeneas 
and the Trojans. One wishes that Dr. 
Fowler had added a note on ' Laome- 
dontius heros ' (1. 18). I venture to 
suggest that Virgil, after just describing 
Aeneas in the words of Turnus, is still 
for the moment influenced b^ their 
hostile point of view. He is m their 

would excise the second simile, supposing that 
it was written by Virgil merely as an alternative, 
and was put into the text by Varius and Tucca. 
Professor Conway, however. Showed that the 
second simile was not a mere alternative, but 
compares the appearance of the host to ih.it of 
a flock of birds, while the first compares them 
in point of noise. Now Homer introduces his 
Catalogue (II. 455-73) with flve similes one 
after the other — one of appr iraiirr nne of noise^ 
two of number, one of the marsrialling uf the 
liost. Did not Virgil here set the two similes 
side by side on purpose in imitation of Homer? 
In both cases the similes illustrate the Catalogue 
of Warriors^ and one of those used by \'irgil 
is actually similar in substance to one oi those 
of Homer. 
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eyes * Laomedontius/ a breaker of 
bonds, and the reputation is therefore 
one of the difficulties be has to overcome. 
C/. the well-known curse of the Harpjr 
(III. 248). also IV. 542, In yill. 158 
and 161 ' Laomedontiaden ' is natural 
enough of Priam in Evander's speech, 
but I admit that in VII. 103 ' I^me- 
dontia pubes "* may seem a mere variety.* 
Examples of Dr. Warde Fowler's 



* Professor Conway, whom 1 consulted on 

this point, suggests that since Laotncdon was a 
builder of Truy ;ia welt as a breaker of cuntracts, 
it is perhaps not fanciful to see in the epithet in 
both VII [. 18 and Vil. 105 an appropriate 
reference to the taik which tney had come to 
LAtium to carry oot— to found a new city. 



enlightening observations could be mul- 
tiplied. The brilliant and, if I may be 
allowed to say so, complete elucidation 
of Virgil's view of the Tiber basin 
(IL 31. 80), his exposition of the geo- 
graphy of Evander's city, his analysis 
of Virgil's use of Fate, are perhaps the 
most notable of many delightfal studies, 
all of which are substantial additions to 
our knowledge of the poet. Dr. Wardc 
Fowler leaves his readers hungry for 
more. He has begun a task which it 
will be difficult to leave off ; for even 
now we eagerly await ' Observations on 
Book X.,' not to add Book XII. I 
venture rather profanely to misquote 
his own quotation : * We live in hope.' 

J. Husband. 



SHORT NOTICES 



The Religious Thought of the Greeks. 

By Clifford Hekschel Moork. 
I vol. Svo. Pti. vi-^jJSs. C am- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
I916. 

In this book the Professor of Latin at 
Harvard has embodied a series of 
Lectures delivered at the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, and at various American 
Collies. It is no light task to trace 
the history of Greek religious thought 
for a period of ten centuries, 'from 
Homer to the trinmph of Christianity,' 
within the limits of ten Lectures or some 
360 octavo pages, but Prof. Moore has 
undoubtedly achieved this task with a 
large measure of success and produced 
a very handy and useful textbook. 
Although it contains little, perhaps, that 
is new to students of the subjects, yet 
the book has its value in putting to- 
gether in concise form the main «>ncla- 
«ions of a number of special treatises 
and more elaborate studies, and thus 
rendering easily available a quantity of 
material that is hardly to be found else- 
where within the compass of a single 
volume. Thus, for example, readers 
already farniliiir with Homer and the 
Attic poets will t^nd their knowledge 
supplemented by short up-to-date 
accounts of Orphism and Eleusinianism 
as well as of the theology of the philo- 
sophic Schools from the days of HeraC' 
litus to those of Aurelius and Plotinus; 



while those who have already made 

acquaintance with thes;^ matters — in the 
pages, it may be, of Campbeil or of Caird 
— will still lind something of novelty 
and interest in Prof. Moore's chapters 
on Oriental Religiuns and on Christi- 
anity. In details, no doubt, some of his 
valuations may be open to dispute ; but 
in the main he has made judicious use, 
as it seems to me, of the best authori- 
ties, and exercised sound judgment in 
the shaping and presentation of his 
material. There is a useful bibliography 
at the end of the book (in which, how- 
ever, I miss for one thing Hicks's valu- 
able Stoic and Epicurean^ as well as 
Davidson's book on Stoicism), and also 
a good, thour;}) not impeccable. Index. 

One is tempted to write more at length 
on a book dealing with so large and 
important a subject, but in these days 
prolixity in print is criminal, and I con- 
fine myself to just one final observation* 
Valuable as such a book as this may be 
for the Classical student, the College- 
man and the devotee of Culture in 
general, the readers who stand to profit 
most by it aie the professional teachers 
of religion. The authorities of our 
Clergy-schools and Theological Col- 
leges might find here the text-book 
they are looking for— if they an looking 
for it. Anyhow — as a kind of minor 
compliment to an Ally University — I 
cordially commend it to their notice. 

R. G. Bury. 
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Achilles Tatitts. With an English Trans- 
lation by S. Gaselee, M.A., Fellow 
and Librarian of Magdalene Collegei 
Cambridge. OnevoL Pp.xvi+401. 
London : William Heinemann ; New 
York: G. F. Putman's Sons, 1917. 
5s. net. 

Mr. Gaselee has enlarged the oppor- 
tunities of English students of the novel 
by this translation of an author whose 
return to popularity remains impro- 
bable. The ad'.cntures of Leucippe 
and Clitophon no longer quicken the 
normal pulse, and it is not easy to sliare 
the illicit excitement of the monastic 
scribe, so brilliantly brought to life in 
Jacobs's introduction to his great edition, 
as he hnrri^ ly copied the text of A chUUs 
Tatim between the respectable sheets of 
Christian writers, hiit one may reflect 
with satisfaction that the novel is one 
of the fiew experiments in which man 
has bettered his achievements as the 
centuries have passed ; and as an early 
example the book is full of interest. 
The heroine, in whom Nature copied 
Art, for she is compared on her first 
appearance to a picture of Europa at 
Sidon, starts into life when the author 
in the enumeration of her charms speaks 
of Sfifia yopyov iv i?5oi»^ ; and throughout 
the book the elements of a deeper 
analysis of the thoughts and feelings of 
man can be discerned. We learn (I. 8) 
the theory underlying a joke which is 
unhappily not dead : ' How wretched is 
a bridegroom'-he looks to me like one 
being sent ofif to the wars' ; and {V. 13) 
why love laughs at rations : ' To lovers 
there is no delight save in the object of 
love, which occufues the whole of ttieir 
coul, and leaves no place in it for the 
pleasures of the table.' The lovely 
Melitte expounds (V. 25) the doctrine 
afterwards compressed into a phrase 
about ' a woman scorned,' and storms 
Clitcjphon's virtue by the flattering of 
her heart ; and in VI. 19 there is a com- 
parison of love with anger which .N!r. 
G::^elee (an editor rigid m impartiality 
towards his author) stigmatises as ' e.\- 
tremely tiresome to modern readers.' 

Achilles Tatius was indeed oppres- 
sively well-informed. The stud^ of 
rhetoric had given rise in the uncritical 
public of Alexandria to that thirst for 
general information to which English 



literature of the seventeenth centary 

sometimes seeks to minister. The 
characters are therefore hable on small 
provocation to set the match to a train 

of description, whether of flowers (1. 15), 
the loves of the viper and the lamprey 
(I. 18, a remarkable story known to Sir 
Thomas Browne),the Phoenix (III. 24), 

the cr<;codi!e (IV. 19), or the hippopo- 
tamus, who in IV. 3 is prettily termed 
* the elephant of Egypt.' 

By far the best character in the book 
is the bishop whose oration (in \'III. 9), 
Upon the topic of profane love, is pre- 
faced by the words, not unworthy of 
Peacock: f^u 8k dmSir ovk aZvvarof!^ 
fidXiara 8c rrfv *AfuaTO^dvou<; e^rjXwKfoit 
$uan^hLa». Mr. Gaselee's translation is 
smooth and agreeable throughout It 
is pleasant to learn that the unique copy 
of the version of Achilles Tatius made by 
W. iiurton in 1597 has come to rest in 
hands which have laboured so well in 
the cause of the classical languages and 
of our own. It is to be hoped that in 
the future Mr. Gaselee may find the 
time, and a publisher the paper, to make 
this book generally available. 

M. Heseltine. 



The Biblical Antiquities of Philo. By 
M. R. James. Octavo. Pp. 2Sa 
S.P.C.K. 88. 6d. net. 

Dr. James's translation of PJitlo forms 
one of the first series of the ' Transla- 
tions of Early Documents ' now being 
issued by the S.P.C.K. under the joint 
editorship of Dr. Oesterley and Canon 
Box. Special importance attaches to 
the present volume as being the first 
translation ever made from the Old 
Latin version, and the book is interest- 
ing in itself as a curious specimen ot 
the work of the Jewish school which^ 
produced Fourth Esdras and the Apo- 
calypse 0/ Bamch in the later decades of 
the tirst century. The contents of the 
book are sufficiently indicated by the 
alternative title, The History of Philo 
from the Beginning uf ihc World to King 
David, which shows that it covers much 
the same ground as the Bible story 
from Genesis to Samuel. Dr. James 
suggests that Philo largely modelled his 
work on the Book of Chronicles, and 
that his main purpose was to supple- 
ment existing narrations. Of his sup- 
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plements or inventions the most notable 
is the account he gives, with rv.wch 
detail, of Kena^, the first of the J udges, 
who— from bang vox et praekrea nihil 
in the Bible narrative — -is exalted to a 
place second only to Moses as warrior- 
prince and prophet-judge in one, and 
this at the expense of OthDieL Philo 
is great, too, at fabulous genealogies, 
and be has no compunction in throwing 
over Bible tradition, as in the story of 
Micah, when the spirit so moves him. 
In his learned and elaborate Introduc- 
tion (75 pp.) Dr. James discusses the 
t»t and its history, the author and his 
style, the contents of thi; work and its 
relation to contemporar\' writings; and 
two Appendices deal with various read- 
ings and the vocabulary of the Latin 
version. A serviceable Index adds to 
the completeness and convenience of 
the volume. R. G. Bury. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Latin Prose for Middle Forms. By 

W. H. Spragge and A. Sloman. 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 147. 

3s. net. 

'This book is intended for the use of 
Middle Forms, to enable them to beg^in 
writing Continuous Prose at an earlier 
stage.' Part I. consists of twenty-five 
chapters, in eadi of whidi we have (i) 
some syntax, (3) a list of phrases or sen- 
tences illustratmg dififerences between 
Latin and English idiom, (3) an exercise 
of detadied sentences, and (4) an easy 
continuous passage composed to give 
practice in the use of the new material. 
In Part II. there are fifty continuous 
pieces of a rather more difficult type. 
Many of them are translations from 
Latin authors, jendered with a certain 
freedom so that the pupil wiU have 
plenty of wwk to do to turn tiiem into 
Latin paragraphs. There is a vocabu- 
lary to Part I. In Part II. some of the 
woras needed and occasional para- 
phrases are given in brief notes ; we think 
a little more talk about the structure and 
connexion of the sentences would be use- 
ful here. The exposition of syntax in 
Part I. is in «;enera1 correct and intelli- 
gible enough, though it strikes us as 
rather too ^ementary for this stage. But 
in places we have noticed rather puzzling 
statements; e,g. the note on p. 83 (ap- 

« 
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ponded to the sentences, 'OR. Rhenum 
nunc transeo,0.0. Dixit se tunc Rhenum 
transire'^. 'Thei so-called Present In- 
finitive mdudes the Imperfect usage" 
seems to us a vcn,' dark saying. It is 
well to encourage the use of nego, but it 
is a pity to teU the student that ' Dioo is 
not round coupled with a n^ative word.' 
This is quite untrue. Cicero, for instancp, 
has a number of sentences such as 
'Epicurus iocetur . . . et dieat se non 
posse intellegerc' (Nat. Deor. II. 46)». 
' nam vos quidem nihil esse dicitis a 
sapiente tarn alienum' {Acad. II. 132). 
There is a wdl-known instance in 
Uvy XXI % 3. 

The Germama, witk iMtroductson and 

Notes. By D. R. StUAKT, Professor of 
Classics in Princeton University. 
The Macmillan Company, 1916. Pp. 
Xxiii-i-139. 3s.net 

This is an e.xcellent school edition. 
It forms part of a scries in which it 
is intended that the notes should be 
'brief and conctse,' not encumbered with 
any matter which a young student will 
not easily understand. Brief and con- 
cise they are not There are 1 12 pages of 
notes to 24 of text, but we do not regret 
that. For tlip Gertnania needs a full 
commentary and the editor is well fitted 
to write one. He is really interested iii 
his subject, he has an extensive know- 
ledge of the literature connected with it. 
and he keeps steadily in mind the 
capacity ana resources of youn^ stu- 
dents. Not that the notes are cfiildish; 
they are in fact full of interest for mature 
scholars. But he does not refer his 
readers to Goman periodiods and 
books of reference, and he translates quo- 
tations which are likely to present an\- 
difficulty. 



Latin Selections illustreding Public Li; 
in the Roman Commonwealth in th 
Time of Cicero. By A. A. Howarl . 
Pp. vi-f 113. Ginn. 
The editor has done a useful piece of 
work in putting togfcther in a small and 
handy volume a large number of pas-' 
sages from various sources {e.g. Cicero. 
Varro, Pliny, Aului^ CtcIHus, Festus 
. whicli throw light on legal and constitu- 
tional questions. The selections are no*^ 
'intended to exhaust the possibilities of 
Roman public life^ but merely to furnish 
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a limited amount of pertinent reading 
matter supplementary Lo the study of 
that subject, and to direct the attention 
of the student to the great mass of 
information . . . relating to it which is 
scattered through Latin Uterattire.' We 
think that such a student would be 
'he greatly helped if a few notes were 
added, for man^ of the passages contain 
special difficulties of language or matter. 
It is perhaps difficult, if one begins to 
annotate, to avoid writing a large book ; 
but we believe that the sort of hdp which 
most students need could be put quite 
brif 1', , and that their time coula he 
saved by showing them where to look 
for the necessary tedinical information. 



Caesar*s Ctmpaign m Bfiiain, Edited 

by T. Rice Holmes. Clarendon 
Press, 1916. 160 pp. IS. 6d. 

The Oxford Press offers us in this book 
a great deal for a small sum. We may 
have, in the same clear type as in the 
school edition of the separate books, 
the text of chaps. 20-38 of E.G. iv. and 
the whole of B,G. v., together with Dr. 
HoliMs's Notes and Mr. Loane's 
Vocabulary th- Gallic War. The 
book includes two maps and three 
illustrations. By way of Introduction 
there is a short epitome of the preced- 
ing books. 

The Notes are stimulating. Dr. 
Holmes obviously spares himself no 



trouble to find out the answers to the 
questions : What is the exact meaning 
of Caesar's words and how would an 
English writer express that meaning ? 
What did happen and where and when 
did it happen ? He puts the evidence, 
so far as it can be put shortly, before 
the student and expects him to think 
for himself. And many, we thmk, will 
respond. Bat a hoy will not get the 
fiill benefit of the editor's labours unless 
he reads with this book the history of 
the two expeditions in Dr. Holmes's 
Andeni Britam and the Inmsions of Julius 
Caesar and some of the discussions in 
the Second Part of that work. At a 
school prize-giving not long ago Mr. 
Fisher said that he thought text-hool» 
were one of our great dangers. * My 
advice is,' he continued, ' read books, 
the ^at human books, the long books, 
the mteresting books, the books which 
are not specially made to enable young 
people to pass examinations.* Ancient 
Britain appeals to all sorts of boys, 
scholarly and unscholarly, from quite 
early years. Some will not do more 
than read the vivid narrative chapters, 
but if they merely do this, they realise 
that Latin authors sometimes at least 
tell a story which, if one can under- 
stand it, is full of interest at the present 
day. But many boys will go further 
and enjoy the elaborate studies of the 
evidence on which the narrative is 
based. S, 



NOTES AND NEWS 



At its last meeting, held in May, the 
Northumberland and Durham Classical 
Association discussed methods of teach- 
ing Latin. Dr. J. Wight Doff sum- 
marised data obtained in his recent 
circular addressed to schools in 
Northumberland, Diirham, Cumber- 
land, Westmordand, and the North 
Riding concerning the employment of 
the Direct Method. Replies were re- 
ceived from fifty-eight of the ninety- 
eight schools circularised. Four schools 
answered * Yes ' to the query whether 
they employed the Direct Method, but 
even the one which most adepts it 
introduces 'some English.' Thirty- 
nine schools said ' No,' and of these 
some had tried and abandoned the 



method. The fifteen remaining schools 
use ancillary oral methods, but, though 
they may approve of a Latin qwsiioti- 
naire^ they do not confine explanations 

to Latin. 

.\mong opinions commonly expressed 
in the replies as to the Direct Method 
were these: (t) It stimulates interest, 
and docs so most successfully with 
quite young pupils; (2} for success it 
aemands more time than most secondary 
schools assign to Latin ; (3) for success 
it def)ends, more than most methods 
perhaps, on the personality of the 
teacher; (4) it does not sufficiently 
develop acquaintance with the literary 
vocnbulary, and often produces dis* 
appointing results in grammar. 
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Brief notes w<^re thf^n read by 
various members on books exemplifying 
methods : By the Rev. Professor Cruick- 
shank on Primus Annus and Praeceptor ; 
Mr. Widdows on Decern Fabulac ; Miss 
Taylor on Via Nova; the Kev. E. P. 
Pestle- on Firsf LoHn Lemns; Dr. 



Hepple on Scott and Jones' First 
Course and Secottd Course ; and Professor 
Wight Duff on a Belgian handbook,' 

Liiif^uaui Disci' 0 Lingua. The notes 
and th^ li cussion aroused a great deal 
of inteicsi. 



CORRESPONDENCE 



7o tht Eaton of1-«K Classical Review. 

Dear Sir,— May I ask for a little space in 
order (o obviate misapprehensions that may 
arise on some of the points touch^ upon by 
Prufessor Anderson in his geneNMS notice of 
my edition of Lucan VIII. ? 

< t ) 1 5S stands a^ue fati uixit 1 understood in 
the scnic which he says will alone suit the con- 
text. In my translation *8he lived (as one) of a 
still unfallen fortune ' I used 'as * for 'in the 
capacity of ' * in the position of,' so<r,/. 'asking,' 
'as private citizen,' not noticing how easily it 
might be misnndeistood. It bad better be re- 
placed by ' when.* 

(2) ^13-526. I thought it was obvious that 
these lines were an expansion, or * explanation,' 
of querellae 512, which Professor Anderson 
says has not been noticed hitherto. In my note 
on 498 I refer to S>8 as an example oif the 
speaker associating himself in pleader's fashion 
With the King, their interests being identical. 
This is nothing presumptuous but a common 
forensic use (the advocate's * we ' for ' our side*) 
both in Ladn and English. Professor Ander- 
son's view is at bottom not very diflerent. 

(3) I see now that on 637 f. I criticised Pro- 
fessor Anderson's explanation imder a miscon- 
ception, and 1 tender him my apologies. He 
has given the only reasonable mterpretation oif 

the traditional text J. P. POSTGATE. 

Jumt 2, 1918. * 



TV tkt EdHers o/Tm CLASSiCAt RBViK«r. 

Dear Sirs, — It is necessary for me to refer 
once again to the subjea of my last letter in the 
ClasS' Jlgv., as I have jnst received a ftirdier 
letter on the subject of Mycenaean remains at 
Corinth from Mr. W^ce, and this may materially 
n-iodify the situation. TIUtfollOWtnglSaDCXliaCt 
from his letter : 

' 1 wish you cotdd come and visit it (Corinth) 
this spring,', when the Americans '^o down. 
They have discovered that the uliole of the 
Temple Hill is a big prehistoric site, probably 
reaching from the earliest times to Mycenaean* 
though rather cot up by the Temple foundations, 
much as Troy was spoilt by the later builders 
When 1 come home (when :) I will be able to tell 
you all about it. Of the ten prehistoric sites 
found ^y the Americans I have seen seven. 
One they have not yet excavated — Aietopetra — 
is a fine early Acropolis to the west of old Corinth 
S^iarding the road west of Acrocorinth coming 



from Cleonae. Alt this country is too for east lo 

have anything tr .'m ,vlth Sicyon.' 

This does not make it quite clear to me that 
the Mycenaean period is represented on the 
Temple Hill ; the word ' probably ' seems to 
apply to this ; and of course Ae Mycenaean 
period is the only one with which 1 am con- 
cerned — earlier periods were abundantly repre- 
sented before, and there never was any doubt in 
my mind that for a considerable period of 
prehistory Corinth was an important setdement. 
If it should turn out that the Mycenaean period 
itself is represented on the Temple Hill, of 
course what I have said will have to be put 
aside ; and I lose no time in recognising publicly 
the possibility of this. ' 

The existence of a Mycenaean acropolis 
guarding the road to Cleonae in no way surprises 
me ; it is merely another link in the chain of 
hill-forts of which several have been found 
in connexion with Mycenae itself. The only 
point at i'^-ne is the existence of an actual 
Mycenaean settlement at Corinth itself. As to 
this we must await fi)rther information. 

Yours iaithfolly, 

Waltkr LKAr. 

/ww 1918. 



Tc the Editors of THE Classical Review. 

In your review of Dr. Dawkins* hook you refer 

to the pedantism of the Greek sclioolmasters. 
Your remark is just, but their pedantism is due 
to the pernicious system whidi forces them to 
teach in an artificial language. Last nipnth» 
however, an act was passed by Mr. Veniselos 
making demotic comi-ulsory in primary schools. 
I'his is the first step towards an official admis* 
sion of the value of demotic, and its use is sure 
soon to extend and pre vaiL When that is accom- 
plished* pedan^sm will be a thing of the past, 

>u[kx Paujs. 



To the Editors of Thk Ci.aspicai, Review. 

I am desirous of purchasing a complete copy 
of the Corpus I Kscriptionum luitinarum, or as 
many of the volumes as I can geL for the 
Birmingham University Library. If any of 
your readers have any of these volumes and 
would like to dispose of them, I shall be glad to 

hear. 

E, A. SO.NNEMSCHKIN. 
The University^ Birmin^hcutu 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

AU jfttUieaHtmtMek has* « hfann,:^ on dassual Studic: r: Ixi entered in ihit Hsi if tktyttn ttnt for 

review. The pritt should in all iasei be stated. 

%* Bxurpts «r Exirmeit firm tMtHeab amd CoUeetions wilt mtt 4» imeMUt tmktt tkfjr mr* f$iUuM 

separately, 

Manuel des Etudes Grecques 
Fasc. v.: Litt^rature Latine. 



BtardsUt (I. W.Jun.) 
Greek Fifth." 



The Use of ♦wit in 
Century Literature (Dissertation 
for I-iortorate). 9|"x6V'. Pp. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1918. 
Bell's On* Term Classics. Cicero : Pro Milone 
(C. E. Laurence), pp. xii + 54, Livy : Veii 
and the Etmscan Confederacy (S. E. Win- 
bolt 1 , pp. xii + 72. 6" X 4". London : George 
Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1918. Limp clotn, 
IS. 3d. each. 
Brackman .Miscella 'I crtia. 9"x6''. 

Ppw 4& Lueduni Batavorum ; Brill, 1917. 
Burton (E. D.) Spirit, Soul and Fleshy N.T. 
Historical and Linguistic Studies. Second 
Series, Vol. 111. ChicRfO : University Preii, 
1918. I2. 

Geo'k (A. C.) The Descent of Manuscripts. 
9|" X 6". Pp. XVI -f 464. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1918. Cloth, 28s. net. 

Corpus Scriptoruiii Luiinoruin Paravianum, 
Moderantc Carolo Pascal. 7i" x 5"« Turin : 
in aedibus 1. B. Paraviae et Soc. Flexible 
booids. M. Minucii Fdicis Octavius (L. i.3$). 
Q. Valerii CatuUi Carmina (L. 2.25). Cor- 
nel!! Taciti De Online et Situ Germanorum 
liber (L. 1. 2 5). C. lulii Caesaris Commen- 
tarii de Bello Civili (L. 2.75). M. Tullii 
Cicexonis De Re Fublica (L. 2.75). T. 
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Taciti de Vita lulii Agncolae liber (L. 1.25}. 
M. Tullii Ciceronis Pro Milone, Pro Arcbia 
(L. 2). P. Vergilii Matonis, Bucolicon liber, 

accedunt Moretum^ ^^'^^ ' '^5)* C<"^c'i> 
Taciti Dialogcts de Oratoribus (L. i.jo). 

r. Ovidii Nasonts Tristia (L, 2.50). Artis 

Amatoriae, Libri HI. (L. 5}. T. Macci 

Plauti Captivi (L. 1.75). L. Annaei Senecae» 

Thyestes et Phaedra 2.50). 
Dem/>sQ' (T.) The Delphic Oracle : its Early 

History, Influence, and Fall. 7i'x5". Pp. 

xxii+2oo. Oxford: li. H. Blackwell, 191 8. 

Cloth, 6s. net. 
Dtmusott (W.) A Gold Treasure of the Late 

Roman Period. University of Michigan 

Studies : Humanistic Series XII. ii. i i"x}^'. 

Pp. !>6-i74. New York: The .MacmiUan 

Company, 1 918. Cloth, ♦2.50. 
FUckinger (R. C) The Greek Theater and 

its Drama. Pp. xxviii + 358. 

Chicago : University Piess* i^tS. Cloth, 

$3 net. 

Ceikie (Sir .\ i John Michell. A Memoir. 
8"x5" Pp. viii + 108. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1 91 8. 

Htrford (C. H.) The Poetry of Lucretius. 
A Lecture. ic4"x6j". Pp.26. .Manchesttr : 
University Pre^s, 1918. I'aper boards, is. net. 

Jastrow (M.) The War and the Coming 
Peace. 7i"><5"* Pp- 144- Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lipjancott Company, tgiS. Cbth, 
»l net. 

Liinkcstcr (Sir R. and (jtbeis). Natural Science 
and the Classical System in Education. 
7i" X 4f Pp- X + 268. London : W. Heine* 
mann, 19 18. Cloth, 2$. 6d. net. 



Lautand (L.) 
et Latines. 

9"xsi". Pp. 489-622. 
1918. Fr. 2.5a 
Loeb Library. Juvenal and 



Paris: A. Picard^ 

Persius (G. G. 
Ramsay), pp. lxxxii+416. The GrKk An- 
thology (W. R. Paton, vol. iv.t pp. xii +400 ; 
vol. v., pp. vi + 422. Xcnophon s Hellenica 
(C. L. lirownson), pp. xiv-h493. 6|'x4i^". 
London : W. HtuMmaan, 1918. Clodi, 6s. 
net each. 

Afatthtui (L. £.) Studies in Greek Tragedy. 
9i" X 6". Pp. .\ii + 22o. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1918. Cloth, 9s. net. 
'Mwrr^ (G.) Reltgto Grammatid. Presiden- 
tial Addre?;s to the Clnssiral Association. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1918. is.net. 

Peaki{A.. S.) The Quintessence of Paulinism. 
loi" X 5|". Pp. 32. Manchester : University 
Press, 191 8. Paper boards, is. net. 

Phillimore (J. S.) Thmgs New and Old. 
7^' X 5". Pp. viii -i- 14a Oxfmd : University 
Iress, 1918. Cloth, 5s. neL 

Phiutus (Menaechmi). Edited by P. Thoresby 
Jones. 7i"X5*. Pp.226. Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1918. Cloth, 4s. Hi. 

Rifyds (T. F.) Virgil and Isaiah: A Study of 
the Pollio, pp. xiv -I- 1 32, 5s. net The Beasts. 
Birds, and Bees of Virgil {second edition, 
revised), 4s. 6d. net. 7^" x 5", Oxford : 
B. H. Blackwell, 1918. 

Sanders (Henry A./ The New Testament 
Mannscripts in the Freer Collection. Part II. : 
The Washington MS. of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Pp. iv + 251-316, 6 plates. New 
York : Macmilian and Co., 1918. 

SiMO0 (A.) De Plutarchi qui fertur de liberis 
educandis libdio (Doctor's DIsiertatton). 
9" X 6^'. Pp . viti 4> 103. AmtterduB : A. H. 
Kruyt, 191b. 

Stampini (E.) Rivista di Filologia e di In- 
struzione Classica. Vol. XLVI. Fasc t 
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E. I.oescher, 1918. 
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Texts for Students. (2) Selections from 
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Van Leeuwen (J.) Enchiridium Dictionis Epi- 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 



THE BLBCTRA OF EURIPIDES. 



In the Choepfwroe (140) Electra prays 
that die may be tfrn^poves^ipa -n-oXb 

The 

use made of this combination by Sopho- 
cles^ who founds his tragedy on the 
notion that decency and piety to her 
father make it impossible for Electra 
to be modest-minded or pious to Ciy- 
taeranestra, entitles us to assume that 

the (Ta)({>poavi>r) and evcrl^eia of Electra 
had become proverbial.^ As for the 
former trait, we have an independent 
tntness in Aristophanes, whose com- 
parison of his comedy to Electra pro- 
ceeds from the allusion to the proverbial 
lock of hair to the equally proverbial 

a><i tno^uiov earl (f)uaei . . . {Nuh.^yf)» 
Of course the evae^tta of Electra is, 
for orthodoxy, her piety to her father ; 
her aaxftpoavprj is connected vrith her 
name ' unwedded ' ; she is ' the chaste 
Electra.' 

Now there are many allusions in the 
Electra of Euripides to the prayer of the 
Chocphoroe. Compare Cho. 132-139 with 
Eur. El. 165, 1090, no, 1008, 314, 
looi, 594,' and you will see that the 
external circumstances of Electra's 
humiliation, as conceived by Euripides, 
are carefully modelled on the details 
ched by Aeschylus, and are presented in 
phraseology which is deliberately imita- 
tive. But what has happened to the 
most striking characteristics of his 
model? What about the prayer for 
piety and the modest mind ? 

* Sec my paper on ' The Tragedy of Electra 
according to Sophocles/ Ciau. Quart. ApriV 
1918, V(H. XII. p. So. 

' Nor do these pass.iges exhaust the list of 
reminiscences. Wub Cho. 131 (read ^>i»t ^fa^rov 
with W. Headlam) cf. EL ^87. Tlis phnue diV;; 
iric90d|M>, CAo. r48. inspires the remarkable 
jcenc^ Ear. El. 859 tf. 

NO. CCLXXI. VOL. XXXIl, 



The answer is somewhat startling. 

Euripides has transferred these pro- 
verbial characteristics of the romantic 
Electra to the working-farmer whose 
questionable privilege it is to become her 

nominal husband. Not only does Electra 
herself describe the man as eucre^r?? 
(253) and (Toxppcjf (^261), but the hrst 
scene of the play is designed to bring 
out precisely thn^e two aspects of his 
character. At line 50, having described 
the delicacy of his consideration for his 
unequal consort, the peasant owns that 
he may be thought foolish by some 
persons, but only, he thinks, by those 
who * measure to irm^pov* by base 
standards, and are tlMHnselves lacking 
in modesty. And again, at line 7S, he 
tells us that, with the advent of morn- 
ing,^ he wiU drive his oxen to the fields 
and work, because ' no idler, who is 
always doing lip service to the gods, 
could get together a livelihood, doing no 
work.' These two reflections are not 
simply the tags which some critics are 
never tired of abusing as impertinences 
of Euripides. They are the structural 
pillars of the prologue, and have an im- 
portant relevance to the subsequent 
development of the drama. Quite de- 
liberately Euripides, whose main pur- 
pose is to bring us down (or up) from 
romantic flummery to the stern facts of 
life (in order first that we may judge 
justly, and secondly that we may feel 
human sympathies) has introduced into 
the drama of royal passions and re- 
venges a humble creature from real hfe 
whose notion of self-restraint is prac- 

• This whoksome reference to the momiog 
as the time for work is a subtle Euripidean 
modification of the old romantic theme, de- 
veloped in very different ia;shioD by Sophocles. 
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tical, but also noble, and whose piety 

consists nt t in talk about the fjods, but 
in earning his bread honestly. Mr. 
Murray has rightly remarked that this 
peasant is the only person in our drama 
who is not ?omehow tainted with blood- 
madness. He stands for the simple 
htttnantt^ which Euripides preaches, 
and which, if we once understand it, 
makes romantic talk about the degrada- 
tion of poor clothes, menial labour, and 
a cottage instead of a palace, dwindle 
into insignificance. At the outset 
Euripides challenq^es the romantic con- 
vention by showing us that the root of 
the matter is better understood by this 
peasant than by the {Treat ones of the 
earth. He stands for the realities of 
life as it should be lived, realities which 
the other characters of the drama tr^' 
cally fail to know. He has a wholesome 
conception of the value of riches, and 
also oi their comparative nntmportance. 
For him, enoui^h is better than a great 
abundance. Yet it is well to have 
enough to share with friends, enough to 
meet the emergencies of sickness. All 
that {.\.i.\-4_^z) is not irrevelant moral- 
ising;. It provides the decent liuman 
standard against which the tragic error 
of the * nobly bora * heroes and heroines 
stand out in sharp relief. It is pre- 
cisely because men ' measure with base 
standards* such things as work and 
pov^y, respectability and birth, that 
tragedies as grim as that of Electra 
occur every day. 

These themes are as old as Solon, and 
much older. But by stating them in 
this way Euripides challenges the 
slovenly practice of ordinary convention. 
He is like a modern clergyman who 
should deem it his duty to commend 
the unmitigated practice of Christian 
morality, as expounded in the New 
Testament. And* like soch a cleigy- 
man, he earns the reputation of pro- 
fanity. On each point on which the 
peasant is profoundly right Electra 
takes the conventional view, and Electra 
is traprically wrong. The sum of the 
conventions means, in her case, a 
poisoned soul. She seriously thinks 
that her marria^'c to the peasant is 
OavdiUfiot (247). She docs not know 
that real nobility is a matter of char- 
acter, not birth. Observe this pomt. 



and you will no long^ think of lines 367<* 

390 as undramatic. She serious!}' thinks 
that, by carrying the waterpot herself, 
she makes the wickedness of Aepisthus 
evident to the gods. True, she has the 
decency to conceal her thoughts from 
her excellent protector. But look at 
line 307, and consider what it implies 
about her state of mind. She dwells on 
externals, like her clothes, her humble 
lodging; she is humiliated at the thought 
that sne must entertain strangers in 
such a place and with such modest fare. 
The peasant knows better than she the 
really valuable things of this world. 
She harps on good birth. It will lead 
to a disappointment when Orestes 
comes. And similarly, though with a 
more tragic significance, the thought of 
her thwarted womanhood, her enforced 
virginity, takes colour from her con- 
ventional sense of propriety. The study 
is very subtle, and repays analysis. In 
the main, she is the daughter of her 
mother, as Wilamowitz says, but not ex- 
actly frivolous — as conventional people 
go. Rather she is a person with great 
natural capabilities for sympathy and 
good sense, bullied and thwarted, never 
educated, blind to the real values. 

One thing, however, she cherishes, 
and it is noble enough. It is the thought 
of Orestes, the son of a great king, 
surely himself as bold, as splendid, as 
his race. When the actual Orestes 
appears, it is no wonder that she is slow 
to recognise him. He is, in fact, cautious 
beyond measure, weak, indecisive — ^but 
also, if she only knew it, something 
better than a bold fine figure of a noble- 
man, a youth of gentle instincts. That 
is the key to the recognition scene. 
Although I think the spectator is in- 
tended to draw an inference about the 
superior technique of Euripides, I 
cordially agree with Mr. Murray that it 
is a mistake to treat this scene as 
primarily or exclusively a criticism of 
Aeschylus. Electra has imagined 
Orestes as a hero of melodrama. She 
finds him a very simple, ordinary human 
being. It is not through clumsiness, 
nor by an oversight, that Euripides 
makes his Electra say, ' If you think my 
brave brother w as so afraid of Aei^isthus 
that he came to the country secr<ctly, 
you are saying what is unworthy of a 
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man of sense.' That is precisely what 
Ore-tp'5, the real human Orestes, had 
done. And tlie same sort of itnagination 
has made Electra suppose that her 
brother's hair would be altogether «n- 
hke her owd> his footprints large and 
manly.* 

Frankly, I believe that a spectator of 
the play 'WOuld see, and would be ex- 
pected to see* that Electra is disap- 
pointed in Orestes. And Orestes^ tr I 

am not mistaken, is also disappointed 
in Electra. He is charmed with the 
peasant (262), and more startled than 
edified by the savage assurance of his 
sister that she is ready and eager to do 
the killing of Clytaemnr?tra herself 
' (282). When the broth ei and sister 
have been fcnxed by the old servant to 
the mutual recognition, instead of the 
romantic ecstasy which, perhaps, tiie 
sentimental reader would desire, we get, 
I think, something more true to life, a 
sort of puzzled embarrassment. There 
is a note of apology in the reply of 
Orestes to her question (581) : 

After which, though the chorus provides 

the jubilation, Electra remains silent 
until, at line 648, she breaks into the 
fanning of the two men with her 
characteristic proposal : 

The heartlessness of the device which 
she actually adopts is characteristic. It 
is explained, though not excused, by the 
thwarting of Electra's sex. 

The Electra of Sophocles is, as I have 
tried to show, sugut ^tcd to the poet by 
the prayer of Electra in the Choepiutroe 
that she may be more pious and more 
modest-minded than her mother. Her 
instincts are towards normal piety and 
modesty. Her situation makes her 
violate those instincts daily, and the 
tragic clash of circumstance and tem- 
perament culminates in the scene in 
which she actually triumphs in the 
murdering of her own mother— just re- 
tribution as it is, and, in the ahsenqe of 



* I conftss this does n« explain lines 539 ff.. 
and here I am constrained ;i> admit that, in my 
opinion, the poet elaborates the familiar themes 
too much. In line 546 read f nr dwirAw 
o-cmroiiff Xa0ip {ff, 66^ 97, 798). 



law-courts, according to the standards 
of heroic antiquity, a pious and a proper 
consummation. The early scenes of the 
play, by their insistence on the heroine's 
sense that loyalty to her father means 
the violation of her own instincts of 
'l^iety and modesty,' prove that the 
consummation is tragic. The result is 
not by any means a tract in favour of 
Apollo, though it is also not a tract 
against his oracle. Simply, it is a study 
of human tragedy. Electra is like so 
many of us poor creatures to-day, forced, 
in order not to violate the sense of 
righteousness and duty to whatever gods 
there be, to violate instincts which 
normally we regard as the final criterion 
of right. Circumstance makes tragedy. 

The tragedy of the Euripidean Electra 
is different. She is not indeed a monster, 
but she is a thwarted woman, which is 
often much the same thing. In her 
dealings with Clytaemnestia there are, 
until the tragedy is consummated, none 
of those signs of moral uneasiness which 
explain the character of the Sophoclean 
her<jine. Simply, she hates her mother, 
and is an.xious for revenge. Orestes 
feels the scruples. Cruelty and the 
thwartingof her womanhood have made 
Klcrtrn sour. Shc' docs not feel, like the 
Sophoclean heroine, a passionate and 
spiritual devotion even to the murdered 
father, whom she lives to avenge. The 
vengeance she wants is vengeance for 
her own spoilt life. The one person she 
loves is Orestes, and an imaginary 
Orestes, the strong man who will come 
to her aid. Whereas in Sophocles 
Electra becomes the devoted slave of 
Orestes, and forgets herself in him, as 
soon as he is recognised, in Euripides 
she takes the lead. She urges him on, 
when he would avoid the crime. Her 
tragedy is that she is thus warped and 
embittered; what distinguishes her, 
however, from a wicked woman of melo- 
drama is precisely her love for Orestes. 
But that love she only discovers too 
late, when she has already been guilty 
of thrusting him over the precipice, 
forcing him to the crime n^ch^i^ ruin 
his life. Of course, this implies that 
Euripides treats the oracle of Apollo as 
indubitably criminal. But the purpose 
of his play is not to prove this 
doctrine. It is to exhibit the results of 
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human cruelty, and to awaken human 
sympathies. 

I venture to think that this reading of 
the character of Electra throws light on 
many details, which appear, at first 
sight, puzzUng or irrevelant. We have 
already seen how important the r61e of 
the peasant-husband becomes, and how 
the general conception of the tragedy 
makes relevant the moralising speeches 
which he delivers or inspires. Let us 
no%v consider the choral odes, which 
have been described as * Embolima,' 
and which look like mere decoration. 
That they are, as decorative embroidery, 
fairly relevant is not, I think, disputed. 
Bttt, to appreciate their dramatic value, 
v>'9 must notice how they are, poetically 
and imaginatively, related to one another. 
The terms of the invitation to the 
festival of Hera, with which the chorus 
first approaches Electra, have a poetical 
value in connexion v/ith tlic assembly 
to which a iierald huinnionii the 
Mycenaeans in the ode on the Golden 
Lamb {170 ff., 706 ff.). There is a 
poetical connexion, undefined but im- 
portant, between Electra's cry to 'Night, 
the nurse of golden stars ' (54, another 
reference to the traditional ntotif of 
' morning after night the sun and 
dancing stars on the shield of Achilles, 
which are to turn Hector to flight 
(465 ff.), and the sun and stars which 
are turned from their natural courses by 
the impiety of Thyestea (726 tt). AU 
that lends value to Electra's cry at 866. 
And the importance of the stars in the 
drama is not unconnected with the role 
of the Dioskuri (see, for example, 991). 
Thirdly, there is poetical value in the 
Nymphs (44^) an4 Nereids (434) in 
connexion with the drcnmstances of 
Aegisthus' death (625). But why should 
the poet think fit to make his chorus 
smg irrelevant songs about the arms of 
Achilles? He is using art to conceal 
art. What looks like a celebration of 
Agamemnon and Achilles is, in effect, a 
suggestion of the traditional, romantic, 
heroic, view of Orestes. The chief 
emblem on the shield of Achilles is 
the hfjure of Perseus, accompanied by 
Hermes, carrying the Gorgon's head. 
Even so does Electra imagine her 
Orestes. The connexion of these two 
romantic monster*slayers is traditional. 



In Aeschylus {Cho, 80S-830) the chorus 
pray that Hermes may assist OresteSy 
and that Oiestes may have the spirit of 
Perseus in him. That is why Per eus 
is worked into the devices of Achiiles's 
weapons here, and the point becomes 
tragic at line 856. It is not the Gorgon's 
head that will turn Electra to stone, 
but the body of Aegisthus ' whom she 
hates.' And when he comes to slay his 
mother, Orestes cannot bear the sight 
of her face. He veils his eyes (1221). 
The tragic relevance of the chorus is, I 
submit, established. See also linen 74, 
\v\th its reminiscence of 456, 460, nnd 
possibly 711. The full value ol the 
symbousm depends on a great number 
of details, including, for example, the 
' fi re-breath iuf,' lioness * of line 472, re- 
called in lines 1 162-4, ^^d again, I 
think, tragically in line 1183. 

As for the episode of the Golden 
Lamb, its rel"', ancc depends on the fact 
that it marks the beginning of the 
tragedy and sin, forming a dark prelude 
to the- scene of exaltation in which 
Orestes is hailed as' victorious,' crowned 
as rightful prince and conqueror, and 
then thrust over the precipice by Electra. 
That is its main value, and the denial 
of the ancient story that the course of 
nature was changed by mortal sin is 
meant to suggest the poet's denial that 
the actions of Electra and Orestes are 
mysteries, not to be judged by ordinary- 
human standards, and not caused by 
normal human motives. The details also 
are dramatic. The Mycenaean festival 
(see above) leads up to the dances which 
welcome Orestes, and to the sinister 
greeting with which Clytaemnestra is 
hailed as ' a happy Queen.' In the 
light of an this, we shall perceive that 
there is tragic irony in the moralising 
of Electra when she indicts the dead 
Aegisthus. The short dialogue in which 
Oiestes bids her speak freely, without 
fear of the <f>66po<: either of gods or men 
(goo ff.) tragicall}' recalls the tempta- 
tion of Agamemnon by Clytaemnestra 
in Aeschylus. Throughout this part of 
the drama, we should notice, the chorus 
is swept away into a rapture which 
bodes ill for the sequel. 

Finally, when the critical moment 
comes, Orestes feels * pity ' for his 
mother, and would draw back from 'Jie 
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fatal act (967-8). He sees plainly at In the final scene, which is externally 

that moment that Apollo has spoken conventional, the Dioskiiri blame ApoHo 

0/40^/01/(971). But Electrk stifles his for lack of wisdom. And when Orestes, 

scruples by her question, ' If Apollo be in a poignant cry, which recalls the 

evil-minded, who are the wise?' Look most tragic moment of the Choephorag 

at lines 294-6, and you will admit that (923), bids his sister (1325) 

Euripides uses his moral retlection with ir/>6<rmf{or <ruj/ta- ffof6»rot8' 

an eye to dramatic effect Orestes* in CniwiTitifitfiHi!imt^>imir», 

his own sound mind, knows the Dioskuri touch again the theme of 

pity for human trouble. 




J. T. Sheppard. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE ANTIGONE : WHAT DID SOPHOCLES 

WRITE? 



When Jebb in his famous edition 
decided against the genuineness of the 
suspected lines in the last speech of 
Antigone, he supported his decision by 
arguments which are still unanswered, 
and, with the fx'esent interpretation of 
the text, are likely to continue so. Yet 
there are several difficulties in his 
treatment of the problem. He cuts 
out line 90^^ to 920, a matter of nearly 
one-third ot the whole speech, so that it 
runs: 

... v> it nAwttmit ri rip 

Siftai wt(Hari\Kova* roiiS' Api/vfuu 

To account for such an interpolation 
he merely repeats the suggestion that 
lophon, in a revision of his father's 
plays, inserted the suspected lines in 
the text. Why lophon, or any other 
poetical editor, should be guilty of such 
a literary atrocity he does not say. 
Moreover, thougii in jebb's version the 
lines run smoothly enough, the parti- 
ciple 77ap€^i\0ov(Ta coming naturally 
after the indicative dpvvfuu, from an 
aesthetic view-point it is extremely 
• forced. The great appeal against 
inexplicable fate contained in the single 
line TTOLov Trape^ikt^ovva BtufMV<ov 
iue^, comes as a splendid finish to 
the lines 

mI wCw iya fit Sii x'P<i»' Xo^^ 
AX<KT^ irvfiivmop oBt9 rot/ yifuv 

^f'yor \axovuaf ovT( ircuStloii rpo^fft 
aX.\' iSsi' (prjfioi vpot ^iXuf 19 Sinr/M^t 

which express so vivi 11 . the sadness 
and horror of her early death, and 
almost make her believe that the gods 
have - forsaken her, who thus reward 
her obedience to their divine laws. 



Coming after the prosaic roidhe it 
would be much less effective, in fact 
almost bombastic. 

The received interpretation of the 
passage left Jebb no alternative but to 
reject it entirely. Antigone seems to 
say, * Never would I have taken up this 
task if it had been my husband or 
children that lay mouldering in death.' 
Such a startling statement needs jnsti- 
iication, which is supplied by a ' primi- 
tive sophism ' taken almost bodily out of 
Herodotus. But does Antigone leally 
say this ? Let us forget for a moment 
the received interpretation, and, taking 
the Greek as it stands, try if it is 
capable of some other more satisfactory 
interpretation. The first thing that 
strikes us is that Antigone never 
actually refers to the death of her 
children as a case in which she would 
not have deemed the divine law binding, 
in fact she never mentions it at all. 
Her words are : ' Never, ij I had been the 
mother of children . . .* 

This has been taken as a poetic way 
of saying 'if my children were dead'; 
but surely m a solemn statement of 
such great importance to the whole 
aspect of the play, and one which the 
poet admits to be in need of explanation, 
it^ would be absurd to increase the 
difficulty by involving it in a poetic 
disguise, which is certainly liable to 
another interpretation. Evidently tiicre 
is something wrong somewhere, and 
where such perplexity arises it is 
extremely probable that the clear brain 
of Sophocles is not alone responsible 
for the text 

Jebb objects rightly to the line ri»o9 
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vofiov ^ ravra -n-pov x**/**^ \ey<o, OS get it even in the depth of fraternal love. 

• strongly suggestive of the interpolator She might have said that she wotUd have 

who bespeaks attention for his coming honoured her brother more than them, 

point' It certainly has not the but the interpolator, content with a loose 

spirit of Sophocles, so we may reason- connexion of thought, preferred to keep 

ably arrest it on suspicion, on Jebh*s the poet's actoal words as far as possiWc, 

informations, till we secure its accom- than to secure his own position by any 

plices. We shall still follow Jebb in further chant^e? which might involve 

making a clear sweep of the four lines more tampering with the text than his 

containing the 'primitive sophism*; but conscience would allow, or his own 

as the principal objection to the limited powers could undertake, 

following three depend'? on the sense of Let us now consider the alternative 

the preceding eight, and as there is interpretation. If we divide the first 

nothing in the technique to show that line so as to give 



they are not Sophoclean, wc must let 
them stand till we see how the others 



are to be treated. the next line Ihlls naturally into a 

Let us now suppose the remaining parenthesis since ovr el must mean not 

verses written in the Athenian script of if,' not 'nor if,' since there is now 

the lifth century B.C., with no accentua- no corrcspondmg ' neither/ Then the 

tion, punctuation, or division of words, third line takes up the firstand completes 

Whsft is more likely than that an editor the conditional sentence, and thus we 

or r^>visor reading over the Antigotif, obtain an entirely new meaning with 

forty years after its first production, and practically no change m the text. The 

coming to the words passage will then run : 

KtuToi a' <7u>* rlai}(TOi rolt <(>f>ovoO(nv, k5. 



oO yap vot\ aO rdr, ti rixvia^ (^'h'^Vp t^V¥ 



. , , , , -111 .1 roiudt tUfTai c' iKrp0Ti^tf<7acr' i-yttt 

should have been misled by the ouret Kf)^i^t r«£r' tf a^«a)>rd»ctv 

catching his eye at the beginning of the nK^aw, a mriywitnw gipa. 

second line and taken ovrav in the first *>" ^• 

to bp the corresponding negative .'And yet I honoured thee in the eyes 

followed by the particle To him, of those that are wise, well. For never, 

then, the text presents the strange no never, had I been the mother of 

problem of an extraordinary statement, children — not if it were my husband 

qualifying the whole aspect of the play that lay mouldering in death — would T 

and absolutely unsupported by any have taken on m^'sclf this labour in 

stated reasons. defiance of the citizens. Yet though I 

In accordance with the well-known held thee first in honour by such a law I 

rule of rhetoric, soon afterwards to be seemed to Creon to be wrong and dare 

formulated by Aristotle, he proceeds to unlawfully, brother mine. And now he 

supply the deficienqr, aided by the leads me to my death, etc' 

remembrance of a supposed parallel This is the vo/aot which Antigone 

instance in Herodotus which the quotes as the authority for ' honouring 

unusual word ^/c7r/>0Tt;ti7<fa«'a may have her brother abcnre sll.* Not above 

helped him to recall. This happy husband or children, for they are not for 

thought . he expresses in four jogging her, but above the commands and 

senarii, and goes on his way rejoicing. threats of Creon, the persuasions of 

Now this very word iicirpoTtfiijira<ra Ismene and the example of blind obedi- 

does not give the required sense to the encegiven bypublic opinion as expressed 

present form of the text. Antigone did by the chorus. The force of this law, 

not honour her brother beyond her the reason why she mentions it, and the 

husband or children, for the simple light which it throws on the play, must 

reason that such a comparison would be next be considered, 

unmeaning. She was dying &KeKTpo^ Antigone is dying before she has got 

&wfihaio^t and knew it too well to for- what is due to her out of life. Tb^ 
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perfection of the natural life being in the 
Greek ideal, the joy of marriage and 
offspring, she is scarcely to be considered 
as having lived at all. She is but as a 
child — a pure spirit clothed in a garment 
of flesh, touching this world for an 
inataat and shrinking from the cold 
blasts of misfortune which have been her 
portion during her brief existence. Yet 
she does not want to lie down and sleep 
away in deatii the memory of her 
sorrows. She has found love, and lier 
young heart is full of unspeakable long- 
ings after happiness, sweeter because 
only half-guessed. And now all this is 
torn from her by the most cruel stroke 
of all. On the edge of her living tomb 
she pauses and tnittlci of what might 
have been, of wedded love, and the sweet 
duty of -TTotStm Tpo^, the nurture of 
children. 

'Ah then,' she says, 'I coald have 

lived ; even if it were my husband that 
lay unburied. I need not have faced 
the violence of men, for my duty to my 
children would have first claim. But 
now my dead brother holds the first 
place and I could not do otherwise. 
Yet Creon thinks me wrong, though he 
knows that I acted under this law and 
from no choice of mine, and now he 
leads me desolate to death. I do not 



know ; I cannot understand why the 
gods permit such things. But why 
disquiet myself in vain ? I shall soon 
know all, and I trust to the justice of 

Heaven to justify me on earth by punish- 
iogmy judges if they have done wrong.' 

Thus the virgin-maityr goes to her 
doom, not lifted above the earth in 
an ecstasy of devotion and already 
enjoying a foretaste of Heaven, but with 
one long sad glance at the hit joys she 
can never share she faces an unknown 
world full of doubt and darkness, with 
her brave iieart alone sustaining her in 
the firm belief that she has done her 
duty and that it will not be in vain. 

Surely this new interpretation reveals 
a trait in the character of Antigone 
hitherto almost unsuspected — ^her deep 
tenderness and immense capacity for 
love. Nowhere else in the play do we 
get such striking proof of the words the 
poet puts into her mouth at the begin- 
ning of the action, thus giving a hint at 
the truest and most beautiful aspect of 
her character. 



J. J. MURPHV. 



Universify CoB^t 



XL 

Ef9 'Air^XXcwo. 

It is a small matter to read ai/i/sa? 
€i<rop6ta» for SvBpav r' elavp&w in 154, 
and it is perhaps not extravagant to 
regard 155 as the ambitious* albeit 
rather wooden, interpolation of a 
meddlesome rhapsodist ; but it may be 
a shock to the thick-and-thin supporters 
of liiuius licilm to be told that 

156 Tpii 5^ tA V i^(ya e/ou/io, Sov xXdof oCxor' dXetrat 

should be corrected by introdncing too, 
the uncontracted form of tov, mstead 
of the barbaric diectasis Sov i'^io). 
The couplet 159-60, 

presents greater difficulty. A«fT«» for 
A^ia and the hiatus jiahi^dfimMU m^pw^ 



THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 

a sufficient indication that some- 



are 

thing IS amiss. A deliberate attempt 
has been made, unless I am mistaken, 
by a little omission and the trans- 
position of seemingly unimportant 
words to exalt Apollo and to dissociate 
his praises from die laudation of his 
mother and stBter^ks if the singers sang 
two or even three separate hymns, one 
for each person. The present hymn 
itself shows - that the assumption is 
improbable. So far Leto and her 
troubles have been dwelt upon in nearly 
a hundred lines out of iCo, and in 165 
we read 

tMlKM tip 'AirdJAwr 'AfNftOt (fir. 

^torcover, if we adopt the theory of a 
separate Delian Hymn ending at 178, 
Leto is the last word. I suggest then 
that the true reading of X58-6i may be 
appnndmately— 
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af'Tii J' atrr' irSpwv rt xa'SaiCif T]5i yi'vainCiv 

or funjffdfuvaL 5* for avrn; 8' avr' in i6o. 
In this arrangement the Hymn to 

the {^od is one and indivisible a true 
•jrpooLfuov, as Thucydides calls it, a 
prelude not to a recitation from Homer, 
as is commonly said, but a ceremonial 
opening of all f-^'ival from begin- 
nmg to end, the next item on the pro 



indefinite is sospectt v. Homarioh 

P 364- 

The crux, however, of this passage 
is 171. The reading given is that of 
Allen and Sikes, 1904, but in the 
Oxford text, 1913, Mr. Allen has 
adopted very unwisely an 'exquisitely 
bad conjecture of F. Marx, Rh, Mm* 
1907, 

* make answer about me.' Not only is- 



grarame being apparently a selection the metre made poor and the poetry 

from the KXtea dJSp&v, which Achilles marred by this unhappy change, but 

is recorded as sinj^ing in I. 189. The the whole effect of the next line, the 

Hymn is more than an overture to a little pleasantry of revwlmg himself 

musical entertainment, Uke the Pre- whde using the third and not the first 



lude to Faust, it imparts tone and 
colour to all that follows. 



163 tutuSr9' tmrtr ■ 

<f>9(yy(a9' • 



00^1} S4 m airbt immt 



person, ot/cet, is obliterated by this 
premature and unseasonable a/A^' ijfiAav. 

The better MSS. of Thucydides 
(iii« Z04) give ai^'/Muc, the later ev<f>^fia}'i 
obviously to save the metre. The 
\fcc J 'a ^ MSS. of the Hymns present a more 

The MSS. read f.tfj^uT0ai without Regenerate a*' 4ifU^ 9X»d still worse 

tK^j:\n^: T to .^^'•"tf' ifUoyv. AllHeem to read v^o.pl- 

Jjom all^editors have followed. The ZaBe s^ve M WoKpiv^ad', which as far 

tradition is certainly right and Barnes ^ ^j^.j^^ ri enough, as 

ascertamly,n error. Hynm q.v. 

(pyoy (»MT;pf/o<o firXtro B«ip«fffo.o, suggestion involves little change, 

and like his celebrated avrhp awoTrravi- inroKpLvaffB' ia^fta^, 'answer him with 

ov<Tiv (5 loi) only helps to obscure the one voice,' * with one prophetic voice,* 

true reading, which may by the sub- for this is the sense of The 

stitiition of 4>atru for ^at>? still be adverb would be a compound of Ta 

recovered, v. 151. My suggestion is 'one' (N 354 ^ ta irdrprj) and <t>Vf^' 

tufuMoi la<u' ■ airdt Si « ^ro tKaurrm. If ^ aCCeptcd UUdCT Warrant 

'They know how to imitate the voices of ^^/««9. jt affords a complete solution 

and the clacking of all men: each one variations of the tradition, and 

would think his very 'self was speaking.* 



• Clacking ' is a word current in 
Lancashire meaning 'chatter,' *gabble,' 
•jabbering,' in French caquetagCt and 

corresponds exactly to Kpefx^aXiaarvv 
here, 



also justifies Barnes's very sensible 
apurrewova-fv (173) wrongly excluded 
by Allen and Sikes, Otherwise we 
slu^iild have to fall back upon 6fw<f><avm, 
a recognised but poetically much 
weaker alternative form, which deviates 



t/. Goldsmith's She Stoops to • 1 *u «.^ju:^^ 

Conquer, ' I'm called their agn^able ^"^^y ^o^^^"" tradition. 

Knttlc,* nor is the meaning much 



different if we read the variant ^a^f 



177 atrial iyti>v oi Xijfw itcrfffiXof ^AwdWi^ra 

The metrical flaw, non-existent in 
the later language, is the result of a 
transposition, accompanied by the least 
possible modification of one epithet*. 

Let us restore 



Perhaps KoX reprtrtvBt with as 
the relative and KaL laying stress on 

r^pireade is right, 'Who, as ye think, is and compare this passage with Hymn 

the sweetest singer in whom ye most VI. 18-9 discussed in the June number 

delight?' Tif^rm {Hymn Dem. 404) of ClanicalRnkw, igi6. Here the 

is unique for the early epic, and the primary motive for the change would 
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be to remove the obsolete form vfivtUtv, 
cj. 190, corrected without remark v. 81 
(No. X.). 



.145 



The strong case for 
agamst ireptKkvarij^ or '7r€pu(Xv<nov 
tth" was fairly stated in Ctass. Rev., 
November, 1896. For avT6i no satis- 
factory defence has yet been offered. 
I venture to suggest avrij^. Insistence 
on the importance of Delosas compared 
with other localities is natural enough. 



without hesitation read KU^tU,cf. | 127 
i\6mp SeoTToivav ifirju aTrarijXta ^d^ei.. 

The corrupt lines which follow I 
would write tentatively thus, in the- 
hope that sucli sugfgestions as are here 
made may be of service and lead to- 
better developmeDts in the fnture : 

'l<rxv' An' iimeiifi lEXanw^ tUww^ 

4 *6pp<u>9' Ana Tp(oirf9g yiirit sit ^kitApv»Bw, 

1i 9\) y' &n' 'Apal-rwtfi it An>Winro(0 Siyarfa 
wt^oj iiiy, Xiriroiai cii i ovk 'loa' ivt\<.iret, 

fitnitiv Mr* 7«in> fpifi, tumniptX' 'AwMm ; 

So written the question begins with' 



1 tie greatness of Apollo may be taken (208), surely not ^4, and continues to 
tor granted throughout. Perhaps 179 the end of 215. In 211 neither 'EpevBet 
should besm and did begm & dv\ h «al nor 'Ep^x^il is metrically allowable : 



AvKif}!', leavinf^ t8i to stand alone as 
principal sentence. The loss of the 
relative in this form has occurred I 
think in several cases, e^. A 37^ 

Hymn Dan, 347, 

and similarly m this Hymn, 199, we 
should read 

and let hiatus IkUus go by the board 
once more. 

• ♦ ♦ 

Certainly o ^oWo<; 'AttoWcjv is in- 
admissible. Either o should be ex- 
cluded, or, as I should think, more i^^vauwi mc wise anver luniDs o 
probablj' the intrudw in ^oJySav which the car and walks, ^a/^l i* iXkrhp . . . 

has displaced rfj^rw, not tolerated o^;,^ epvero*. 

because It occurs m the preceding line. This is the rationale, the sensible 

^TJ!nI^ ^ ^^"S b^si^' °f the custom, but there was 

X'f Tii*' • ^^"^P^" added for its enforcement in very early 

Hcrm. 17 IS quite out of place, and times a reli{,Mous sanction involving a 



ttv 'AfutpvvOov ' to the house of A.' 
CAfjLapvvGof marg. L^ U] is possible but 
very uncertain. L. 214 might begin 
(f/l 209) ^ 8fnnt9 irp&TttP, 

In 223 aT-eic Tov (cf, lio) is probable- 
for air avTov, 

* * m 

Allen and Sikes explain di'airviei 
'gains new life ' through the inspiration 
of the horse-god. A recurrent miracle 
here seems to me a needless assump- 
tion. The verb ordinarily means 
* recovers breath,' ' has a breatiiing- 
space ' {dveiTTvevtrt^). The colt is out of 
breath, 'blown' as they say technically, 
with pulling the car, and gets relief 
because the wise driver jumps out of 



lie<r<n}fid.rto<; Kcddpi^eu (Schneidewin) a 

necessity. 

• ♦ ♦ 

Surely not, as Allen and Sikes say, 
' in thy love of brides,' whatever reading 
we adopt. No hymn-writer could have 
been so audaciously irreverent The 
poet probably wrote 

'amid loving maidens.' A delicate 



definite penalty for its breach. The 
whole passage has caused much dis- 
cussion, and stands thus 

1\ku>i> apftara (co\d, ^OMO^ 4' iXariip dyatf^ wtf 

Kth' txta Kporiovvi iirtutrtflmpf A^ivrtt. 
f( M Kt» ApfJAT Aynrw iw <W itvipijtrri 
tmn^z ftif KOfUoivt, rd Si (rXii-owTt s fM nn' ■ 
At yAfi T€ rpuTiffd' ydfiB' • oi di Avaicn 

Herei oi tcm^; fi^v must be a 
modernisation, and probably of ol Be oi 



compliment to Apollo as what we call Xmrott cf. O 452, ^ 474. In 235 wywatv 

a lady-killer. See Mihnan's NewdigaU, is the reading of the MSS. There ia 

1812, on the Belvedere Apollo. no need to suppose that the empty car 

Zn the next line for l^ics we may could not rattle without being broken 
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•as most editors by adopting Cobet's 
MTf^iv seem to imagine. In 236 I 
would read arfiiSJbwmeii, c/. A 113, cr 103, 
anil most certainly in the next line yap 

-re as above for yap -rn {-TrpairicrTa), 

possibly also ei &€ for oi ci. The trans- 
lation IS to this efltect : 

' There a new-broken colt, distressed 
with pulling the smart chariot, has a 
breathing-time, for the driver, a sensible 
man, springs from the car and wends 
his way afoot. His horst l ining his 
guidance rattle along the empty carriage. 
But if one drive a chariot within the 
woodland grove, his men lead o£f just 
{fUv) the horses, the chariot they tilt 
•and abandon. For this was the taboo 
in Mrliest time; bat for those who 
pray to the lord of the grove, then the 
god's dispensation ensures the chariot.' 

The meaning seems to be that any 
-vehicle passing the temple mast slow 
down, and. in fact, is not to be driven 
at all. Before entering the sirred 
grove the driver must descend, and 
proceed on foot until he quits it. If, 
on the other hand, he shoul i persist in 
driving his team anywhere v;ithin the 
limits of the grove, he and his fellows 
take home the horses, but are obliged 
to leave the vehicle behind as a punish- 
ment for the ofifence they have com- 
mitted. Th«e is jast one pos»bility 
of escaping the penalty. Petition or 
prayer may be made to Poseidon, and 
following that the god's award may 
prevent the forfeiture of the car. 

• • • ♦ 

046 »rTjt 3^ nd\' Ayx' a*ri^. . . . ( = 378). 

In these two lines the true reading 
ia vtry probably t^9 Be fiaX' afX} 
(97^). C/. 370 ^ hi fMv &fxii 9Taer», 

• « * 

yftffi 6ffuifT(0oifU ( = 292-3). 

Read Befuartwofu with Ilgen's for 
T*. A speech that opens with the 
dominant and decided ipffdBe ^poveta 
coald not end in the if-you-pleasc atti- 
tude of 6€fu<rT€wtfUt and would probably 
be all the better for the omission of 
250-z (a 290-1), in which (z) IleXo- 
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trowtfaoi', fz^ V.vprlyTr-rjv, nnd (3) Mara 
are more or less questionable. 

* * * 

This line and ^ 312 €BaTo<; ck Trrjyionr 
throw great doubt upon the value of 
the observation that m Homer and in 

the early epic the noun ■n-Jry? was only 
used in the plural, never in the singular 
number. If this restriction had existed 
for the early poets the two lines quoted 
could not have been composed at all, 
for they would necessarily have said 
and sung Tnyyadtp. Obviously the 
authors of our line and of 4> 312 wrote 
ifirj^ (eprj^ otto mjyf}^ and t*« Tnjyijs 
respectively. The metre and language 
prove this conclusively, in spite of 
traditional appearances and the most 
unenlightened numerical observation. 

Are we to consider Aeschylus a daring 
experimentalist when he wrote irtiyff 
TTvpoK {Prom. 110) and Tr-qyi) Kax&v 
(Pcrs. 743), and that Sophocles, Plato, 
Xenophon, and others followed his 
lead? Or is there some natural pin- 
rality about springs and wells ? Unless 
these questions can be answered atfirma- 
tively with sonic show of reason, we 
may accept (juite confidently wjy^? as 
the true and original reading. 

« « « 

275 (I'T tlroOff' 'Enirov wiriOt ^pifai, 6^pa oi a^rf 

Probably no one at the present day 
would hesitate to 'accept the slight 

reconstruction &<; eliTova' enidtv 'F^kutov 
(f3peva<: [cf. I, 45, 56, 157, 22Q (ier), 474 
of this Hymn, and my remarks on 177], 
save for the peculiar ending of the next 
line /jLijS' 'Emutoio, for which the remedy 
is not so obvious, though perhaps not 
unattainable. 

Leaving graphical considwations ont 
of account for the moment firjBi t€v 
aXkov would be a tolerable substitution 
for the tradition, but as it seems possible 
to get an acceptable reading without 
changing more than two letters of the 
vUlgate, I prefer to suggest fnyS' apa 
roib or /ufS* in, 

T. L. Agar. 
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NOTES ON SOME TEXTS IN PLATO AND MARCUS AURELIUS. 



Eutkyd. 303D €v yap olBa oti tovtov^ 
T0U9 Xoyov^ travv fthf a» iXCyoi ayair^ep 
JLtOpuwM ofjLoioi vp.lv, oi S'aWot outo) 

voov(Tiv, wot' ev ol6a on ai(X)(^uvdeifi' ai' 
jiaXXov i^eXeyvovrefi roiovrot^ \6yoi<i 

Tho ^questionable word here is vo- 

odffiv, tne MSS. wavering between 
voov<nv (b) and a/yvoovaiv (t). GifTord 
defends voowrip, which he renders 
* have 5uch a notion of them,' ' so 
conceive of them,' citing Rep. 5080 
(to tj)^ "^vx^^ voa) and Phcudr. 246c 
•(ot/Tf iSaurev o^re yoi^a'avrev deov) ; but 
these instances are not really similar 
and do notbinj^ to support his case. 
Among what GifTord calls the ' needless 
conjectures ' already proposed are 
Stallbaum's dri^a^ovfTiv and Orelli's 
dirtot^ovtrtv ; and more recently Mr. H. 
Richards, holding that ' neither vowatv 
nor arfvoovatv makes any sense,' has 
suggested ^va-y^paivova-iv as a suitable 
word.' None of these corrections, how- 
ever, is close enough to the traditional 
lections to be very plausible. In 
attempting an emendation we may, I 
think, assume that arfvoovaiv is a mere 
correction of the difficult voovatv, so 
that the letters a y may be neglected. 
We have to deal, then, onl^ with 
yoot/oTii/, or let tn rather say with the 
series of lett«rs formed by the two 
words 0UT6) voovaiv. A frequent cause 
of error is haplography or iipography : 
assume its action here, flm the common 
conIu?.ion of t and v, and there emerges 
ovT(a<Cs xnro^voovaiv. This word is 
milder in sense than the words pro- 
posed hy Richards and the rest, but it 
seems quite sufficiently strong. True 
it is not a common Platonic word, but 
its use here may be supported by Laws 
3. 679 c where we have -^O&w imovoelv 
in contrast to Xeyopf^va a\r)$r} 

vopl^eiv: in both cases the object of 
£uspicion is a statement ^r argument. 

Epist. 8. 354 A h fioi Waiver ai Trrj 
TO pvy, eyoi vftpdaofuii Trdari Trappijaia 
Mil KOttf^ Tivi ^uutlf \6yip XP^M*^ 
SrjXovp. Xeyo) yap Sfj SiaiTrjrov riva 
rpowov BtaKtyo/tOMK 6t$ Buoiv, Tvpavvev- 



aavTt, re koI rvpavvevOivn, kvi 
iitarip^ iraXiucb' 4/iijp avfi^ovXijv. 
On this Richards comments, ' Should 

not riva be Tti/09 and Bucalm probably 
6i«a(a)9?' Certainly the hrst sentence 
is cui^ous: why is it not koip^ «al 
BtKalip Xoytp, or rather why koiv^ at 
all, since it is his ou-n superior counsel, 
ihiov T(, that the writer is proposing 
rather pompously to produce? Here 
again I suspect a corruption due to the 
same fertile cause, hapiography, and in 
place of Kotp^ I would write Koiptov^, 
The sense then will he—* taking Blkmo^ 
Xoyo9 to be my assessor (or fellow- 
counsellor), so to speak for which 
use of tcoivwiv one may compare Laws 

810 C Trpo^ Se KOlP(avov<i vfid<{ oi/raf 
Trepl vofiwv avayKt} . . . <f)pd^€ip. More- 
over, the case for Kowcovot in an official 
or semi-legal sense is supported by the 
occurrence of BtaiTrjrov, a-vp.^ovXi)p and 
<Tvfi/3ovXo<i in the clauses immediately 
following. In the sentence Xeyto yctp 
St} ktX. I cannot quite make out how the 
ordinary text ought to be rendered : the 
double a»9 seems to me very awkward. 
It looks as if one ought to read some- 
thing like this : X^» 7^ irj, Siairtfrw 
Tii/09 rpoTTOv BtaKeyofiepo^ Ktil Svolp, rvp. 
re Kal rvp-, (a>9 ipi exarip^ trdXcu) rrfV 
ep.r)v avp.^ovX'^v, But possibly it may 
suffice to leave the -words as they stand 
with the single minor alteration of &^ 
for the second <u9 (as . . . so). 

Epp. 8. 354D 01 Kal T0U9 Mxa ffrparr}- 

70 fcareXeva-av ^dXXopreff . . . Karci 
vofiov ovBeua Kpivavret, Xpa hovXevoup 
fjurj^pi p.rjre avp Sixij 
iXfvOcpoi 8' etev rrdvT^ rravroa^. 

Richards' note on this runs thus : 
* The sense of p.iqre <rvp Biicp p-i^re popk^ 
Beffrrorp is ver)' unsatisfactory, until we 
read p-r'jTe <!^di>fp<o7rv^-:' crvp hitcrj, com- 
paring ^340 p.i} 6ovXova$ai ^cX^ 
vw* &v0fM»irot^ BwTrorat^ . • . dXX<k vtto 
v6pMi<!, and even then a-vp hlKji seems • 
out of place.' Certainly avp BUrf is 
objectionable, both from its position 
and because the preposition is nn- 
idiomatic. SiV-,, Hkf i'6/xw, ought, one 
thinks, to agree with the other datives* 
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instead of being adverbial. The first 
thing to be done is to cancel <rvv : this 
done, Ukt^ and vofup in agreement with 
are natural enough ; we need 
only assume a kind of semi-personifica- 
tion. But the question remains — how 
did the otiose crw manage to intrude 
itself? One might think of the com- 
pared word a-vi'SiKq). but it woiild be 
clumsy to speak of a crvvBtKo^ as a 
possible &*iroT»7<r. The simplest cor- 
rection i!^ to read ovi^ for <tvv. For the 
combmation fx^r' oitv in one of two 
negative alternatives, see Madv. Gr. 
Sy»L, § 266 and cp. Od. 6. 192 oSr* 
ehv ioBifroi Beir^tat oSrt rev aWov. 

Eryx. 401 A ^ eoTtf oTi y^pdyfieBa irpo^ 

ffol iripoi% irohXoh ; apa Tjfuf rtwr* 
cm; %pi7fMira ; XP^H*^ */* ^aU e- 

rai St'Ta. It seems scarcely possible 
to keep /SXaTTTcti/ as an example of 
■)(pi\aipM., and on the same footing with 
the innocuous business of 'conver- 
sation ' Proposed corrections are 
* 'ypu(^€ii> vol ^XiiTtw Clericus, TtaXaUiv 
vel irXdrrtip Horreos, Baineiv OrcIK.* 
<^d^^<^a^ aTTTeiv (cp. 7rd\j]v ameiu) 
would be near in point of letters; 
but I should prefer 0ov\€veiv, although 
its corruption is less easy to exfriain. 

Clitoph. 409E rr}v he ofiovotav ipwco- 
pevo^ ei opoBo^lav elvai Xlyot fj iTriCTTi']- 
fiT]v, ri)v p.(tP opx)ho^Lav i^riput^tv . . . Trjv 
Be ^iXiav dyaOov ojfwkoyijKei Trai/Tw? 
ehftu KoX ttKawavi'r)<; fy^fw, &trre raircv 
e<bi}aev elvai opuvouKV Kal htufr^fnqv 
ovaaVf aX\.' ov So^av, 

This is the MS. reading of the last 
clause {waie «rX.X but obviously there 
is something amiss. Burnet follows 
Bekker and the Zurich editors in 
cancelling the leaC before ivtffnifiifv, 
whereas Hermann adds a word (Suato* 
(TivTji') between koL and efncmjpijv. 
The latter is a heroic remedy, while as 
to the former one does not easily see 
why Ka\ should have been inserted. 
With Bekker's reading, op.6vot,av is, 1 
presume, to be taken as the subject 
with Tainhv as predicate, but it is 
equally easy to rep;ard ti}i> (^tXlav as 
the subject of both clauses, in which 
case must tarn iftovawv into a 
dative after rairop, and suppose that 
mU is, as often, a corruption of 
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M. Aurel. iii. 12. ekv rovm crviui'mrf'^ 
, . . TT} atv Xeyet9 feai i^(^eyyg tiptoiKy 
HkijOela apKOVfjkei>o<;, ev^tatjaet^. 

^fitUK$ has been the object of much 
suspicion. Kendall would read cvpolfctj, 
but Marcus does not use this form 
(only evpov^s), and in any case the word 
applies better to an idea like /9io<r than 
to a\r}$eia. Hichnrds' 'PaipxtiKfj is 
ingenious but harJiy more. I should 
agree with the Loeb translator, Mr. 
Haines, in keeping y'lpoyiKfj aXijOeia in 
the sense of 'old-world truth.' It 
may be difficult to produce a predse 
Greek parallel, but the Ciceronian use 
of heroicus in such phrases as hcroica 
ieinpora, hcroicac actaies («^. 'vctm 
opinio est, iam usque ablXuroiets ducta 
temporibus,' Dir. I. i. i) sufficiently 
demonstrates that heroicus was practi- 
cally a synonym for aniiquus ; and once 
this is granted, the rest of our defence 
is easy, since antiquilas to the 'antic* 
Roman triind connoted the ideal of 
probity and honour; cp. Tor. Adelpht 
3. 3. 88 homo mUqm virtute et tide 
(and other passages quoted by JL. and 
S. s.v. II. c). 

iii. 16. 2. rSiv Oeov^ p.r) vopn^ovrtov . . . 
Kcu r&v 'Koiovtn ciiv , ereiBav KX'iuraxri TcL*t 
6vpa<i. Something with the sense of 
ala-xpd evidently needs to be supplied 
before ttoiovvtcov. Mr. Haines adopts 
Coraes' insertion of <^7rai'^, while 
Scbenkl prefers ri ov. Eithw of these 
does well enough, but why should we 
not assume a still closer rase of haplo- 
graphy and write twv <CjroV ov^ ttoiovv- 
T4»v: 'they stopped at no sort of 
iniquity'? Of 'ttojo? ov interrogative 
equivalent to ^Ka<rto<! affirmative' 
various examples will be found in L. 
and S. 

iv. 27. ^roi Koap,o<i B tar tray ixivo^ 17 
KVKi:Q)P cvfnr€4>op7}pei'0'i p.ii',aXKa kovjjuo^, 

Haines marks the words avpm. . . - 
Kocrpo^ with notes of doubt, but allows 
himself (much like Lon^) to put this 
nonsense in his translation— ' Either 
there is a well-arranged order of things 
or a medley that is confused, yet stiil 
an order.' Rendall makes better sense 
with his — ' Either an ordered universe 
or else a welter of confusion. Assuredly 
then a world-order but to get this he 
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has to alter the punctuation and trans- 
pose fiiv, aXKh into ahXa firjv : and be- 
sides this he needlessly changes erviim. 
to <TUfnre<f>vpfiei>o<i, for the former word 
is, as Haines points out, surhciently 
defended by Platonic usage. Reiske 
contented himself with one small 
change Koafifp for Koa/iof;, but this of 
itself does hut iitlle to ease matters. 
Schenkl's iXK* o{> tc6<rfw^ is, if possible, 
worse: to say solemnly that a KVKeoitf, 
* a jumhle,' is not a k6<tii6<{, is too 
absurd even for a Stoic. Better than 
these is LofTt's wfnre(f>vpan€vo'i' ov fi^, 
aXXa Koa-fUK. I had once thought we 
might read simply &\X oKoaim^n but 
there ts no true antithesis between 
4rufnre<f}. and aKoarfjuoq. Moreover the 
run of the next sentence seems to show 
that our sentence ought to convey a 
decision in fovour of the xocr/io? alterna- 
tive — as Kendall and Lofft saw. I 
now propose, by applying again our 
master-key of liaplography, to read 

prj^pos;^ (xriv, aWa Kocfup (or, possibly, 
KOfffil<o<i). This explains the corrup- 
tion, and it makes quite good sense — 
for it is not the' avfj^opelaOai that 
M;ircus wants to deny but the ara^ia 
or KVKffaBair : he admits that this world 
is an assemblage of things, but not that 
it is a KVKtin', 

V. I*. "Kpoi? TO i^Bfcrf^ai ovv yeyova^, 
Be <rv 7r/>09 Treicriv rj irpo'i ivepyeuwi 

Schenkl follows Schmidt and Four- 
nier in giving au for the ov of the 
MSS. Also, the MSS. vary between 
irelaiu (A D} and Trotetf (T); for which 
Coraes proposed ^Ti]> Troietp, and 
Wilamowitz iroLrjaiv. Further, for 
• o\a>9 Bk Wilamowitz has proposed 
& Xware, and Schenkl oKu)<; ye : and 
Upton suggested ou for rj. As all the 
talk in the context is of the duty of 
action as opposed to hedonistic inaction 
— my duty to do nmtip &v httmv yiyova 
' — I take it that any mention of ireJcnv is 
out of place. But if to nromvov TotTjncv 
is right, it seems strange to add 17 
irp^ ivipyetavf which is hardly a real 
alternative; and in fact we need no 
alternative, as our talk is of only one 
thing. Now if we assume, for once, 
that T*s reading is better— nearer the 
archetype— than A*s, and if we allow 
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once again for haplography, ihen from 
TTp^ iroutv 4j we can without difficulty 
educe the words ir/jo? "Cjt^ iror* «i ftif : 
to what end wast thou born save that 
of activity.' ivipyeui is not an alterna- 
tive but a substitute for troteip, 

vi. 10 Tt Be fJLOi Kai fieXei aXXoi; rn'ovr ^ 
TOW Swoti: iroT^ ala ylveadai; I lames 
prints alctT^vco^at with quotation marks, 
with a reference to Horn. //. vii. 99 in 
the footnote; but if Marcus really had 
Homer in mind, why did he not write 
Sitop Kol yala yiveaSat ? Richards sug- 
gests Tec^pa for ata, but a likelier word 
here is a-iroBui, supposing the hrst three 
letters to have been lost through lipo- 
graphic error. Perhaps we should write 
0Tr<B9 Tro<^r€ ^ei (rrro^Sih yive<r$at. 

ix. 28 1) aira^ tapfirjaev (sc. ») rov 
SKou tUvoia) rk ^ Xovnh, tear* ^rawo- 

Tt,va arofioi ufiepij. 

Schenkl marks xal tC tp tUi as cor- 
rupt, and in his note approves the 
correction of Coraes koX tL evreivrj; 
which is supported by x. 31 (as Mr. 
Haines observes). Mr. Haines obelises 
the same words and also ^ auep^, with 
the note ' Possibly dfieprj is a gloss, or 
ofioiofieoi} should be read.' ofioiojMep^ 
is an old conjecture of Schult2 ; others 
are fiipr) Reiske, afupe<i Couat, ^ eipap- 
fj^pij Rendall. Schenkl supposes that 
' verba baud pauca excidisse.' ' Now it 
seems idle to suppose with Haines that 
*; afieprj is a gloss, for what is there 
here to gloss ? And none of the other 
conjectures are at all plausible, at 
least if we accept Coraes' correction. 
For the exhortation, 'Why do you 
strive ?* ought to be followed, not by a 
general statement about the world at 
large, but by a personal argument 
which touches the 'you' that is thus 
exhorted. Such a point there would 
be if the sentence ran — * Why do you 
strive, for you are just a particle in the 
stream of matter, you must iiraKo- 
Xov&eip like the rest, the atoms that 
flow unresistingly.* To secure some 
such pertinent sense I would read — 
rpoirov yap riva arofiot el a/ie\€t<c (or 
arofia . . . a/jteX^, but Marcus seems to 
prdb: the other form). 

R. G. Bury. 
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NOTE ON THE SYMPOSIACS AND SOME OTHER DIALOGUES 

OF PLUTARCH. 

In two of the more elaborate dia- materials for foUowii^ out these clues, 
logues of Plutarch, the De Defectu Dr. Mahaffv has acutely pointed out 
Oraculorum and the De Facie quae in that the IJe tranquiUttaie animi belongs- 
orbc Lunae apparct, the principal to a date before Vespasian's death, be- 
Speaker, who controls the discussion, cause it contains a remark that no 
and himself maintains the Academic Roman emperor had been succeeded by 
position, is 'Lamprias'; Plutarch is not his son. It is just such an indication 
introduced by name. As this speaker for which we look in vain through all 
uses Ibe first person of himself, and is tiiese page?; of free and varied talk. As 
addressed b\' others as ' Lamprias,' the there is no appeal to Sossius Senecio 
compiler of the lists of speakers (appar- as a high personage, it seems likely that 
entiy Wyttenbach) has rightly placed all the books appeared successively 
that name upon them, and it is taken to before A D. qq. On the other hand, 
refer to Plutarch's brother of that Plutarch, born about A.D. 50, cannot 
name. Mr. John Oakesraith remarks have had a married son (see IV. 3) much 
as to the Defectu that 'Lamprias before the end of the centur\'. InVITI. 6, 
licre is clearly a thin disguise of sons of Plutarch, apparently of school- 
Plutarch himself.' (Jhc Religion of boy age, are introduced, and again in 
Plutarch, p. 76. Sec also p. 149.) I do VIII. 10. Ammonius, who was a philo- 
not wish to question this opinion, but sophcr of authority in AD. 66 (see the ' 
to emphasise it, and to suggest that the De E in Delpkis) seems to be in much 
brother is not present at all, having the same position throughout this series, 
perhaps, as seemed probable to Arch- Nothing can be inferred as to the date 
bishop Trench, died early, and that the of any j)articular dialogue from that o£ 
name is here used of Plutarch himself, the book in which it is placed. 
I shall refer to the other works, and (2) Though the question is raised at 
especially to the Symposiac Dialorur.'^. the outset whether ' Philosophy ' may be 
for light thrown upon the personality talked over wine, and answered by the 
of the brothers. question 'why not?' there is litde or no 
The Symposiacs are arranged in nine discussion which can be called philoso- 
books, which fill the greater part of a phical, in our sense of the word. Stoics 
Teubner volume, all dedicated to Sossius and Epicureans are not confronted, and 
Senecio, Consul in A.D. 99, and in some the Summum Bonum is left alone, 
later years. Elach book was intended ' What Plato meant by saying, if he did 
to contain ten dialogues, but the last in say, that "God geometriscs " ' was a 
fact contamed fifteen, mostly on literary tempimg subject to discuss on Plato's 
subjects whiA were discussed in birthday, and some light is thrown on 
Athens, during the year of of^rc of the the Timaeus. The heading of one lost 
philosopher Ammonis in that city. But dialogue, 'As to our not re m ai n i ng the 
four out of Book IV. and hve out of same, while bein^ is always in lujc,' 
Book IX. are lost to us, being only sounds really ' stiff,' Many auestions 
represented by their headings, and by of Natural History arise, and there is a 
one short fragment the right placing well-marked gjroup of medical dialogues, 
of which we owe to M. Bernardakis. in each of which a physician takes part; 

A few points may be noted as to the such problems as ' Wiiether new diseases 

whole collection : can arise and from what causes ' (VIII. 

(i) There is no reference to any 9), 'Whether a varied or a simple diet is 

public event, or any matter of current better for the digestion' IV. i), 'the 

talk, which might sncrgest a date. We causes of Bulimus' I'VI. 8), are dis- 

hear of incidents in Plutarch's life, such cussed with knowledge and freedom by 

as his return from a visit to Egypt, and professionals and laymen alike, 
the marriage of a son; and, in some (3) Nothing in these dialogues sug- 

cascs, the year of office of local Greek gests the future writer of the Lives; who 
officials is mentioned, but we have no was to interest posterity in human char- 
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acter as seen in action upon a great 
scale, in the shifts of ' Forttme' and the 

unconquerable mind of man. 

(4) These are essentially conversa- 
tions over wine, and we hear a good 
deal about the properties of wine, and 
the etiquette of wine-parties. There is 
none in which any unseemliness due to 
drink is mentioned or suggested. An 
apparent exception is no tic ed bdbw. 
Nor do we have the connoisseur's views 
on different vintages, such as we may 
gather from Horace or Martial for tiiose 
of their own day and country. 

(5) The charm of the Syntposiacs lies 
m the siiiiple good laith of tlie narrator ; 
each dialogue is the report from memory 
of a real conversation between real per- 
sons; a topic raised in one is often car- 
ried on into the next, and discussed hf 
the same speakers, perhaps widi one or 
more added. The persons named as 
taking part in them are some nmety in 
numTCT, witiiout making any allowance 
for the lost dialogues. They fall into 
groups ; we have Plutarch's near rela- 
tions and connections by marriage, 
physicians, grammarians, Roman gen- 
tlemen, philosophers, sophists, and so 
on. I only wish now to call attentipn 
to Plutardi's two brothers, Lamprias 
and Tiroon. 

Timon (TI. 2, II. 5), of whom Plutarch 
speaks elsewhere with much affection 
0e Fraterno Amofe 487 E), does not 
appear in the later books. Volkmann, 
who identi&es him with the person 
named in a letter of the Younger Pliny 
(I. 6), thinks that Timon settled in 
Rome. Of Lamprias, with whom we 
are now concerned. Trench has writ- 
ten — I add a few references to support 
his points: 'Evidently a character, a 
good trencherman, as became a Boeo- 
tian (II. 2, IV. 5), one who on occasion 
could dance the Pyrrhic war-danoe 
(IX, 15), who loved well a scoflP and a 
jest (VIII. 4) . - . and who, if he 
thrusts himsdz somewhat abruptly into 
discussions which are going forward 
fT. 2), was quite able to justify the 
intrusion.' The last point may be a 
little enlarged. In the 27« £ m Delfkis 
we have the report of a discussion which 
took place at Delphi in A.D. 66, 'many 
years ago,' in which Ammonius took 
part and die brothers Lamprias and 



Plutarch, both, no doubt, very young 
men. Lamprias (p. 386 A) calls atten- 
tion to the ' received opinions * about the 
letter in question. Ammonius, a teacher 
of autliority, and a man of tact and 
humour, an ar/aOh^ irpofiaToyimft^v who 
knew all about the young men of his 
day, gave a quiet smile; Lamprias could 
be trusted to produce a 'received 
opinion* made on the spur of the 
moment upon any problem. This facility 
seems to have been inherited from his 
grandfrither, a genial and learned man, 
full of old memories, quoted in the Life 
of Aniotiy, c. 28 for the bewilderment 
of a young medical friend, a Boeotian,, 
at the vast resources of Antony's larder. 
In IX. 2, p. 738 B 'my grandfather' is 
quoted for a somewhat hazardous theory 
about the letter Alj^a. From the tense 
used, we may suppose that the old man 
wa«; then dead. 

Plutarch's father, who is never men- 
tioned by name, was a very different 
person. When a question was raised 
on a point of stable termmology (II. 8, 
p. 641 F), the father ' being the last man 
to extemporise an opinion on fine points 
of lang-uag^c* but havin^^ always owned 
winning horses,' settles it from his prac- 
tical knowledge. 

One other trait must be mentioned \x> 
the credit of Lamprias. On one occa- 
sion at Delphi (VII. 5) some young men 
of the chorus came in elated by tibteir 
own performance, and were noi'^y and 
rather troublesome. It is Lamprias who 
calls them to order, whether chosen to 
do so on the principle of the ^mp £e<y^, 
or, as we would rather believe, because 
he was, in essentials, a man of char- 
acter. He expkuns to them, with gravity 
and tact, that intoxication may be the 
result of over-indulgence in 'musi^' as 
surely as of that in wine. 

j 

^ The text has ijKurra rrtpi rat Itnfyopiat 
avrmrv/Awr laiiy^Mt can hardly be right, 
thon^ Volkmaiin sag^gests a forced sense, 

irfntrrjyopias, Icrrofttas, lirrrorpoipiat have been- 
proposed. Hut there is no reason why the 
scribe should have stumbled over any of these, 
and he generally goes wrong upon less familiar 
words. I would venuire to suggest tvptmKn-^at 
as possible. It is a rare word, used half a dozen 
times by Plutarch, once (6S2 15) in the plural, 
and in tiie sense required here, sccWyttcnbarh's- 
note oa 31 £. From the variations in the spell* 
ing of the word it seems to have given trouble. 
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Lastly, so far as Lamprias was any- 
thing serious, he was a Peripatetic (IL 2, 
635 B). 

Now was this a suitable person to act 
as Moderator, and to speak on behalf of 
the Academy, in two learned and elabor- 
ate works, equally with the Sympusiacs 
reports of real discussions among real 
speakers, though, unlike them, arranged 
with considerable literazv ^ill? No 
doubt Lamprias may have been a 
l^raver pprson in later life than he was 
in Nero s reign, and may have changed 
his nominal philosophic allegiance ; but 
it seems incredible that one of so 
marked personality should be nitro- 
duoed without any touch of personality, 
while other friends, as Theon, Sylia, 
etc., are just what we know them. 

If Lamprias were really dead wfaen 
these dialogues were written, may not 
Phitarch have iiimself taken up the old 
family najne? We arc assured by 
Demosthenes (ir^9 Bettnw irepi tov 
OMS/MiTOf) that no Athenian ever called 
two sons by the same name, and this 
may have been true of Boeotian usage 
also. But this does not make it clear 
that a dead brother's name might not 
be assumed; and the practice of some 
royal lines supplies instances. Indeed 
the very issue in the case argued by 
Demosthenes suggests some freedom in 
the transference of a name. However, 
it is not necessary to assume anything 
so formal; it would be enough if 
Plutarch's intimates chose, 'for love and 
for euphony,' to keep in use a name 

f>leasant on the lips from its liquid syl- 
ables, and endeared to them by asso- 
ciations. We have other instances, m 
these dialogues, of people for one rea- 
son or another 'called out of their 
nnme.* 

This hypothesis assumes that the 
Symposiaes, as a whole, were earlier 
than the two dialogues uK'ntionecl at tlic 
outset ; and it may be convenient to 
notice references in Plutarch's other 
works, to the Symposiaes or their con- 
tents. In the Li/e of Marcus Hn/fus 
we read that Brutus had an attack of 
'the distemper called Bulimia/ after a 
♦ march over snow to Dyrrachium. After 
describing the symptoms, ' But this,' 
writes Plutarch, ' I have, in another 
place, discussed more at larg^* referring 



to the passage in the Symposiaes 
(VI. 8) mentio^d above. Brutus bad a 
considerate enemy; for the food 
required by his curious complaint was * 
supphed from the town which he was 
attacking, a courtesy which was not for- 
gotten when he entered it as a con- 
queror. 

In the De Facie (939 F) the phe- 
nomenon of putrefaction accelerated 
by moonlight (of which an interesting 
account will be found m Captain 
Marry att*s The Kim^s Own, chap, xxii) 
is briefly mentioned; it is discussed in 
detail in the Symposiaes (III. 10). Dr. 
Max Adier, of Vienna, in his careful 
and valuable examination of the De 
Facie and the De Defectu [Disscrta- 
tiones Vindobonenses, vol X., 19 10) 
infers that the more elaborate discussion 
is the later. The same scholar finds 
reason to think that the De Facie is 
earlier than the De Dcjectu, but he 
reserves his proof, whidi I have not been 
fortunate enough to find in such sub- 
sequent numbers of the Dissertattottes 
as seem to have reached this country. 

One of the lost Symposiaes (IX. 10) 
dealt with the question 'Why the moon 
is more often eclipsed than the suil' 
This apparent phenomenon (for the fact 
is the other way) is considered in the 
De Facie (p. 932 r."*. 

Another instance is supplied by men- 
tion of Plato's view as to liquids pass- 
ing into the lung (Sympos. VII. i, com<* 
pared with 1047 C). 

The case of the De Pylhiae Oraculis, 
tiie second of Ihe *lMphian dialogues,' 
on the question why responses are not 
now giyen in verse, is somewhat dif- 
ferent It is dramatised, not narrated; 
at l^st the narrative comes from 
Philinus, one of the speakers in a pre- 
liminary drama, and Plutarch is not 
present Philinus describes the tour of 
a party round tlie sights of the temple, 
the fussiness of the guides, and the 
naive remarks of the }-oung Dio- 
genianus, son of a friend of the same 
name who figures in the Symposiaes 
(which illustrate the severity of the 
judgments of youth, a trait not un- 
marked by Plutarch). Then follows a 
sit-down debate on the main question, 
concluded by a long and authoritative 
speech of Theon, who refers to his own 
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services and benefactions to Delphi and 
the adjoining Pylaea. M. Cheneviferci 
in his attractive study on Plutarch's 
friends, remarks that, under whatever 
name, the leading speaker always con- 
veys Plutarch's views. I do not doubt 
that this is so here, but not in the sense 
that Theon's personality is merged in 
that of Plutarch. In the Symposiacs 
*Theon our comrade^' to be distin- 
^ished from 'Thdon the grammarian/ 
appears as a very intimate friend, and 
always in dialogues held at Chaeronea 
or Delphi. He is present at the raar- 
riag-e of Plutarch's son (IV. 3), and in 
the Consoiatto ad Uxor em, Timoxena 
is reminded of the delicate sympathy 

ftven by her to Theon's wife in a 
omestic sorrow. Theon is appealed to 
when a quotation is wanted, and is full 
of Uteraiy knowfedge, and ^ay there- 
fore easily be confused with his name- 
• sake the Grammarian. In the De Facie 
Theon plays a bripht and important 
part, and in the uon posse suaviier he 
is in chari^^e of the Acaflemic position 
against the Epicureans. Probably he 
was a rich neignbour, and had endowed 
the temple and town in the manner 
mentioned. 

The De Genio Socratis is another 
dramatised dialogue, but tiie events 
and speeches belong to history, and 
to a titue some four centuries back. 
Capheisias, brother of Epaminondas, 
narrates to an Audience assembled at 
Athens the fine exploit of Pelopidas 
and his fellows (Epaminondas holding 
himself in reserve), in recovering the 
Citadd of Thebes, WKHigfa]fy hdcTby a 
Spartan garrison. Long discussions on 
the nature of the 'Spirit' of Socrates, 



to which Simmias, a young Pythagforean 
del^ate, and others, contribute, hli up 
the intervals in the main action re- 
counted. This intermixture of strenu- 
ous action with profound and curious 
speculation is very interesting. The 
furst speaker in the dialogue is made to 
draw out an analogy between the 
painter and the historian, and to call 
tor a story to satisfy the true enditisiast 
in works inspired by that gfreat Art 
Virtue. In the opening of the Life of 
Pericles we £nd a similar Hgure, and a 
warm protest against the theory of 'Art 
for Art's sake.' 

May we suppose that at some definite 
time rltttardi began to fed the triviality 
of always discussing such themes as 
'Whether the number of the fixed stars 
is likdy to be odd or even/ and ' Why 
mushrooms grow after thunder,' and 
set himself to find a more strenuous 
motive in 'Virtue' and Action? Is it 
fanciful to suppose that his researches 
into Theban traditions about Socrates 
led him to the j^reat character of 
Epaminondas, and the noble severity of 
the early Pythagorean brotherhood, and 
so to the undertaking of the Lives? Or 
was it the other way ' Tt is hard to 
guess the answer to such questions on 
a priori grounds. We should wdcome, 
if we could have it, any clear link be- 
tween the author of the Live^ and the 
author of the writings which Southey, 
perhaps too fondly, placed on Daniel 
n .ve's shelves, as 'the worthier half' of 
Plutarch's works. 

These works are an imperfectly 
cliarted ocean, but, as Plutarch has 
reminded us, 



OVIDIANA: NOTES ON THE FASTL 

IIL 



VI. 419-43Q. 

Moenia Dardanides auper nova fecerat Ilus 
(Ilns adhuc Asiae dives habebat opes) : 

creditur armigorae si^rmm cieleste Mmervae 

urbis ill lUacie desiluiss-j itic*a. 
curavidcre fuit: villi t<!nii)lum(|ue locumrjuc. 

hoc superest iilic: Failada Roma tenet, 
consulitar Smintheus luccxjue obscnms opaco 

hos non mentito redd it it ore sonos: 
' aetheriam servate deain, servabitis urbem : 

imperium secnm transferet iUa loci.' 

HO. CCLXXl. VOL. XXXII. 



aervat et indiisam summa tenet Ilus in arce, 

curaque ad heredem Laomedonta redit. 
sub Prianio sorvata ]iarum. <si<: ipsa volebat, 

ex qvio iudicio forma revicta suaest. 
sen genus Adrasti, seu furtis aptus Ulixes, 

sen pins Aeneas— eripuissc ferant: 
anctor in ineerto. res est Uomana. tuetur 

Vesta, quod assidno liim|pe eaneta videt. 

The passage is printed as above in 
Peter's latest edition; the first hand 

L 
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of V gives illi in line 424 and gcner in the Palladium, is {i.e. represents) the 
433. The last four lines are hardly as Roman State/ But how shall we 

Ovid \\Totc them. Lines 433, 434 lack proceed ? What is the point of the 
a principal verb; Peter, foil* Aving fallowing words — 'Vesta watches over 
Madvig [Adv. 11. p. 109), tiiinks that ii, because she sees everything with her 
the predicate to gentts Adrasii, Ulixes flame that never dies '? 
and AcJteas can be supplied mentally Wst a herself — or rather the opinions 
from eriptiisse. Heinsius says ' Yix about her current in Ovid's day — may 
Latinitatis ratio constabit huic versi|i enUghten our darkness.* Everything 
nisi cum Sarraviano codice (p) enpMr connected with this goddess was tor the 
isse datur rcscribas. Unus Farnesianus ordinary Roman particularly holy, and 
earn, axi, eripuere 4cam ?' He read iji the holiness was enhanced by the 
his text datur, and many editors^ have mystery which shrouded the goddess 
fcilowed him (including Merkel' m his and het temple. She was essentially 
earlier editions). It seems, however, the rerutn cusios tntimarum (Cic. Nai. 
rash to assume that Ovid would use Deor. II. s^y),^ and res iniimae are not 
iafw^narratw. Riese and Davies for the oommon gaze. The aedes 
read eripuisse ferunt in parentheses. Vtfstetf was arcana (Fas/. III. 143). Her 
The next two lines are even more per- holy Fire {arcanae faces, Claud ds 
plexing, for we cannot discover any laud. Siilich. III. 69) were hidden Irom 
sequence or meaning. Leaving aside eveiy man except the jtofi/»/«»«iMxifNfw. ' 
auclor in inccrto, which is probably the Holier than tlie Fire was the penus 
apodosis of tlve seu-seu-seu clause in Vcstac : even the pontifcx maximus was 
433, 434, how are we to interpret not permitted to touch or sec the 
res , . . videt. The hnes were for a objects contained therein; these objects 
long time a puzzle to Gronovins and were sacra, non adcunda viro (450). 
Heinsius. In 1637 Gronovius drew in the iimer part of this penus was a 
Heinsius' attention to Scaliger's fwfifs* Holy of Hdies, which contained the 
f«« (for <U£/Mr),and he himself suggested most treasured sacra of the State 
reading inncta for cuncta in 436 {Syll. [rh euros- aBiKTa, Plut. Cam. 20; lepa 
vol. 111. p. 25). In his notes in ib6i dnoppTiTa Dion, Hal. II. 66). Among 
Heinsius pronounced the Knes to be them were the original di penaUs 
spurious, and he bracketed them in his Q,^ u iiich poets and antiquarians 
text.'* He questioned res est Romana, alleged had been brought by Aeneas 
and said that we w ould expect rather from Troy. And there also was the 
res est Troiana. But such a change Palladium* an object so holy that it 
would not, T think, help us much, was popularl\- believed that it could be 
All tlic commentators that I have seen seen onl 1 \ the virgo Vestal is nmxima 
take res est Romana to^ mean * the r vitiaia :-acerdos, Troianani soli cui 
Palladium is at Rome.* But to Roman fas \qdisse Minervam,' Lucan, 1. 598; 
car: could anything be suggested by the cf. IX. 993). When in the reign of 
j.atm except the lies Romuna — viz. the Coramodus the aedes Vesiac was bumtp 
Roman State ? It is thus that Ovid this holy object was exposed to the 
uses the words res Romana {Met, XIV. vulgar gaze: tt}? 'Ecm'a? roO leo) Kara- 
Soq), just as he talks of the res Laiina, j^Xex^tcTov vttIj-ov Trvphs-yvfLvayfiiv dx^Orj 
the res Danaa, the res Troiana. If rb Trj^illaXXd^o^ aydKfui d <rej3ov<7i Texal 
the Httera scripia of the MSS. is as Kpvirrowrt Vct/taiot miuvBht avh Tpidav, 
fixed as Theseus, let us translate * It, 



1 Incl'.uUng Paley and Hallain. 

2 He now bracketa 433, 434. 

3 He suggested, however, reading: 

• auctor in incerto. Praescs {or Praestes) 

Rom Ml ; t aetur 
Vcsti;. quod nssiduo lumine iuncta videt.' 

Vesta iuncta ' quod videt itinctum Vestae 
P;illadium, ncmpc quod codem templo est 
sub Komanae Pracsidis Vestae tutela,.' 



* For Vesta and the penus Vestae, see 
Wissowa, U.K.. p. 159, Warde-Powier, R.F,, 
pp. 145-154. R. E., p. 136; on the Falladtum, 
see especially Marquardt- Wissowa, p. 252, 
n. 4, Prellcr-Jordan. R.M., 1. pp. 298, 299. 

* The penus in which li' r sacra were kept 
is described as ' locus tniimus in aede Vestae * 
(Fest.. p. 450). 

* • Hic locus est Vestae qui Pallada servat 
ctigncm' {Trisl. III. i. 29). 
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\0709 . o Tore rrpMTQX' KctX fjuera Ttjv 
dir' iXlov €<; IraXiav a<^i^iv elBov ol Ka6' 
^iiMo,'^ &v0pi»v<n (Herodian, I. 14, 4-5). 

Such were, I think, the popular views 
about Vesta ard the Palladium in 
Ovids day. Ovid's knowledge was 
perhaps even less than that of his con- 
tcinpoiarics. He was surprised to fmd 
his preconceived ideas about Vesta to 
be iinfounded (VL 296, cf. 253). Just 
as he had thought that there was a 
statue of Vesta, so when he was at 
Troy he thought that there would be 
no difficulty in seeing the Palladium. 
He was reminded by his cicerone that 
it ^'as at "Rome. He gives a sketch of 
its adventures, assuming that Aeneas 
{cf. I. 5^7. 528; III. 422; VI. 365) 
brought it with the other sacra Troiana 
to Italy. We do not expect him to say 
again that it is now in Rome; he has 
a&eady told us so (424). But we do 
expect him to say that he attempted 
to see it at Rome [cf. 423), or at least to 
explaiii his failure to do so. And his 
reticence is all the more remarkable in- 
somuch as he goes on to tell of the 
memorable occasion when the Palla- 
dium was seen and handled by a man 
— a fwitifex maximus^ at that (437- 
454). Now this 'curious break in Ovid's 
narrative is occupied by the words ' res 
est Romana. tuetur | Vesta quod 
assiduo lumine cuncta videt.' If you 
ask why Vesta has chaise of the Pailla- 
diura, you might answer in the words 
of Cicero (see above) * quod Vesta est 
rerum inlimaruni custos,' and that is 
what Ovid means b\' ' quod Vesta 
cuncta videt nothing is a res itititna 
for Vesta» for she sees everything. 
There arc taboos for the multitude, for 
men, even for women and Vestals, but 
not for the rerum custos intimarum. 
Now we have a ]\Iajor Premiss ' Vesta 
beholds all res ir.timae ' and a Conclu- 
sion ' Vesta beholds* the Palladium.' 
The missing Minor Premiss seems to 
he ' The Palladium is a res inHma* If 



1 Ovid tactfully ignores the £act that 
MetcUus was blinded for his presumption 
in looking at the Ecddess (Plin\-. K J! . VII. 
141, Juv. VI, 265). Otlurwise the cora- 
pftrison between Mct'-llus and Augustus 
(453-457) would be iU-tiiued. 

s Tuetur (435) indudes the notion videl 

(436). 



we had an explicit statement of this 
sort, we would understand at once why 
Ovid did not see the Palladium at 
Rome, and we would underetand, 
moreover, the sequence of thought 
which leads him to tell of the only occa- 
sion on which the Palladium was seen 
at Rome bv a man. 

It is unlikely, if this interpretation 
of the passage is correct, that Ovid 
failed to make such an explicit state- 
ment, and itis unlikrlvthat the principal 
verb is to be supphed mentally in lines 
433. 434- Supposing that Ovid wrote 

sen genus Adrasti seu furtis aptus Ulixes 
seu rapit Aeneas (et rapuissc' fcrunt), , 

auctor in incerto, res est arcana : tuetur 
Vesta, quod asstduo lumine cuncta videt 

it is not hard to account for the text os 
in V. We need postulate only a 
copyist obsessed by two ideas: (i) that 
Aeneas was pious; (2) that the Palla- 
dium was at Rom'- Such a copyist 
has his excuse. Aeneas is, to school- 
boys at least, indecently pious. Ovid 
took pains, specially in the Fasti, to 
confirm the title conferred by Virgil. 
In I. 527 and Hi. 601 we have iam ptus 
Aeneas . . . ; in IV. 799 hunc morem 
pietas Aencia fecit ; in 11. 543 hunc 
morem Aeneas, pietatia idoncus anctor, \ 
attulit in Unas. Our copyist was not 
unique; in III. 424 some copyists in- 
sisted on writing pins for gravis, for 
which change there is less optical cause 
than for converting rapit into pius,* 
Once rapU had disappeared, the mean- 
ingless cf was absorbed, and cropiiisse 
became eripuissc. We have innumer- 
able examples of sisch transformations, 
there are a number to be found in the 



3 Ei rapuisse is more likely than hunc 
rapuissc : the afBrmative et (like namque, 
cnim, eienif») » not unoommon in parenthe- 
tical remarks — here are a few from a large 
number that I have noticed in Ovid: 
' credor (el ut credar pignora certa dabo),* 
Fast. HI. 74; ' nec potes (et velles posse),' 
Rem. 298 ; ' sicut erant {ft erant) culti/ Am.ll. 
5 , 45 . ' visa dca est movisse suas {et moverat) 
arus," Met. IX. 782. atit rapuissc is also 
not impossible, cj. Met. Vlll. 513 ' seu dedit 
aut visas gemitDs est ille dedisse/ ef. Fast. 
VL 632. 

* In Hot. Odes IV. 7. 15 I am content to 

side with ncntlev against Keller and 
Holder s Class 1. aind Class II. Pius hss 
here ousted the more apprcqwiate patfr, 
see Bentley ad loe. 
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MSS. of the Fasf:. In the change of 
arcana to romana, the optical sugges- 
tion of the lettos was even greater, 
and the influence of the context (of the 
Fasti as a whole as well as of this parti- 
cular passage) hardly less. Roma, 
Romanus are perpetua} words in this 

Eoem. A few lines above the copyist 
ad read that the Palladium was at 
Rome {Pallada Roma tenet) ; he reads 
that it had been taken from Troy by 
Aeneas — ' to Rome ' he adds in his 
mind, and he is prepared to see and 
write romana. We perceive, psycholo- 
gists tell us, what we wish to perceive. 
Our copyist wished or at least expected 
to see pius V hunc morem pietas Aeneia 
fecit V) and romana, and he saw these 
word^.^ And even if he did sec res est 
arcana, and tliought about the words, 
he might tunik it a strange, if not a dis- 
respectful way of rrfcrring to a deity; 
he would liardly remember that Janiis 
could describe himself as a res prisca 
(L 103), that Ovid in his heyday was a 
res magna in his wife's eyes {Trisf. 
IV. 3, 59), that Ond said of the man of 
whom he stood most in awe res est 
puUica Caestar {Trist, IV. 4. 15) : Evycr 
condition was against the strange res 
est arcana and in favour of the familiar 
res est rotnana. 

A res arcana is a res secreta et sacra. 
In Met. IV. 223 res arcana est is equiva- 
lent to res secrcla est, but the secret is 
such as only a mother can discuss with 
a cUiughter. In our present passage, if 
I am ricjht in restoring the word, there 
is also the notion of secrecy; the Palla- 
dium is a secret for Ovid and for all 
men, and for all except one woman. 
Hence he did not see it; hence he is 



^ The substitation of pius and Romana 
was largely due to the ' Suggestion de 
i'ensemble du contexte,' assisted bv optical 
rcstmblance, see Havet, Man. de C.V., 

{)p. 142, 144. In III. 880 R has rome 
tore), IV. 753 fomtdvcum {ramo lumm), 
and there are other blnnden of tfan Mnd. 
It is not impossible that pius was an ex- 
planatory glosb. Mcdideval commentators 
regarded Pius as part of Aeneas' name. The 
Commentator Oxoniensis says on IV. 41, 
43: ' SUvins Eneas qui fait natns de Lavinia 
uxore Pii Encc ct Postnmn? dictiis quia 
post hum[an]ationera patris natus est,' 
showing that for the writer ' Pius Aeneas ' 
was on a par with ' Silvius Aeneas.' 



led to tell of the one man who had 
seen it — Metellus. But the word im- 
plies also a mystic secrecy, which 
attached as we saw to evervlhins:; con- 
nected with Vesta, and a fortiori to the 
hoUest of her res inliniacr 

The sequence of thought may now be 
restored: who did the deed. "whether 
Diomed or Ulysses or Aeneas (Rumour 
says he did), is uncertain, the Palladium 
is a thing sacred and hidden from the 
eyes of men ; \'esta sees it and ffuards it, 
because nothing is hidden from her 
eyes. I have pnnctnated so as to 
attach res est arcana to the apodosis. 
This is indicated, I think, by the omis- 
sion of est ; in other places where Ovid 
uses the words in incerto and in similar 
expressions (like in duhio), it s(.'ems to' 
be his rule to insert est. Here there is 
a rhetorical antithesis between the un- 
certainty regarding the auctor rapiendi, 
and the complete mystery surrounding 
the res rapt a. 

With regard to the rest of this pas- 
sage which I have printed according to 
Peter's text, we should read illi (adv.) 
with Da vies in 424; it is the reading of 
V, and the form is Ovidian. see Owen's 
note on Trist. I. i, 17. The change of 
^ener (\\) to ,s;en!(s (V,) seems desirable 
though Apollodorus (I. 8, 6) may be 
quoted in support of gcner-—^fiij^ft 
. . . '•/t)fjui<; \iyid\eiav rrjv *ABpaffTov, 
<^i7_^ &)? €vio^ fpaai, Trjv AlyiaK^ro^. 
Acgialeus was son of Adrastus (I. 9, 13). 
But I camiot believe that all is well 
with line 432: 

sic ipsa volebat 
ex qao indido forma revicta sua est. 

The absence ol any qualification for 
iudicio, the position of this word after 
ex quo {=ex quo tempore) from which 
it must be separated in construing, 



• Lactantius Placidas has an interesting 
note: ' arcanum nunquam inspcclura puJo- 
rem: arcanum pudorcm dicit aut eius simul- 
acrum venim, id est Palladium, quod 
illicitum erat cernere— quo quidam quondam 
viso privatus est visn— aut vir^;initaa,* etc. 
(Theb. II. 740), This Lactajitius, like his 
namesake of JSicomedia. was well acquamted 
with the Fasti — he quotes twice from the 
Sixth Book — and his note may be based 
on a reminiscence of our passage. 

The inscription, first cited by Neapolis, 
Or. 2494. is spurious. 
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and the remarkable retneta for vida 

rouse one's suspicions. 1 A solution will 
be found if we look at Unes 43, 44 of 

this book — 

causa duplex irae : rapto Ganymede dolebam. 
forma quoqno Idaeo iudice victa mea est. 

These lines have been bracketed rightly 
by Giithling, Davie? , Peter, and others. 
They interrupt in an intolerable fashion 
the sequence (41 'turn me paeni- 
teat,' 45 ' paeniteat,' 47 ' paeniteat,' 
51 ' scd neque paeniteat'); and the 
quoque for the smiple copula has evi- 
dently been regarded as unsatisfactory' 
(sec tlic variants in "Merkel). But 
Jdaco iud-'^r is good.^ 1 find it hard 
to beUeve that the ordinary interpola- 
tor (to judge from his handiwork in the 
Fosii) could ha\'e evolved the neat 
'forma . . . Idaeo iudice victameaest,' 
just as I fed unwilling to saddle Ovid 
with the lame ' ex quo iudicio forma 
rcvieta sua est.' I suggest that our 
intei-polator in 4J« 44 built up his dis> 
tich out of the correct version of the 
pentameter 432, which he probably 
found added on tlie wTong folio of his 
MS. Wliat lie found was 

forma quod Idaeo iudice \ict;i sua est. 

In its proper context misfortune had 
befallen the line: the copyist of our 
archetype may have found 

fonna quod indido indice victa sua est. 

If a schoolboy was asked to build forma 
qtwd (ptfhaps quo) iudicio victa sua 



1 Prnf. H iu nian proposed to read ah 
haste icncij'-}! foi- tl.e impossible ah Hwtorc 
victum in Her. I. 15 : he cited this passage to 
establish the use of revineere^vineert in 
Ovid, see C.R. XI. p. 103. The only possible 
instance of reviclus ^vuUus in Prof. Hous- 
man's list is I^ucr. I. 593 {revicta -simply 
victa — ^ifunro), bat even in that place 
revicta seems to contain the notion victssim 
victa : all coiupDsitf^ bodies are vanquished 
in turn and changed into other substances 
— d/u/ cx alio rcficit natura. SupjJose, says 
Lucretius, that the atoms were like com- 
posite fxxlies. that they could be vanquished 
in turn and changed into ntlur things — 
' si primordia rerum | comniutari aliqua 
pQSsent ratione revicta.' Revicta belongs to 
the assumption which he makes only tor the 
sake of argument, and in this connection it 
is as appropriate as commutari. 

' CJ. iv. 121 ' Caclest^ue duas Troiano 
iudice vicit.' 



est into a pentameter, he would in all 
probability reproduce the line that dis- 
figures our texts. Iudicio iudice for 
idaeo {ideo) ittdicc would be classed by 
M. Havet as ' Anticipation amorc^e — 
substitution aprds I'amorce ' (Man. 
p. 135). There are many examples to 
be found in MSS. of the Fasti. 

We have a transposed interpolation 
in VI. 407, 408: 

saepe suburbanas rediens conviva per undas 
cantat ct ad nautas ebria verba iacit. 

I have not been able to see vAxv 
editors have accepted this couplet 
without comment. In its present con- 
text it is quite meaninp;Iess, and it 
is not hard to discover its genesis. 
Some interpolator was at work on the 
passage describii^ the festival of *Fors 
Fortuna * (771-790), and evolved the 
above lines as an improvement on 
785. 786: 

ecce suburbana rediens male sobrius aede 
od sfcdlas aliquis talia verba iacit. 

He may have been puzzled by * sub- 
urbana aede f=templo Fortunae)': it 
is not unlikely that he thought the 
remark about the rising of Oricm's 
Belt would be addressed more fitly to 
sailors than to the stars (-/. 715. 716). 
The interpolation is clever and not in 
itself unworthy of Ovid. It seems to 
contain a reminiscence of V. 337-340. 
But it did not sticceed in ousting the 
genuine lines, and it owes its present 
position in our texts to some injudi- 
cious copyist. 

Glosses as distinct from interpola- 
tions are not uncommon in the text of 
Fasti. I have suggested that we have 
such intrusions in TT. 203, 204, 749; 
VI. 346, 434. A gloss will enter even 
in defiance (rf metre. A number of 
MSS. read in 11. 714: 

qui dederit primus oscula victor erit, 

and this barbarism has not lacked 
supporters.:* In II. 638 our two best 
MSS. have: 



' Ciofoni, Neapolis, and Earth (' perperam 
notant grammatici Ovidium mediam pent* 
ametri syllabam nunquam corripuisse.' Adv. 
XXXVII. 10). Carno {Em. II. 10) points 
out ihsi.t primus (714) and dederunt (713) are 
only glosses for prineeps and tuUrunt. 
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6t ' Bene vos, bene te, psttiifte pater, optime 

Caesar* 

dicite suffuso in sacra verba mero. 

Another class of MSS. (m, D. C, and 
others) read sin$ bona verba, but editors • 
weary ihcmsolvcs trying to emend in 
sacra verba of the older MSS. The ex- 
planation of this variant is obvious if 
we look at the fragm, lU. (also C ?). 
There we have apparently : 

L sacra 

dicita snffuao dnt bona verba 

I have no doabt that the archetype 

of R and V was glossed in the same 
way, and that some copyist interpreted 
t. sacya as a correction (t sacra). The 
right reading is to be deduced from 
sint bona rcrha ; it is possibly sic bona 
verba (Baehrens), though 1 would sug- 
gest sub bona verba. 

When a gloss accommodates itsdf 
to the metre, the danj^cr of its intru- 
sion is great. In VI. 99, 100 the MSS. 
have: 

ite pares a me. pcriemnt iudice fonnae 
Pergama. plus laedunt quam invet una 
dnae. • 

Ovid is not adverse to using the abla- 
tive of instrument of peis<»is; see 



AL REVIEW 

Pahner, Her. V. 75. XII. 162, and 
Draeger II. p. 548. But I do not 
think there is an instance to match 
' perierunt iudice formae Pergama,' nor 
do I feel satisfied that Ovid wrote 
' ite pares a me.' Now some commen- 
tator — not the original glossator — has 
written at the bottom of the page in 
C, illustrating line V. ixo 'in libro 
inferiori {i.e. VI. 99, loo) eiusdem sen- 
tentiae versus 

Pcrji^ama Troi;ino perierunt iudice lomric! 
lacd^TC ])li;s jKjssint quam iuvet una liuac ' 

Is it possible that the writer has pre- 
served the true version of VI. 99, 100 ? 
Ite pares a me may be (Ally a gloss on 
line 98 — * res est arbitrio non dirimenda 
meo.' The glossator could- have bor- 
rowed ite pares from A,A. III. 3 (* ite in 
bella pares ' ), or he may have been think- 
ing of Calpurnius, Eel. II. 99 (' este 
pares '). The gloss would oust the first 
words of line 99 , and the lines would owe 
their present shape to the patchwork of 
a subsequent corrector. 

E. H. Alton. 

Trinity College, 



LIVY AND THE 1 

Like the great writers of the Augustan 

Age, Li\ V was a warm supporter of the 
Emperor -nf! his |)olicics. He touches 
but very slij^hiiy {[. j. 2), to be sure, on 
the connexion of the Julian house with 
Aeneas and the tradition of x\v ori,:;in of 
Rome which the Acncid brought into 
popular knowledge some years after 
Livy wrote his first book. It may even 
be doubted whether the more immediate 
ancestry of Augustus was the subject of 
panegyrics in the later books of the 
historian who praised Pompeyso highly 
that the Emperor dubbed him a Pom- 
peian,^ and who questioned whether the 
birth of Julius Caesar had brought more 
good or more harm to the Roman state.* 
But Liv\''s attitude tov.-ard Aii.cjustus 
himself is clearly attested by tlic evi- 
dence for the warm posonai relations 



* l aciius, Ann. IV. 54. 

' Seneca* Nat, Quaeti. V. x8. 4. 



AME AUGUSTUS. 

that listed bet>%'een them and» better 

still, by several references to the 
Emperor in Livy's hi^^torv. Indeed 
every one of his definite allusi(Mis to 
events of his own day — there arc only 
five — is ronrcrncd with the achit^vc- 
ments of the Emperor.* Except in one 
case, where the statement that Germany 
was but lately a pathless wilderness 
(IX. 36. 1.) makes indirect allusion to 
the prowess of the Emperor's arms, 
Augustus is mentioned by name. He 
is ' templorum omnium conditor ac 
restitutor' (IV. 20.7); in his reign the 
temple of Janus was closed for the 
second time since its foundation 
(I. 19. 3); under his auspices the 
troublesome province of Spain was at 
last thoroughly subdued (XXVIII. 
12. 12); in connexion with his new 

' Cf. Dttsau, FeiUchri/t Jiir Otto Hirsek' 
/#«(i903)i ti. 164. 
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marriage law he is represent^ as read- 
ing in the senate the speech in which 

Quintus Metellus Macedonicus made a 
similar proposal a hundred years before 
(Per. LIX.). To these explicit refer- 
ences Professor Dessau has made the 
not iniyrnb:ihk; suf^^'cstion that two 
others may be added. He suca in the 
statement of the Ptaefatio, ' donee ad 
haec tempera qnihus nec vitia nostra 
nec remedia pati possumus perventum 
est,' an, allusion to the marriage law 
which Augustus proposed in 28 and 
then withdrew (Propertius, II. 7).* 
He thinks that the discussion in IV. 20 
of the circumstances in which the spolia 
o^ima were dedicated by Aulus Corne- 
lius Cossus may have been dictated by 
a desire to explain the refusal of the 
right to dedicate spclia opima to Marcos 
Licinius Crassus in 27 n.c- . 

In this connexion it seems worth 
- while to call attention to a striking use 
in Livy of the word augmtus in contrast 
to hminnm which, though without 
definite allusion to the Emperor, is 
apparently an intentional commentary 
on the meaning of the title which the 
Octavian as«;umed in 27 B.C. The five 
cases of the use all occur in the first 
decade. Now Livy was writing the 
first book between January 27, when 
the Emperor took his new title, and 
25 B.C., and it is very probable that 
the first decade was completed within 
the next few year.s. The references 
come therefore shortly after the Em- 
peror began to be called Augustus. 
The passages are: I. 7. g (of Hercales) 
* habitnm formamque viri ahquantum 
ampliorem augustwremque hutnam'; V. 
41. 8 (of the appearance of the old men 
waiting in the Forum for death at the 
hands of the Gauls) ' ornatiim habitum- 
que humano augusliorem' ; VIII. 6. 9 (of 
& vision appearing to Decius and Man> 
lius), in*quiete . . . visa species viri 
maipris quam pro humano habitu augtis- 
r tiopisque'; VIII. 9. 10 {of Decius pre- 
paring for the devotio)'. 'aliquanto 
aiip^u<;'.tor hiimanavisus sicut caelo missus 
piaculum omnis deorum irae.' The 



i Cf. Dessau. Fistsehrifl fUr Otto mrtek- 
fiid (1903K pp. 461-466. 

• Dessau, Lhdus und Augustus^ in Hermes^ 



contrast is less direct in Pracfatio 7 : 
*datur haec venio antiquitati ut mis- 
cendo humana divinis primordia urbium 
augustiora faciat.' Although augttstm is 
constantly used in a religious sense, the 
only dose parallel to this use is fonnd 
in a passai::je of \'alerius Maximus that 
may well be an echo of Livy : I. 8. S 
(of a description of the vision of Julins 
Caesar that appeared to Cassius at 
PhiHppi) : ' qnem . . . vidit humano 
habitu augustiorcm purpureo paluda- 
mento amictum.* The similarity between 
these passar^cs and Cassius Dio's defi- 
nition of the new name is marked : 
(53. 16. 8) A{jyovaTo<i (09 ical irKeiSv n 
fj Kara tivOpcoTTov^ a)V €TreK\ij6r} • irdvTa 
<yap TO, eVTifiorara koI ret M/M&raTtt 
auyovara irfioffayopeverai. 

'Livy seems to be defining the new 
name as if he feared that its true sig- 
nificanre might not be understood. 
Later in a passage that refers explicitly 
to the Emperor Ovid does the same 
thing in somewhat different teiir 
Here , too, there is a sufjj^cstion of the 
contrast between augusius and humanus. 
FasU, 1. 6o5-6ia : 

I 

Nec gntdns est ultra Fabios cognommis ttlltts : 

ilia tlonius mentis Maxima dictn suis. 
sed lamcn humauis celcbianlur honuribus 
omnes, 

hie socium summo cum love nomen habeL 
tsncta vocant aagusta patres: augusta vo- 

cantur 

templa bacerdoium iite dicata inana. 
liuius et augurium dcpcndct origine \ crbi, 
et quodcumque sua luppiter matt ope. 

Suggestions as to the reason why 
augustus was the title selected by , 
Octavian have recently been made hy 
Professor Haverfield and Professor W. 
Warde Fowler. The former, noting 
the close association of the words 
augu^ and augur, thinks that the 
abbreviation .1 UG. for augur, found on 
coins of Mark .\ntony that must have 
been in circulation in 27 b.c, may have 
suggested to Octavian the title Augustus 
which is also fre(juently abbreviated 
A f 'G.' Against this suggestion which 
seems in general improbable it may be 
particularly urged that the abbreviation 
A VG. for Avgusim, though common on 



» Haverfield, y«rmi/ 0/ RomM Studies, V. 
(1915)1 PP> U9-^^ 
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later coins, cannot be dated before 
iq B.C.' On the early coin.s and on 
nearly all the inscriptions oi Augustus 
the name is written in full. ProfessOT 
Fowler, in his new book Aeneas at the Site 
of Rome, hazards a most illuminating 
conjecture. He would read as an 
attribute the word augushis in the line 
(.1 ( >;. VII. 678) : ' Hinc augustus agens 
ItaJos in proelia Caesar.* Following 
a suggestion of Nettleship that the 
account of the battle of Actium in the 
descrli^tion of Aeneas' shield was origin- 
ally written as a separate poem shortly 
after the battle, he was very tentatively 
suggests that the line quoted from thsUt 
descri{)tion ' may in fnct have been re- 
sponsible for the famous name.' 

But an adequate explanation of the 
choice of augustus seems to be provided 
in the speciril relictions connotation of 
the epithet which exactly titted the 
Emperor's needs.' 'Although he did 
not actually claim personal divinity, 
Octavian must alrendy have api>reciatcd 
the aid in legalising his power that was 
rendered by the worship which his 
oriental subjects and, to a far lesser 
degree, his western subjects as well 
were ready to accord to him and tu his 
house.* In styling himself diri filius 
as early as 37 I5.c. he wa<; probably not 
unconscious ot the effect of such a title 
in establishing his rule. After Actium 
there was need of a new name to indi« 
cate his pec uliar position of prcKjminence 
in the reconstituted state. It was both 
safer and more effective to take a name 
of religious import that would indicate 



^ The abbrevi.Tiion .-///i.'-. occurs first on coins 
dated after the iltnln.ation of the altar of 
Fortuna Hedux, December 15, 19 B.C. Cf. 
Gnieber, Onns 0/ the Roman Republic in the 
British Museum, 1 1 1 , p. 30. Professor Haver- 
ficld cites no case of the abbrcvuuion Aut;. 
in inscriptions earlier than the Mmutnentum 
A ncyranum. 

^ On the name Aut^iius see Cassius ] >in. 
53. i6 ; Suet. Au^. 7 : Am. c. 34 ; 

ClI . P, pp. 307 f. ; Censorious, /'< die aiLi/i, 
31.8; Velleius, 2. 91. For further references 
see Gardthausen, Augtuhtt und irim Zeit, 
pt. 2, pp. 297 f. 

» Cf. Pelham, The Domestic Policy of Au- 
^uitus in Essays i>» Roman J listen' (lyii), 
pp. 109- 1 13 : \V. S. Ferguson, l^'ntUised Abso- 
lutism en route from Greece to Rome in Am, 
Hist. Rev. XVIII. (1912-1913), pp. 39-37' 



the '-germ of a deity in him,** rather 

than to call himself Romulus as he 
wished but dared not do.^ The 
Empercw, therefore, had recourse to 
the old custom of having the senate 

vote a descriptive title * — one that 
differed, as Ovid shows, from the titles 
that were voted to the heroes of old in 
that attributed to him not human but 
divine characteristics. In the Greek 
ere^a<rro9 he found an impressive title 
that may \\ ell have been coined for the 
occasion, for it occurs first, it would 
seem, in the history of Dtonysius of 
Halicarnassus (II. 75) published in 
7 B.C., and is rarely used except in 
references to the Imperial family. 
Cassius Dio's statement abou^ the word 
indicates that it was unfamiliar: 
(53. 16. 8) ml tre/SaffTw a&rov teal 

IXXz/i'i'^oi'Tf? frwK, MfTirep riuct 9€1tTWf 

The Latin mtguOw^ on the other hand» 

is used often by Cicero, regularly in a 
religious sense,'' and frequently a? a 
synonym of sanctum and rcli^iosus.'^ Of 
these words reltgiosus was unsuitable 
for a name because of its ambiguity, 
3ind sancttts, the word that tlie Christians 
later made peculiarly their own, was 
too common to be distinctive'. Divinus, 
regularly the opposite of hjir7ianits, 
would have seemed to make too expli- 
cit a claim to divinity, though the em- 
pcrors of the third century did not 
hesitate to apply it to their families. 
The choice naturally fell on augustus, a 
word which, through its etymological 
connexion with augcn- and j)erhaps 
with auguf^ too, had a particularly rich 

* Warde Fowler, Jtomati Ideas of Dtity (191 1), 

p. 1:6. 

« Cassius Dio, 53. t6, 7 ; ef. Floras 1 1. 34. 36 ; 

'Tract.itum ctiam in scnani an quia condi- 
disset impcriKin l-iininiltis voiaretur ; sed sane- 
tius et rcv( icniiu - vImiiii tbt nomen August! ot 
scilicet lam turn duin colit terras ipso nomine 
et titulo consecraretttr.' 

Cf. Mominsea, Stmtsreehtt III. pp. 213- 

' Only in Brulus 295 does Cicero use the 
word m the sense of magnifieus^ admiraiiiiSt 
common in later times. See the TAesaunts. 

* Cicero, /far. liesp. 12, satis sancium, satis 
ou^stum, satis religioium. Cf. also Verr. 
V. 186; N.D. I. 119: II. 62. 79; III. 53; 
r«jr.V. 36. . 

* See the Thesaurus and Waldo's L/tteifi' 
ischeS'tiymologisc/us Woerterbuck, The con- 
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oonnotatioD. Professor Conway has 

noted that the conception of physical 
superiority, natural from the connexion 
with augere, is strong,' in the word in 
Aeneid VII. 678. He thinks that it 
probably indicat(;d a certain enlarge- 
ment in the figure of Augustus in 

nexion with auptr is ninintained by Zimmer 
niann. Archh' fur latctnisthef Ijtxico^raphie, 
VII. pp. 435 f. Cf. Professor O. L. RichrnonLrb 
interestio^ comments. Journal 0/ Roman 
SiudUst IV. (1914). p. 216. 



Z6l 

Aeneas*s shield.'' It is worthy of note 

that the same idea of physical superi- 
ority, not often predominant in tiie 
word, as a glance through the cases 
cited in the Thesaurus will show, is 
strongly emphasised in four of the casea 
which I have cited from Livy. 

Lily Ross Taylor. 
Atueriean Academy in Rome, 



* Quoted by Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the 
Sitei^Rome^ p. 113. 



LATIN POETIC ORDER WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 

HORACE EPODES 5. 19. 

I H.wr. for some years been making a found. But in poetiy the device is a 

close study of word-order in Horace's commonplace. 

Odes and Epodes. The conclusion has The neatest type is seen in the 

been forced upon me that the order of formula adj. A, adj. 6, verb, noun A, 

words is no more negligible in poetry noun B. Compare Lncr. 5. 106S, sms* 

than it is in prose. .It is true that hensia Uncros imitantur dcniibus haustus; 

orders occur in poetry which would not Verg. Aen. 7. 10, praxinw Circaeae 

be equally comrooo in prose; and yet raduniur litora ierrae; Ovid. Her. 4, 

such non-prose orders are surprisingly 80, 81, cxi^uo flexos miror in orhe pedes ; 

few. One common type, however, sen lentiim valido torques hostile laccrto 

with rare parallels in prose, merits and^osstm. 

special attention. It has a psycho- Less common is the formula adj. .\, 

logical interest which mav be thus adj. B, verb, noun B, noun \, as in 



illustrated. Suppose we enter a room 
and see upon a table a red flower in a 

silver bowl. What makes more im- 
pression on the mind ? is it the anti- 
thetical colours, red and silver, and the 
antithetical objects, flower and bowl ? 
Or is it the antithesis of the combina- 
tions, red flower and silver bowl ? Eng 



Hor. Odes 3. 7. 25 : mvcum doioso crcdi- 
dii iauro laius» 

These two typis, with the verb in 
the centre, we will call types and a* 
respectively. The formula adj. A, adj. 
^,'noun A, noun B, and the verb any- 
where, we will call /S* ; the formula 
adj. A, adj. B, noun B, noun A, or 



lisb decides for the latter; Latin adj. B, adj. A, noun A, noun B, both 

poetry, more often, for the former; with the verb anywhere, we will call 

and, with rare exceptions, the two ^32. AH four types occur in Horace's 

colours literal or metaphorical; are put Odes and Epodes, and make a total of 

first and the two objects last. Thus nearly 200 instances, 
while prose might w rite /?os purpttrcus Of type the first case in the Odes 

stai in lance ar^cntca, poetry will prefer is i. 2. 11, 12, supcriccto timidac natarunt 

the grouping purj>ureus argentea stat jhs acqiwrc damae ; oi type a^ i. 3. 10, 

in lance^ or chiastic orders such as fragilem tfuci eommisit pelago ratem ,- of 

argeii!ea purpurcia stat flos in Lincc, etc. type /S^, i. 3. 23, impias );on tangcnda 

This groupmg, as I have said, is in " ' 

prose very rare. I know one case in 
Cicero, viz. De Off, 2, 7. 23, reliquorum 
similes cxitus iyrannorum, and two cases 
in Livy, viz. 6. 34. 7, parvis mohili 

rebus animo tmdiebri, and 22. 2. 3, omm of type /3^, vi2. : 
vetcrani robur exercitiis (where, however, yuem captos dueere rcges 

the MSS. show vanations) : and, doubt- vidit ah /yyrowfs (A.) Jndofste {B)a iiiore (B) 
less, other parallel instances may be si/vis (A). 



rates transiliunt vada ; and of type 
1. 1. 14, Myrtuuin pa\.idiis iMuta secet 
mart. 

A notorious line ii: Lncan (8. 343) 
should, I think, be regarded as a case 
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Had Lucan written aqm Inio id 
place of the sHght chiastic variety 
Indoque a, thefe would have been no 
need to quote the line as a ' rare hyper- 
baton '; and much the same defence 
might be raised lor Manilius i, 429, 
dhcordcs-vultu (A> permixtaque (B) cor- 
pora (B) partus (A). 

But to return to Horace — the im- 
portance of bearing in mind these types 
IS seen clearly when we face such a ' de- 
rangement of epitaphs ' as is provided 
by the commentators on Epod, 5. 19 : 

t'uiet {Canidia) cupressos funebres 
et uncta turpis oz>a ranae sanguint 1 9 
filumamgue nocturnae striji^s . . . 
Jianmtis aduri CoUhicis. 

Here the editors offer a bewildering 
variety of interpretations. The most 
favoured dogma appears to be that <na 
and plumam belong,' to sirigis, and that 
we should translate by ' an owl's ej^fjs 
and feathers smeared with blood of 
hideous toad/ Gow and have 
their doubts, and well they may ; for if 
the conventional interpretation be cor- 
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rect, Latin order is a Chinese pnsde, 

and school-boys should not be per- 
mitted to sp>end valuable time on this 
exhilarating game. But if we follow 
the principles of Latin poetic order as 
demonstrated above, we shall arrive at 
conclusions less complimentary both to 
Horace and to Latin poetrv. 

The grouping Uficta turpis ovu vanae 
is simply that of type /S'. I submit 
that these words inmt be read by a 
Roman as *eggs anointed of foul toad,' 
and that ranae goes with both ova and 
sanpiinc, for it lies between them. We 
may, if we like, in the Horatiaa manner, 
supply unctam sanguine (sirigis) with 
plumam. 

Dr. A. S. Way, in his translation 
(Macmillan, 1898), says rightly : 

'And t!ie spawn a loathly toad bad voided, 
smeared with blood, 
And the feather of a screechnnrl, bird cf 

gloom.' 

H. Darn LEY Naylor. 
2'/ie l/mvertiiy, Adtkdde^ 



JESTS OF PLAUTUS, Cl< 
Plaut. rud, 766-8. 

L. ibo hcrcle aliq^uo qaaeritatam igneni. 

D. quid quom inuenens ? 

L. i>;nem magnum hie faciam. D, quin in- 
humanuin c\uras tibi ? 

L. immo hasce ambas hie in ara ut uiuas 
comburan, id uolow 

On MiA«tiM»HM»« which he marks as 

corrupt, Leo observes * quid fuerit apnd 
medicos quaerendum '; Professor Lind- 
say refers his readers to C.R. XVIII 

p. 402, where he cites the verse as 
e\ndence for the pronunciation in 
Latin and says * Clearly this strange 
reply is due to the resemblance of igwm 
iv.ai^num in pronunciation to inhuma- 
num.'^ That hardly diminishes any 
Strangeness it may have ; and I believe 
that the problem can be solved without 

* In the same note he cites for the same 
purpfisc Cic. ift" rep. W 6 (Non. p. 24) ' censm 'r 
ludtcium nihil fere damnato ubfert nisi ruborcm. 
itaqiie, «t omnis ea iudicitio uersatur tantum- 
mode in nomtnc, animaduersio ilia ignominia 
dicta est, and comments ' So Cicero pronounced 
ignominia more or lesa as innommta." ' Non 



5R0, AND TRIMALCHIO. 

researches in tlie abyss of ancient 
medicine or hypotheses about the pro< 
nunciatinn o{ (^^n. 

When one speaker announces his 
intention of going about to make a 
great fire, and the other thereupon 
enquires ' What for ? to burn the 
churlishness (or something of that sort) 
out of you Y this insult at first sight 
appears to have two incongruous faults : 
it is both cltimsj' and mild. It does not 
seem to arise naturally, as a good insult 
should, from the previous conversation, 
and it is not nearly so offensive as a bad 
insult, unconfined by any requirements 
of neatness, might easily be. Why 
should the proceedings of Labrax sug* 
gest the notion of burning any element 
out of anybody ? and why should the 
particular element be inkmwmvm} 

scquitur : the onl^ inference which can be 
drawn from Cicero s words it that Iw derived 
ignomintA, quite rightly, firom mtmen: there is 
no indication that he made the mistake of 
deriving it from in UMuine. 
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Because men once went about to 
make a great and famous fire which' 
had for its purpose to burn out of a 
•certain person the element of humamty; 
and that person^s name was casually 
4nd inadvertently mentioned by Labrax 
when he made use of the interjection 
JtcrcU. Minuc. Oct, 22 ^ ' Hercules, ut 



detail recorded by no other authority, 
489 sq. : 



quae nuniqur.m 



edepol, Libertas, lepida es, 

uoluisti m nauem cum Heicule una imponere. 

Macrob. Satttru. II 3 16 Cicero . , , 
cum Piso gener moliius incederet, iilia 

bominem exuat, Oetaeis tgntbus con- autem concitatius. ait filiae 'afhbula 

crfuTiatur', Ouid. 7net. IX 250-3 (Jove is tamquain nir', <^at genero ' ambula 

the speaker; 'omnia qui uicit, uincet, tamquam femina";>. et cum ^^. Lepi- 

quos cernitis, igues | nec nisi materna dus in si natu dixis^et patribus con- 

Vulcanum parte potentem ( sentiet: acriptis <'ef^o non lanti fecissem »niile 

aetcrnum est, a me quod traxit, ct farttuu *>, Tulltus ait ' ego non tanti 

cxpers I atque inmune necis nullaque fecissem ofioioTrrmrop*, 

domabilcflamma', 262-5 'interea, quod- These supplements of the defective 

cumque fuit populabile flammae, | Mul-^ text are those of early editions, and th^ 

ciber abstulerat, nec cognoscenda re- are approved by the latest editor Eyssen- 

mansit ] Herculis effigies, nec quicquam hardt. The second, though manifestly 

ab imi^ne ductrnn | matris habet tan- quite uncertain, is not manifsstly false ; 

tumque louis uestigia seruat Sen. for fecissem . . . fcutwn woulJ seem to 

H.O. 1966-8 (Hercules to Alcmena) come within Qumtilian's definition of 

' quidquid in nobis tui | mortale fuerat, ofioiotrroirov inst. IX 3 78, though ib.8o 

ignis euictos tuHt : ( patema caelo, pars he refers 'non minus cedcret quam eessit * 

data est flammis tua.' Fire was used to a distinct and dilTerent 'fitrurc 'qua 

with the Fan-ie intent though not with nomina mutatis casibur, repetuiitur '. 
the same effeet by Thetis on Achilles, ' I'nt it is so inconspicuous and inoiYen- 

Apollod. hibi. Ill 171 a>9 Be e^hvritrt sive a specimen of its class that it can 

^€Ti<; tic IlT^Xta'? /3pi<po^, aOumrop hardly have elicited Cicero's raillerj' ; 

0iKovaa vron'jaat rovro, Kpv<f>a Ui}\eca<i and from the emphasis of ' patribus 

tk TO irvp 'eyicpCffovaa 1^9 vvkto^ e4>- Conscriptis* fallowing upon ' in scnatu* 

Ofipev o rfi' avT^ OinjTov Trarptoon, Apoll. I should infer that Lepidus had slipped 

Rhod. T\' SOtj sq. ^ fiepyrip /Sporai^ aid into some expression unfit for the ears 

■n-i-pl Tt'ipKai i8atev j vvktu 6ieL fUaayjv of his audience, like that cited in ad 

<f}\oyp.o) -vpoi, and by Demeter on /'im. IX 22 2 ' memini in senatu diser* 

Demophon or Triptolemus, Apollod. tum consularem ita eloqui, *' hanc 

bibl. I 31 0fw\ofiev7} 8e avrb aPrivarov culpam maiorem an illam dicam ?" 

•roifjaat TtKf vuKTa^i etV ttOo KarfriOn to potuit opscenius ?' This however is 

Bpi^ xa\ ireptffpet rk^ Sptfrh^ trapKa^ likewise uncertain : about the first of 

aiijov, Onid. fast. IV 553 s.]. ' in.;iic tlu; two witticisms there should be no 

foco corpus pueri uiuentc fauil! . ' ^ruit, similar doubt. The supplement al;ove 

humauura purget ut ignis onuii . Labrax given is wrong, and Cicero's own words 

therefore may be making a bonfire with can be recovered. 

a view to such self-improvement as the Piso had a mincing gait and TulHa a 

nature ol his case allows. Burning him rapid stride: Cicero, displeased with 

.alive will not indeed turn him into a these peculiarities, is supposed to say 

god, but it may perhaps torn htm into to his daughter ' walk like a man * and 

a human heinfr- to his son-in-law ' walk like a woman '. 

Both interlocutors are at home in That is what they did already and 

mythology: Daemones at 604 recalls what he wished to break them of doing; 

that swallows are the descenaants of and the form of elpwvela which consists 

Philomela ; Labrax at 509 is expected in saying the opposite of what one 

to know who Tereus and Thyestes means is much too couauion and simple 

were, and with the life of Hercules he to constitute a pleasantry or to win a 

seems to have been thoroughly fanjiliar, place amon;j; i'nc diJ.u Cua-unls. The 

for we owe to him our knowledge of a conUast between the pair suggested to 
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their sprightly relative a whimsical way 
of convejing his reproof. Whca he 
said to his daughter ' ambula tamquam 
uir what be meant was ' walk like 
your husbtmd\ And what he said to 
his sott*in-law was 'ambula tamquam 
uxor 

Petron. 41 6-8 dum haec loquimur, 
puer speciosus, uitibus hederisque re- 
dimitus, modo Brotnium, interdum 
Lyaeum Euhinmque confessus, cala- 
thisco uuas circumtulit et poemata 
domini sui acutissima uoce traduxit. 
ad quern sonum conuersus Trimalchio 

* Dionyse ' inquit ' LIBER esto *. puer 
detraxit pilleum apro capitique suo im- 
posuit. turn Trimalchio rursus adiecit : 

* non negabitis me * inquit * habere 
LiBERVM patrem '. taudaaimns dictum 
Trimalchionis et circumeuntem puerum 
sane perbasiamus. 

I print this passage as Trimalchio 
would have wished it to be read. Our 
current texts, with their 'liber esto' 
and ■ Liberum patreia would show 
him that half his labour had been lost 
and half his wit wasted ; and if he 
could consult the translators and com- 
mentators he would be grievously dis- 
appointed with most of than and 
thoroughly satisfied with none. 

It is likely that many readers have 
understood the pun in * me habere 
LIBERVM patrem and it is not impos- 
sible that many translators have done 
so ; but only tw o or three of them give 
proof that they understand it, and 
a larger number give proof that they 
do not. Trimalchio is happier dead 
than if he had lived to see such 
interpretations as ' dass Bacchus mein 
Sohn sey', 'the rroJ of liberation is 
my father *, ' I have freed him who 
frees us from care * on ne pent pas 
oier qu*^ present Bacchus ne d^pende 
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de moi (iocus inter Liberum Patrem et 
seruum liberum)'. But as to ' LIBER. 

esto', few even suspect that it contains 
a pun ; few of those who suspect it can 
explain what the pun is ; and nobody, 

not even W. K. Kelly, explains it in 
terms which would assure Trimalchio 
that he had not been casting pearls 
before swine. 

There comes in a boy, Dionysus by 
name, as the sequel tells us, wearing a 
wreath of vine and ivy, handing round 
grapes, and declaring himself now 
Bromius, now Lyaeus, now Euhius. 
' Dionysus says Trimalchio, ' liber 
esto*: that is, assume the character 
of the indigenous wine-god ; be, not 
Bromius nor Lyaeus nor Euhius, but 
our Italian Liber. The boy, instructed 
beforehand, feigns to take the proper 
name for an adjective and to recog- 
nise the formula of manumission ; he 
snatches the cap of liberty from the 
head of the lately enfranchised boar 
and cla[is it on his own. By this pun 
iu n-fif n he has performed his master's 
biddmg to the ktter : LIBER est, and 
by logical consequence also pater: Seru. 
,;'Lorc. 11 4 ' piifcy licet f^enerale sit 
omnium deorum, tamen proprie Liberp 
semper cohaeret, nam Liber pater uoca- 
tur '. Trimalchio's way is now clear to 
his next pun, 'non negabitis me habere 
LIBERVM patrem': in the words' first 
sense as they fall on the ear, 'father 
Liber is of my household ', — and there 
stands Dionysus with his cap on to 
prove it; in their after-meaning, as 
they reach the mi^d, ' I am a freeman's 
son', — false within the knowl dge of 
the \shole company, and yet not 
deniable. 

A. E. HOUSMAN. 

Irimty College ^ 



TWO NOTES ON VIRGIL AND HORACE. 



A en. I. 462: 

Sunt lacrimae renim et inentem mortalia 
tangunt. 

The key to the exact meaning of 

this famous verse, in the current inter- 
pretations of which rcYum seems to 
mean anything or nothing, is to be 



found in the obs-^rvation that the geni- 
tive of mortalia is morialium rcrnm. 
The two clauses are arrows shot at the 
same mark, in the manner familiar to 
us in the Psalter; not common in T.atin 

{)octry, yet not to be disallowed in any 
iterature. They are : (i) sunt laerimM 
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mortalium rerum; (2) mcntem morlalin 
tangunt. * Mortality hath its meed of 
tears: yea, it toucheth the heart to 
compassion.' 

Hor. 11. 1, 161 ff. : 

Serus enim Graecis admouit acumina chartis 
etpost Punica bella quietus quaerere coepit 
'qtnd Sopbocle« et Tn««pu et Aeschylus utile 
ferrent. 

There mwsX be something wrong 
with the text here. The sentence has 
no subject ; sena has nothing to qualify. 
It is incredible that Horace expect^ 
us to cast back for a nominative, to 
•overleap two finite clauses, and hnd our 
subject in the object, f^m uictorum, of 
156-7. In fkct, if the text stands, we 
are required by elementary grammar to 
adopt Humerus Saturmtis from v. 158 as 
the subject, which is absurd. Further, 
the missinp; nominative has to carry on 
for at least three verses mc^re, and to 
serve four more verbs. Of the ensuing 
sentence Dr. J. S. Reid writes (in a 
note contribntcd to Wilkins's commen- 
tary) : ' It is almost impossible to 
believe that w. 166-7 were not written 
with reference to some person. Ennius 
Pacuvius or Attius must have been 
taken as a specimen of the Roman 
tragic writers.* This seems anqnes- 
tionable,and it follows that the corrup- 
tion is deep-seated, and calls for heroic 
surgery. 

Is there any other fault in the 

sentence as it stands which may help 
us to locate the error ? I submit that 
the word acumina is unsatisfactory ; 
not merely because we have to suppose 
that Horace wrote acumina for acumm 
with no better excuse than metrical 
convenience, but for a graver reason. 
If wc translate, ' He (sc. the /erus uictor) 
applied his mind to Creek writings,* 
we are ignoring the metaphor ; which 
we do the more readily because we 
happen to have borrowed the word 
acumen in its metaphorical, but not in 
its primary or physical, sense. To a 
Roman, however, familiar with the 
primary meaning of both verb and 
noun, the phrase admouere acumina (cf. 
admauere stimulos in Juv. X. 329, Cic. 
Tuse, III. 16, 35, etc.) must have 
suggested the image of an insect ad- 
vancing its sting with, intention, or a 



man prodding somebody or something 
with the pointed end of a spear or goad ; 
and this is clearly inapplicable to a 
diligent Roman (even though also ferm 
and uictor) enlarging his mind by the 
study of foreign literature. 

If then aeumina is suspect, and if the 
sense demands one of the three names 
mentioned, we may perhaps imd a 
hopeful clue by noting that, if the name 
Pacuuius lost its initial, by an accident 
not improbable in the hands of a scribe 
who did not know who Pacuvius was, 
the remnant would correspond, in 
respect of four of its seven letters 
(ar« .i . .), with acumina ; and that the 
triple « might favour further mutilation, 
leaving a residue which would be readily 
expanded into acumina to make out the 
metre. Pacuuius chartis is indeed im- 
possible as the ending, and looks like 
the beginning, of a h^ameter. But 
the ft)llo\vinf; verse has, by reason of an 
uncommon caesura, a beginning metric- 
ally transferable to the end ; indeed, if 
post Punica bella quietus survived as a 
fragment, we should nnttirallv suppose 
ourselves to be reading the latter half 
of a hexameter verse. Before trying 
the transposition, however, we have to 
deal with admouit, a transitive verb 
which, for Pacuvius" sake, we have 
robbed of its object. I suggest, with 
diffidence, admotus; asking whether 
'tiis, -list, -uit is not a possible sequence 
of corruption ; and whether Graccis 
admotus chartis might not carry the 
meaning, introduced to, or, attracted by, 
Greek manuscripts. 

Let us then suppose that Horace 
wrote : 

Senis enim Craccis, post Punica bella quietus, 

Pacuuius chartis admotus quaerere coepit ; 

that a scribe, \vho>e eye fell from -tsto 

•is immediately below, made it 

Scrui enim (jraccis admotus (|uaereie coepit, 

but supplied tile two half-verses he had 
omitted at the foot of his pa^'e ; and 
that the next man, mistaking the refer- 
ence marks, placed theend of 161 at the 
beginning of 162, and vice versa. A 
third copyist, doing his best to sort the 
jumble, might produce something very 
like the traditional text. 
As for sense, serus and post Punica 
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b<Ua ^uUtm go very well together. 
' Late in life * (bettertnan * late in Roman 

historv '), 'in the leisure that followed 
the Punic Wars, Pacnvius, having his 
attention turned to Greek literature, 
began to enquire whether Sophocles, 
Thespi?, and Aeschylus were of any use 
to him. He also tried his hand at 
translation,' etc. The scholarship here 
attributed to Ptoaviiia «q>lains the 
compUmeot already paid to mm (v. 56} : 



au/ert Pacuuius doeii Jamam scnis,- 
compare also smis with sents. 
Reconstructions which postulate a 

long series of blunders are rarely accept- 
able, and I hardly dare expect accept- 
ance of this one. It is published in the 

hope that some critic, better versed in 
the mysteries of the craft, may reach a 
more satisfactory conclusion from the 
same starting-point. 

C. A. ViNCE. 



'STATIUS, POGGIO, AND POLITIAN.* 



Under the above heading Mr. Garrod 
in 1913 contributed to this Review^ 

what he described as *a new piece of 
evidence,' which, after being singled 
out for special notice by Professor 
A. C. Clark in The Year's Work for 

1914 (p. 56) as an interesting statement, 
has now made its way into Professor 
Phillimore's new edition of the Silvae 
(S.C.B.O., Praef. p. xii) as an ascer- 
t.in H fact, *. . .id quod felicissimus 
harum tenebrariim explorator Garrodius 
comperit.' 

For students of Statius the mystery 
of Poggio's l^(etustis5imus) and what 
became of it has the same perennial 
fascination that the mystery of Edwin 
Drood has for students of Dickens; 
and any scholar might well be forgiven if 
in dealing with it he let his imagination 
run away with him. But just for that 
reason sober criticism should be on the 
alert tn test every ' piece of evidence ' 
propounded. To some of us the new 
theory is particularly attractive, for it 
brings in Heinsius. 

Mr. Garrod begins with a supposi- 
tion, (a) ' It is usually supposed that 
the W'tnstissimm . . . was found by 
Poggio in the monastery of St. Gall. . . .' 
' This is not certain,' he adds, ' but it 
is probable, and only so far as it is 
probable ... is the piece of evidence 
of whirh I speak cogent.' He then 
proceeds (6) to argue from three pas- 
sages in Burmann's Syllo^e* (i) that 
V. was still a? St. Gall in the time 
of Nicolaus Heinsius and that N.H. 



^ C./?. vol. xx\'ii. p. 265 f. 

* Vol. iU. pp. 283 and 34$, and vol. v. p. 533. 



secured access to it for Lucas Laoger- 
mannus in the year 1651: (s) — this 

is not explicitly stated, but it appears 
to be clearly implied — that the MS. 
was duly collated by Langeruiannus 
for N.H., who in 1655 was 'still* 
meditating an edition of the Silvae,' 
when the collation was unfortunately 
lost at sea, with other papers, in a 
shipwreck. 

What an ' intriguing ' theory ' It 
reads like a page from a romance. 
First the rediscovery of the long-lost V.^ 
then four years of full fruition (which 
yet have 'left not a wrack behind'), 
and then — then the shipwreck, and the 
precious collation goes down, carrying 
with it all the fruits of study to the 
bottom of the deep blue sea. Even the 
memory of the treasure-trove perishes 
so completely from the not unretentive 
mind of Heinsius that fourteen years 
afterwards we find him asking a friend 
to examine for him, not the Vetmlis- 
simus at St. Gall, but the deteriores in 
the Vatican, to clear up his duliiationes 
on a score of passages from the Silvae, 
But to resume. 

On (a) Mr. Garrod, while regarding 
the f;npj:>osition as probable, .s}M:aks--be 
it noted — with the utmost cauti n. But 
it is and it remains a mere sKpi^osition, 
nothing more. Professor Clark — a very 
weighty authority on all that relates to 
the literary discoveries of Poggio — takes 
the opposite view, and with far less 
reserve: *I have never.' he writes.^ 
' seen any reason for supposing that 

' Why 'still'? Is there any definite state* 
ment that be ever did meditate an edition? 
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Poggio got his copy ' [of the Silvae] 
* from St. Gall.' A verdict of * Not 
Proven ' is the only verdict possible on 

the facts. 

In regard to (6) it would seem that 
(i) is the crucial point. ' Langer- 
mannus,' writes Mr. Garrod, * bad col- 
lated a MS. 0/ the Silvac' (my italics) 
' lent him by the monks of St. Gall.' 
But Heinsius does not say so. Mr. 
Garrod quotes the ipsissima verba him- 
self ; and here they are: *Statiu)n eliam 
vetustissimum contulit,' e.q.s. ' Statium ' 
—so scholars constantly wrote in re- 
ferring to the Thcbaid — not * Silvas 
Statianas,' the phrase which elsewhere 
— e.g. in Mr. Garrod's other passage^ 
from the Sylloge (III. 345 and V. 532) 
— N.H. uses to describe the less known 
and less quoted work, the Silvae. And 
a Staiitts Vetustissimiis there was and is 
still at St. Gall— a MS. of the Thebaid, 
not of the St'lvac — bound up with a 
mediaeval poem {Oedtpus m the Death 
0/ his Sons), No. 865, saec. xii. For* 
this information and for what follows 
about St. Gall I am indebted to the 
kindness of Professor Clark, to whom, 
being deeply interested myself in the 
problem of V, I went for enlightenment, 
and who instituted an inquiry into the 
matter on the spot. The monastery, 
he tells me, also possessed in the ninth 
century'' both a Thcbaid and an Achil- 
Icid, and later another twelfth-crntnrv 
Thcb^id, now at Zurich/ which might 
also bL' entitled ' vetustissimus,** 

As for • vetusti ' — let alone a * vetus- 
tissimus ' — of the, Silvae, Heinsius 

' In ;i letter (dated November SI. 19IS) 
which he permits me to quote. 

* C/. I 'ersiicftnis (Ur AfSS. der Stiftsbibl. 
von .^/. GaUen, ' C. Schcrrer (HaUc, 1875), 
p. 298. 

^ Cf. \V<ridm.ann, Bibtioihck von St. Gallen 
(St. C.illen, 1831). p. 422 : ' Statius in "i hebaide. 
... In alio libctio idem in Achillcidos.' 

* ' The Zurich MS. C. 62 (sacc. xii.) has the 
St. Gall mark on flf. 195, 207, and appears to 
be the MS. which is dcsoibrd by Sc heucluer 
(1713) in a MS. catalogue (c. 366) ot books 
removed from St. Gall to Zurich. It contains 
Stat, ThebaiSf Utrvius Honaraius de Jlnaiibus, 
Tke4^d$u de ntUura primarum syilabarum^ 

* Thus N.H. describes as 'w/t'rr/W,' Urbimis 
341, saec. xi.-xii. ; and Vatican. Palat. 1669, 
saec xii. partis prioris ; and as antiguissitmts 
Pa^is, 8001 (oliin Bemeggerianus), saec. xiL- 
xiii. The dates given for the three MSS.aie 



speaks for himself in the third of Mr. 
Garrod's passages from the Sylloge, viz. 
V. 532, to which allusion has already 
heen made. The letter is undated but 
seems to belong to i66g. It is addrc?5sed 
to a friend in Rome, * Falconerius,' and 
the relevant sentences run thus: ' P«r- • 
currebam Silvas Statianas aupeTi ad 
quas iam olim complura observavi, sunt 
enim mendosissimae etiamnum. Codies 
vehtttos tim Poemaits ntdlos ornmno in 
Bibltcth:ci~ invcniri opinor ; notae recen- 
tioris nonnullos, et si rariores et illos, 
scio hie illic extare. Vaticanos quinque 
cum volgatis libris in meos usus Lan> 
germannus rnmrniserat ante annos xv. 
sed schedae iliae naufragio nobis paullo 
post periere. Cum Vaticanum alia de 
causa adieris, r(^o, codices illos, et si 
qui alii postea accessere, inspicias, 
consulasque super locis hie a me anno- 
tatis," e.q.s. Not a word about the 
Vetustissimta. Not a bint of what 
might have been. No suggestion ' that 
there hath passed away a glory from 
the earth,' only a pathetic request for 
the liiicra scriptu of inferior copies, as 
the best evidence the writer can hope 
to obtain on the text. 

In regard to (6) 3, it is self-evident 
that the chief Silvae papers lost in the 
wreck were the collations of these 
Vatican copies ' notae recentioris,' 
which in 1659 N.H. is seeking to 
replace. What the 'meaealiaequeillius 
lucubrationes ' {Sylloge III. 345) were, 
we can only conjecture, but after what 
has been said it would seem to be 
in the hi;^4icst degree improbable that 
they included anything at all relating 
to the * Vetustissimus Poggii.' . 

The Sylloge h a badly indexed book, 
and between the covers of its five btdky 
volumes it may contain other evidence 
on the point.^ My inquiry has been 
confined to the three pa^^sagcs irulicati- d 
at the outset. It is a thankless task tu 
spoil a good story which one would be 
only too happy to believe ; but on the 
evidence before us Mr. Garrod cannot 
yet be said to have made out a case. 

D. A. S. 



those assigned to iheiii by Dr. H. M. liannistcr, 
Mr. J. P. Gilson, and M. Omont respectively. 

" Professor Phillimore in a foouiote refers to 
* S^llo^e V. p. 265'; but this must be a mis' 
pnnt ; V. ]>. 36$ contains no mention of Statiiu. 
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NOTES 



nEPISKEAH:^. 

The following note first appeared in 
an article dealing with ancient coin 
dies which was published in tbeiV^«i«ts- 
viatic Chronicle for 1916.* It has been 
suggested that readers of the Classical 
Rci'icK' would be interested in a point 
which is of a literary and philological 
rather than of a strictly namismatic 
interest, and I have accordingly made 
an extract firom my longer article, with 
certain additions and changes. 

iXK* Ml TK ri. rtMiit' Atot ^av^yiam 

■Kiwrtt* fidXiffra, Kol rhv iyKparimrw 

An/ij^orif 474-476. 

Creon says : * Yet I would have thee 
know that o'er - stubborn spirits are 
iiKJnl (iften humbled ; 'tis the stiffest 
iron, baked to hardness in the fire, that 
thou shall oftenest see snapped 'and 
shivered.* So Jebb translates, and in 
his note gives ' tcmpctrd to hardness ' for 
oTTTov . . . TrepKTKcXij. Blumner, Tech- 
nologie IV. p- jiS, has similarly — and 
almost wilfully— gone wide of the mark 
in '=-i\in^^ that we must not a«sume 
a knowledge of technical detail in 
Sophocles, that Creon*s words refer 
not to steel in the makin^j but to the 
finished article, and that the meaning 
is that the liardest steel is often most 
easily broken.* 

Tt is curious that nri'^hrr I^lQmner 
nor jebb saw a flaw in this explanation, 
for they both wrote at some length on 
Ajax 646 f. : 

i-rayd' ua>,f)6^ vdi-fiiJifJiti/roi x/xJ'*** 
0t'€i r' idrj\a Koi ^pavlvra ntpi'irrtTai • 
KotiK far' ifXvrov oiS^y, iW aXiffrrrai 

Ki7^ yAfi, 9t tA Sfif' (Kixpriptm r^, 
/3a^^ alif)pot uit. i9iMw9iiw vrifM 
V(>6t rijffie r^t ywmch • 

64^52. 

Sophocles knew the technical details 
perfectly well— whom better might we 

t A Dekadrachm by Kinmn ami a note on 
Creek coin dies {Numismatic Chronicle, 1916^ 
p^j. IT3-132). 

' Dean Plumptrc's translation also gives 'the 
ripid steel baked in the furnace. . . 'Tem- 
pered' and 'steel ' both give an crronf^ous 
impression, ' steel ' being quite indefensible. 



expect to know them than the sop of 

So[)hiIlos tfie rich armourer ' — and I 
am unwilling to believe that by orrrov 
. . . irepta/ctXri in the passage from the 
Antigone he meant, as Jebb and 
Bliimner held, the finest tempered 
steel, as thouj^h he had written otttov 
Kot he 0a<f)i}i Trepia/eeKif. But in the 
passage of the Ajax the technical know- 
ledge whirh enables him to use fia<f>ij 
of the bath for tempering steel would 
of coarse tell him that an earlier process 
of heating the metal was implied, and 
would he understood by all who coald 
understand this meaning of ySo^i;. 

The fact is that iron merely hardened 
in the fiiL' and not tempered by im- 
mersion IS left brittle, and this, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is the meaning of 
veptffKtXf^; hence 

--not an fncourai^in^ commentary on 
the work of the ancient smiths and a 
bad advertisement for the family 
foundry if it really referred to the 
finest tempered steel which they could 
produce. Besides, * tempered steel ' as 
a translation for oirrdv . . . vepuntekij 
in the Antigone passage makes Creon's 
onslaught lose point, as he is concerned 
with his obstinate and undisciplined 
citizens, not those who, like Ajax, are 
of a finer metal. 

Translate nepta-KeXij, then, in the 
Antigone by 'brittle': 'Stubborn spirits 
arc often humbled just as hard iron 
passing through the fire becomes brittle 
and is easily broken.' For this mean- 
ing the W(Mds vtMhfro^ (skeleton) and 
dtf-ffeXifv (dried), which come from the 
same root, are apt cnmparisons ; and 
compare 'brittle' with the metapboircal 
meaning ' stubborn,' which has cor- 
rectly been used to render 7r€p«r*eX6t? 
<f)ph'e^ in A jax 649, where Jebb quotes 
our line from the /l;i^i)70»<r, and says: 
' Thus the associations of the word lead 
naturally to his ncxl thoupht.' Possibly 
.so: but certainly not because irept- 
<rK€X7f<i when used in this association 
means * finely tempered ' ; for in that 
case the metaphorical equivalent would 
not be ' stubborn ' but a word meaning 
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* hard ' in some good sense"-^. daunt- 
less or morally stroog. 

S. W. Grose. 



THE MILITARY ROADS OF 
AGAMEMNON. 

Evidence for the kingship of Aga- 
memnon over the whole of Greece is 
found in the existence of what are 
called military roads. Remains of 
roads have been discovered in the 
vicinity of Mycenae, but Dr. Leaf, 
admitting that it involves ' passing 
beyond the actual evidence into infer- 
ence,' argues for a 'system* of such 
roads leading to the more distant parts 
of Greece (Homer and History, 22411). 
That, he thinks, need not surprise us, 
seeing that such highroads are really a 
necessity of central goverument. 

The remains are described in the 
works of Schliemann, Schuchhardt, and 
others. There are traces of three roads 
leading north to the Isthmus, and of 
one leading south to Tiryns. But 
there scc:ti- to be no ground for saying 
they extended beyond ihe Isthmus. 
The remains— of paved roadway, cul> 
verts, and protecting fortifications — 
are of the ' Cyclopean ' kind. If there 
were such roads outside the Pelopon- 
nesus, some traces must study have 
survived, but no reference is quoted, 
even from classical authors. 

A system of roads of such calibre, so 
to spieak, could hardly have escaped 
notice. A Cyclopean hifyhway along 
the Isthmus past the Scironian Rocks 
must have been famous. is it 

stated that made roads for chariots 
were found to be a necessity in any of 
the other ancient empires, as Assyria 
and Egypt* in which this particular 
machine was used in warfare. On the 
other hand, that such roads were not a 
necessity to an ancient emfMre is dearly 
shown from India. It has been said, 
and there is no reason to question the 
assertion, that Moghuls and Marathas 
alike never had a mile of made road 
away from their capitals, nor had their 
early predecessors who, like Agamem- 
non, used war chariots. And again, it 
must not be forgotten that a system of 
roads converging on Mycenae would 

MO. CCtXXI. VOL. XXXII. 



constitute a danger to its rulers. It 
would help, and even suggest and 
invite, a coalition against the central 
power, the wealth of .which, in times 
when the hand of every tribe or state 
was against its neighbour, would of 
itself tempt those of inferior status and 
resources. I read in the CorUemporary 
AVt iVt£' for March, 1917, p. 377, that it 
was the great roads which Rome con- 
structed across the Brenner that proved 
her undoing by facilitating the passage 
of th:? barbarian hordes from the north. 
And again, Agamemnon, it Emperor of 
Greece, would have had in his fleet, 
which could have landed troops at any 
of the good harbours on the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Corinth, a simpler 
means than by the long detour by land 
through the Megarid and Boeotia of 
reaching unruly subordinates in Central 
or Northern ureeoe, or of hampering 
or cutting the communications of an 
invading force. 

We must conclude that the roads 
were for a merely local purpose, and 
the one which we can conjecture con- 
sists with P.L'rnrd's tbcorv. The roads 
were made to help traffic from the 
southern and eastern seas through the 
mountains to the Gulf of Corinth and 
the western seas beyond, and we may 
see in the fact that three led north 
from Mycenae, an indication of the 
extent of the trade. One roadway 
would suffice in the plain, where the 
passing of animals going in opposite 
directions would be a simple matter. ' 
It would be different in the hills, as 
anyone can understand who has had 
experience of mountain tracks regularly 
used by strings of pack bullocks. Cp. 
p. 58 of the Rise of the Greek Epic". 

A. She WAN. 

St* Amdrmt* 



GENERAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 
IN GREEK. 

In Classical Review XXXI. Nos. 3-4 
(1917^ Professor J. A. Smith raised a 
question to which I have* hesitated to 
reply, not from any dubiety as to the 
answer, but rather because I doubted 
whether I correctly understood him. 

I. In connexion with Plato Rep, X. 
596 A <I8o9 wav T* ixatrrov tfMk»- 

II 
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oh ravrou 6vo^a im<^ipofjLev, Professor 
bmilli asks : ' Is it possible for a relative 
clause with the simple h and its verb 
in the indicative to express generality 
or specify a group of prnups ?* 

Certainly. Not only so, but Sut inth 
the subjonctive, which Professor Smith 
seems to desiderate, would have a 
differeat, and here totally inappropriate, 
meaning. There is no difference in 
point oigemrality between the indicative 
and the subjunctive: only the indica- 
tive assumes a fact, the subjunctive 
makes a hypothesis. ' AU 5 is P ' » in 
Greek, if S is * a fixed collection cf 
groups,' a icrriv — , and not at all a &v r). 
I do not wish to labour a point which 
almost any page of Plato or Aristotle 
would illustrate. I take a text at 
random. It happens to be the Ethics, 
and in the opening chapter I read &v 
8* tltrl re\i} Jivh irapcL ra? -rrpd^ei';, Iv 
rovTOi^ ^eXrlco 7rt'<^)i;/ct Tav iv€prf€iu)v ra 

epya. To appreciate the point let any- 
one contrast Plato PhoMo 75 D ir«pl 

airavratv oU ivt<Tt^parftl^6fu0a to h €<m 

with Plato Lesr^. 855 E rSwU^hnmf 
haa dv eluai Kaipia So«^. 

2. Professor Smith ^rther doubts the 

transl itioii nf Tavjli' n\-op..a as *a com- 
mon name,' which he tliinks would 
rather be koivov opopa,, and he suggests 
that it means ' the same name as before.' 
This is wholly mistaken. See, for 
example, Plato Phaedo 103 E i<mv 
, . . nrepl ivta Tm» rotovrwt «3<rr« fiif 
fjMPOp a&vi Tii tlMoi a^iovff&eu rov attrov 

Jxl ktanrep jj : which is predsdy paral* 

lei to the Republic passage and where 
no pedantry could suggest 'the same 
name as before.' The fact is that the 
* common name' is expressed indif* 

ferently by koivov, ev, ravTov. 

To avoid misunderstanding I should 
note that, under certain circumstances 
into which I cannot here enter, the use 
of a with the indicative tends to en- 
croach upon o with av and the subjunc- 
tive even in hypothetical generality. 
This is espedally the case in uhieiiUM 
and sn in poetry, but is by no means 
confined to poetry. Soph. 0. T. 1409 
iXV ev yap ad^y fvr h fi7)8e Spav 
KaXov. Aristotle Eih. N. I. 3 (1094^) 



precisely as Plato Apol. VI. h p-ij o7^a 
oi/Bk oiop^t elSevat. In all these cases 
a with dv and the subjunctive would be 
possible : whereas in the passage of the 
Republic in qnestion it would, in any 
appropriate sense, be inconceivable. 

A. W. M AiK. 

£dMitfgM Utdvtrdfy* 



THUCYDIDES IL 48. 8. 

alrrh^ rs vo<nj<ra^ koI awro? l^oiv 
^Aov? •n-daxovra^. Discussed by 
Richards (C. Q, VII. 245), who proposed 
for the second avrov to read voXXov?, 
nnr! by Rhys Roberts {C. Q. VIII. 16), 
who defends the text ; lastly by Post- 
gate (C/. Rev. XXyill. [1914], p. 84) 
who proposes avro ISwv. 

Professor Rhys Roberts rightly de- 
fends the text. He might have made 
it a little clearer that m.Mf-Mv is an 
' eye-witness,' so that airroi in no way 
repeats the first auro?. 

Most of us are familiar, like Professor 
Postgate, with the curious Thucydidean 
use of ay TO in general reference : But — 

I. Its position here would be in- 
tolerable. 

3. , . . traarxfoanm is not Greek 
for TavrrfV rifv voaov vo<rown<v;. 

3. '7rd<rxpvra<i is precisely right. As 
0 va$€ov means the ' victim,' so 0 ira#w 
Xmv means the 'patient*' I need not 
accumulate cxamples—t .q'. Plato IU» 
public 410 A rov9 fiv^y«t« . . . 

$epam 6 a mm , ro^ ^ . . . into^^^ 
mar idaowh rotW Se xmrk r^v ^^v^ij^ 
Kaico^tjeh xeu avuiTox/^ avrol airoxre- 
vowriv'f To yovp dpiarw, e^, avroh re 
re?« wd<Tx°^*'^ TP iv^^^t tfirm 
v4^vrcu: which 18 just the usis in 
Tbncydides. 

A. W. Mair. 



VIRGIL, AEN, VIXL 9a 

Ergo iter inceptum celerant minora tecundo. 

Labitur uncta vadis abies : mirnntur et undae. 

CoNiNGTON s note says ' rumore 
mtmdo* is rightly taken by Cerda to 
mean the cheering of the crews. Bat 
was it a time for 'prosperous cries* 
(Mackail), or even for 'the cheerful 
strain or the rowers* chant * (A. Sidg- 
wick) ? War has broken out ; all 
Latium is ablate ; Aeneas is Inirrying to 
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get assistance, first hom Evander, thea 

wherever else he can. He must row his 
two biremes quickly up the river to 
Pallanteum, tnthoat advertising his 
whereabouts to all and sundry any more 

than need be. The editors tell us that 
line 90 was already a puzzle in the time 
of Servius, who mentions with appro- 
bation the reading ' nimone secundo ' 
— Rumo being, he avs, an old name for 
the Tiber. Ti. Dunatus fancied that 
tumor meant the noise of the waters. 
That is to say, the ancient commenta- 
tors didn't know what to make of 
mmore sectmdo. But in Mosella 22 
Ausonius has ' amoena fluenta | subter- 
labentis tacito ruvmrf "Mosellae.' That 
is to say, Ausonius took rwnorc in Aen, 
8. 90 to mean the rushing flow of water. 
In this instance the poet is better inter- 
preted by the poet than by the com- 
mentator. Runiore here means ' with 
flow of waters.' But why then secundo ? 
Father Tiber has smootned his waters 
for Aeneas ; but Aenea" i«5 ?till voyaging 
up-stream, not down. Therefore secundo 
here must mean 'second ' 'next after' 
* astern."* Who put the full-stop at 
iecundo? Not Vergil, I suspect, but 
some librarius, some more or less 
modern editor. The stop should he at 
celerant, and not a full-stop even there, 
for rumor c secundo, ablative absolute, 
goes mainly indeed with iabiiwr of 91 — 
, glides on, with rush of waters in the 
wake' — bnt f»lso connects quite closely 
with celerant of 90 : the waters ' swept 
behind ; so quick the run * (Tennyson, 
The Voyage, Stanza 2). 

Translate : ' So then the voynpe 
begun they quickly speed : with purling 
w^ the weU-pitdiea keel glides 00 the 
waters.' 

E. J. Brooks. 



CICERO, AD. ATT, VIII. 4. 

Dionysius quidern tuus potius quam noster, 
cuius ego cum satis cognossem mores, tuo Umen 
potius stabam iudicto quam meo, ne tui quidem 
Ustimonii, quod ei saepe apud uie dederas, 
vcriius superbum se pcaebuit in fomina, quam 
putavit nostram fore. 

The difficulty in this passage is the 
use of ' vereri * with the genitive. 
In Tynell's edition, CtMro in Ats 



Letters^ p. 252, Reid suggests that some 
word on which ' testimonii ' depended 
has most likely dropped out, and 
remarks that possibly 'vtrba' has been 
lost before 'veritus.' 

The present writer suggests the in- 
sertion of ' veriiatcm ' before ' veritus,' 
so that the passage woidd md : 

ne tui quidem testimonii . . . veritatem veri- 

nis . . . 

The jingle in ' veritatem veritus ' is not 
difficult to parallel in Latin. The 
following instances may be given : 

Cicero : 

(a) Judices, quos fames magts quam fama 

commovit (AU. IV. 15). 
(p) Facie magts qtuun luetiis ridicttioa (^AU. 

I. 13- 2)- 

(f) Moles molestiarum (De Orat. I. § a). 
\d) Pleniore ore {Ue Off. I. 18. 61). 
(tf) Ciceroni in Epistulis excidit, mihi res 
invisae visae suat, Brute {^Ad Btuium). 
Terence : 

(J) Inccptio-;t amentium haud aniantinm 

{A ruin a, 1. 3. 13). 
Plautus : 

Kg) Hodk bunc dolum dolamus (i/iV. Gl. 
3.3.64). 

Livv : 

(/) Oneralus magis quam honoralus (27. 

30- 4). 
Lucretius : 

(0 Peaitua penetiafia (L 599). 
Also : 

O) Aceracerbus. 

Qt) Non Iwiios est sed onus* 

M. Kean. 

Collegiate School, 



LIVY XXIV. fl6^* 

Avcnis mrilMis animisqne essrae ne tempus 

terrerentur fciTum quosdam expfd-rr.'f^ rerne- 
bat turn omissis pro se precious pueliis ut 

taken paicsieBt onre iastiiU. 

This is the reading of P. Some later 
NfSS, have tereretur for terrerentur. It 
is generally agreed that the last syllable 
oi this word conceals the ut which 
seems to be required with cemebat. 
The editors rewrite the sentence in 
various ways, but none of them make ' 
anjrthing satislactoiy out of cassae. I 
believe that cassae is the mutilated relic 
of incassum: with this alteration and 
the generally accepted adoption of 
tereret ut and the easy omission of turn 
between cemebat and omissis a reason- 
able sentence results : ' On their turning 
a deaf ear to her ^reattes, to avoid 
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fruitless waste of time, when she saw 
some of them drawing their swords, 
she ceased to plead for herself and 
implored them at least to ^are her 



young daughters.' For the slight 
redundancy of ineassum ne taupus tcrcret 
cp. X. 29* vana ineassum iactare tela. 

A. G. Peskett. 



REVIEWS 



DE PLLTARCHO SCRIPTORE ET PHILOSOPHO. 



De Plutarcho Scriptore et Philosopho 
Scripsit J. J. Hartman, Lit. Hum. 
Dr. in Universitate Lugduno-Batava, 
Professor Ordinarius Lugduni Bata- 
vorum. Octavo. One vol. Pp. 
X + 690. Leyden: E.J. Brill, igi6. 

On January 12, 1807, an explosion on 
a barge in the river at Leyden caused 
the pen to drop from the band of David 
Wyttenbach, when his continuous 
commentary on Xhi^Mrralia of I'lntarch 
had nearly reached the ead ot ihe 
D€ E apud Delphos (p. 392 D), Wytten- 
bach has described the incident in 
several letters ; the pen was never 
resumed for Plutarch, unless to add to 
the Ind^ Graeciiatis, which appeared 
in 1821, a year after the author's death. 
He had akeady (1795-1800) completed 
the laborious task undertaken in 1788 
for the Oxford University Press, by the 
completion, under difficulties caused 
by the European War, of a complete 
texti with revised Latin translation and 
critical notes. He had also, in 1772, 
brought out a detailed commentary on 
the sera numinu vindiciaf which 
<was reprinted at Oxford in the last 
volume of the general commentary' 
(1821). In Wyttenbach's own judg- 
ment, this was a work more suited to 
bis power than thatlaiger undertaking, 
intended to cover the whole of Plu- 
tarch*s works. 

In the century which has intervened 
much has been excellently written on 
Plutarch the man and the moralist. 
On the literary and philological side of 
his works as a whole there has been 
little to help, with the exception of 
Volkmann's study on the life and 
writings (1869), which is philosophical 
in scope* hut includes a very careful 
study as to date and authenticity, of all 



the principal pieces of the Moralia, 
and the Teubner text (1888-1896). 
There has been nothing of the complete- 
ncss of Professor Hartman's present 
volume, which supplies a detailed 
estimate of each piece in itself^ and in 
relation to Plutarch's life and other 
works, not omitting the IJve^, and 
several pages of critical notes on each. 
M. Hartman is an enthusiast, and 
views his author in relation to modern 
ideals and to the personalities which 
are most alive for himseli. Besides 
papers, literary and critical, which have 
appeared in Mnemosyne, he has written 
much in the vernacular on Plutarch, 
and has translated many of his works. 
His new book, and especially the 
Epihs^m, which he charges his readers 
to take up hrst, may be taken to be a 
recapitulation or revision of the sab- 
stance of De AvondxoH da Hridendoms 
(2 vols., Le3'den, 1910), now served rip 
for the benefit of the residuum * <jui 
Belgice nescimns/ and will be heartily 
welcomed. The author writes the 
sound and attractive Latin which we 
expect from a pupil of Cobet, and a 
succ^sor to the traditions of Hemster- 
huys, Ruhnken, and Wjrttenbach. 

We have in the Moralia a tangled 
mass of writings of different authenticitv 
and value— eighty -three pieces in all, 
besides fragments. Many readers will 
be content with Montaigne's method, 
which was that of the Danaids, to dip, 
and throw to waste, and dip again. It 
was recommended to him by Plutarch's 
light touch, the liberality with which 
he suggests a train of thought and 
passes on. The intrinsic importance 
of some of the dialogues and the charm 
of the author set us seeking for a more 
definite clue, if one is to be found. 
We look to chronology, but it is just 
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here that there is little to help ub. It 

is agreed that Plutarch was born about 
A.D. 50, and was living about a.d. 125, 
but within those limits little can be 
stated as definite fact. It is agreed 
also that the Lives, as a M-holc, were 
written at Chaeronea and in later life, 
in the main after the Moralia were 
complete. A few pieces supply their 
own date. The De tranquillitaU animi 
must, as Dr. Mahaffyr has pointed out» 
be earlier than the death of Vespaaiao, 
because it contains a remark that no 
Roman emperor had so far been suc- 
ceeded by bis son. So the De sera 
numinis vintUcta must be later than 
that event. Such indications are 
surprisinp^ly few in so discursive and 
unreserved a writer; they are fewest 
when he writes most at his ease, in the 
Symposiacs, 

Volkroannbaslooked to philosophical 
content for a cine. Professor Hartman 
has found one in the conception of 
Plutarch as a * Physician of the Soul* 
('mcntium medicus'). The phrase is 
used by Plutarch himself in the De 
tranquilliiate animi, but the metaphor is 
of course much older. It has been 
applied to him by M. Charles L^v^ue 
in an article which appeared in the 
Revue de^ Deux Mondes of 1867 fvol. 71, 
p. 725), being a review of M. Gniard's 
■work De la morale de Plutarque, inspired 
by a recent visit to Boeotia, a sympa- 
thetic and beautiful study. M. Grdard 
had shown in his concluding chapter 
that Plutiirch's lofty morality stopped 
at the individual, anJ Ji I not rise to tike 
larger conceptions of the later Stoics or 
of Christianity. M. Lev^que finds in 
him a moralist bom, with an unfiiiling 
tact in discerning and treating the 
inhrmities of other men, which he 
applied to the amelioration of his own 
countrymen in an age of decadence 
(M. Hartman will not allow that phrase 
to pass, see p. 661), by reawakening in 
them the triple sense of domestic 
virtue, of patriotism, and of religion. 
M. Hartman adopts the formula and 
^ives it a somewhat concrete applica- 
tion; It becomes a nucleus about which 
the scanty records of Plutarch's life take 
form and substance, and the works fall 
into a reasonable order. The definition 
is made to cover several vocations; 



those of schoolmaster, tutor of resident 

pupils, family adviser and referee, and 
composer of manuals to meet special 
moral needs. Nor were these services 
gratultoas; we are to think of the 
young Boeotian as making his way 
among other Greeks who reached the 
capital, and were rewarded by the 
liberality of leading Romans, whether 
directly given, or by facilities for profit- 
able publication, rather than as the 
amateur member of a wealthy family to 
whom professional gains were matter 
of indifference. 

The sketch which is presented to us 
of Plutarch's career Is stated with much 
conviction, somewhat as follows : 

He was born at Chaeronea in a.d. 47, 
and, after spending parts of his youth at 
Athens and in general travel, reached 
Rome at the age of thirty, and stayed 
there till he was forty-five (a.d. 77-92), 
with the exception of a short return 
to his home about the year 80. Soon 
after his arrival he brought himself 
under the notice of leading Romans by 
lectures of a ' sophistical ' type, of which 
the De fortuna Ronuinorum and the De 
Alcxandri Magni fortuna aut virtute 
are specimens. When he returned to 
Chaeronea for good, be left behind him 
in Rome a school, or in-.titntion, of 
which his brother Timon remained as 
president. Timon's wife Aristylla (to 
be identified with the Arionylla of Pliny 
(Ep. I. 5) was the friend and corre- 
spondent of Plutarch's Timoxena. At 
Chaeronea Plutarch devoted himself to 
study, especially that of the Roman 
language and literature, and composi- 
tion. He also undertook municipal 
duties, and became a priest of the 
temple at Delphi, probably as a suc- 
cessor to his close friend Theon, with 
whom he had co-operated in the work 
of restoration and endowment. It vras 
no period of decadence, indeed pro- 
vinciai life was in its golden age under 
the emperors of the later first century. 
Plutarch had never heard of a bad 
emperor Tiberius or a bad emperor 
Domitian (p. 489 ff.). The few refer- 
ences to these emperors are enume- 
rated, but one mention of Domitian 
(Vit. pHblicolac c. 15), which shows 
little reverence for his memory, is not 
among them. 
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M. Hartman ouers an interesting ad- 
dition to our knowledge of Plutarch's 
family circle. Wc hear much of his 
grandfather, his two brothers, and his 
sons, but little of his father, who is not 
mentioned by name. We know that he 
was a sportsman, the owner of winning 
horses, with no taste for discussions on 
etymology, with a i»bit of offering the 
sacrifice at the fiutiily meal, and a pre- 
ference for an orderly arrant^ement of 
places, and that on one occasion he 
gave his son a piece of shrewd advice 
worthy of a place in Bacon's Gcorf^c of 
the Mv:d or Sir Henry Taylor's States- 
man. We are now told that his name 
was Autobulus, which was borne by one 
of Plutarch's sons. An Antobulus is a 
speaker in the Amatarius, whom M. 
Hartman would like to identify with the 
son ; at any rate it cannot be the father. 
An Autobulns takes part in the pre- 
liminary dialogue of the De solUrtia 
animahumt and denounces, somewhat 
in the vein of Lucian, the Stoic doctrine 
that a sharp line is to be drawn between 
man and the other animals, and that 
man has no duties towards his fellow- 
creatures. This Autobulus speaks of 
himself as passionately fond of sport, 
and mentions a son who is a Platonist, 
and has found a new method of exposi- 
tion. Why may not this Autobulus be 
the father, and Plutarch the son ? 
Having raised the question, M. Hart- 
man inserts the name in the family tree 
and challenges contradiction. A diffi- 
culty is that an Autobulus is associated 
with Soclarus, apparently a friend of 
Plutarch's own age, in both the dialogues 
named. If this Autobulus be really 
Plutarch's father, it is a pity that we 
have not more discourses by one who 
could arpue so well. 

Which pieces amon^ the eighty- 
three may wc leave out of account as 
spurious ? M. Bemardakis has starred 
fifteen in his first si.\ volumes. As to 
most of these Volkmann and M. Hart- 
man agree. They agree iu approv- 
ing W)rttenbach's elaborate argument 
against the Dc lihcn's iducaitdis, and 
agree in thinking his judgment of the 
Consolatio ad Apolhntum much too 
favourable. M. Hartman will not hear 
of any doubts as to the Scptein sapicn- 
tnm convtvium, rejected by Volkmann, 



and does not refer to the oUkr dictum 
of Erasmus touching the De sera 
ftiiniinis vindicia. He would himself 
reject the De Exsilio, and perhaps 
the De amore prolis. He defends the 
De vUando acre alieno in a vigorous 
argument, and also the Dc mali^niii'-te 
Herodoti. He justifies Plutarch's., ap- 
parent want of svmpathy mth (he great 
historian, on tne ground that con- 
temporary writers were followinE^ his 
lead in decrying Boeotia, and that there 
is in Herodotus a ' levity ' to which he 
himself finds a counterpart in Ovid. 
The criteria may be thus stated : 

1. The final test of spuriousness is 
the feeling of those long conversant 
with the author. 

2. No external test, such as that 
of 'hiatus,' is of certain application. 
Plutarch has derided excessive scmpQ- 
lousness in avoiding the concurrence of 
vowels, but be is usually careful to avoid 
it himself, and cases of n^lect of the 
rule are mostly found in works which 
are otherwise under suspicion. But 
this cannot be erected into an absolute 
law, least of all as applied to ' collec- 
tions * made for future use. 

3. Any work of intrinsic merit comes 
from the writer under whose name it 
passes, since no one would have allowed 
such a work of his own to go abroad 
' wanting a head.' 

4. In almost all works ascribed to 
Plutarch there is much which is 
Plutarch's. This principle may be ap- 
plied to the Lives of the Orators, or to 
the PlaeUa PhUosopftorum, as to which 
important work our author has a word 
to say in rejoinder upon H. Diels. 

An instance of the application of these 
principles will be found in the defence 
of the second treatise on the Dc vita et 
pocsi Ilomcri (for the first so entitled is 
felt to be spurious). The author's 
learning (a favourite point of M. Hart- 
man's) is shown by his correct n j^pre 
ciation of Homeric words, and by his 
quoting a line so as to gtve its troe 
value to the digamma (which Aris* 
tarchus had failed to do). Then there 
is sound sense in his grasp of the jplot of 
the Iliai* Altogether the work is too 
good to have been allowed to pass under 
any name but that of its real author. 
Volkmann s arguments on the other 
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side are considered seriatim. To that 
drawn from style M. Hartman, with his 

usual fairness, capitulates, so far as to 
a.^ree to the modified verdict that the 
treatise is not Fiutarch's in its present 
form, bat contains matter which if 
thoroughly Plutarchian, provided that the 
significant words be duly stressed. 

The order in which pieces are ar- 
ranged is not wholly fortuitous. It may 
be due to Plutarch him!=olf that we have 
the De supcrstittone following; the Con- 
vtvfMm, as a corrective to Views about 
the miraculous. On the other hand, 
the De amoreprolis finds a place after the 
De fraiemo amore upon a hasty as- 
snmption that tbe oonteots were homo- 
geneous. The three pieces, two long 
and a shorter one, against the Stoics 
balance a like set of three against the 
Eptoareans. Tbe three ' Delphic 
Dialogues ' were written abontthe same 
time and form a series. 

Lucianic character has been already 
noticed in the De solkrtia animalium^ 
and it is ven' striking in the tittle 
GtyUus which follows it. 

The detached notes on points of text 
which loBow the gettml introduction to 
each piece are a very valuable part of 
the volume. There is much difficulty 
in the manuscript text of tbe M&nUiti, 
which varies greatly in different pieces, 
and reachf'^ it? climax in the De hide et 
Osiride and the Jjc jucie. Where the 
matter is outside tbe knowledge of the 
copyist he is content to leave a gap, or 
to write in some commonplace words. 
Wyttenbach has shown insight and 
good sense in seeing through the ob- 
scurity, and often recasts a sentence in 
the critical notes, embodymg the result 
in his revised translation. M. Hartmaa 
starts with the Teubner text ; he often 
complains that the editor might have 
shown greater boldness in placing in the 
text emendations which he mentions 
as suggested by Reiskc or Wyttenbach, 
or by Emperius, who is spoken of as a 
Reiske come to life again, or by himself. 
M. Hartman's own corrections often 
take the form of an omission of words 
which clog or obscure the sense, or of a 
plausible transposition ; but we must 
thank hun at the outset for the admir- 
able (raivovra for Oapovro^, of the dog 
Argus (457 A), where there is a vera 



coma for the copyist's blunder in his 
%noranoe of Homer. Every note 

touches a real point, and all should re- 
ceive the careful attention of any future 
editor. Whether any particular sug- 
gestion is to be adopted into the text 
must be settled by the conscience of the 
editor, in view of the ascertained habits 
of the copyist. 

The late lamented Herbert Richards 
contribincd to the Classical Review 
(Vols. XXVI II. and XXIX.) a series of 
critical notes, not nearly so namerous 
as those of M. Hartman to the Moralia^ 
extending to 602 B. Vol. XXVIII. 
contains, also a valuable paper by M. 
J. H. W. Strijd on the De Pythiae 
oraculis; and for the three Pythian 
Dinlos[ues we are assisted by Mr. W. R. 
i^aton's critical edition. It would be 
too much to expect a firequent con- 
sensus of these eminent scholars as to 
the passages treated or the mode of 
treatment ; it would carry great weight 
wherever it existed. Richards speaks 
with approval of M. Hartman's very 
attractive dwoto? tea i'j? (for icaBLarjst) in 
243 D,known to him through Mmmosynt^ 
The point taken by himself on 397 B, 
and supported by a weip^hty nri^ument, 
has not elicited a comment Irom the 
others. 

If a few scattered passages may be 
mentioned where an editor might per- 
haps wisely leave well alone, it is done 
merely in the cause of an academic 

iiToxy] : it is a great help, in all cases, 
that the point should have been raised : 

397 C T KnBSkov 8' tlnt'tv^ iifiis rows rov 'Ewir 

(d^Xof yip «{ col mMs vwa^p6' 
lUfM) ovK ion dta^vynv. 
M. Hartman wri^: *seiira cassa haec : 

insere fVdtrf post oiTor, apiissimain hubetts 
banc sententiam : apparci te guoque ad illam 
delabi philosophiani.' M. Stnjd would strike 
out Koi «Ms as inappropriate, and substitute 
np6s a^rovt. Now Wyttenbach's Index renders 
virotf>ipt<T0eu by Mabascere in vitium,' with three 
instances from the Moraiia ithe first 1572 C), 
where the verb is used abbokuely, and so else- 
where, in medical writers. Here it is 
surely nio*« telling, and more in keeping with 
the character of T^oethus, and with the tone of 
Theon's appeal to him, to say: 'They are all 
Epicureans now ; why, you yourself are on the 
downward trend,' then to add the logical, but 
unneeded, 'towards tbe Epicureans.' 

[In SymPos. V. 2 Boethus is 'the Epicurean' 
simply; from which M- Hartman elsewhere 
infers, quite fairly, a relatively late date for tbe 
Sytnposiacs.'\ 
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So above, 397 B : ^tt Jtt, I BAjtfr, xiw 

<pav\vrfpa rov Oiuipov Tavra 7fri;, ^i; von'iC<^^tv 
avra wtvotrjitivtu. rov 6tQv. Wyttenbach wouid 
insert K.hv jitXrwva, Mr. Paton (to;i^r<>r»pat, after 
0auXor(/>a ; the Teubncr editor would prefer to 
read Khv K&y fi^ i, M. Strijd xhv f simply. 
M. Hartman remarks : ' Rectissime B. k&v 
M ff, non enim periculum est ne raali sed ne 
^re^'i versus a deo facti videantur.' Is not 
Theon s tone of quiet irony best maintained if the 
text IS left uDclunif ed ? Even if the verses are 
below the standard .f Flomer, it docs not follow 
that the god is the author (of the worthless 
verses). The appeal to haodwritioff which 
follows is parallel. 

555 D : leal yap «' ^Uv StO^ ^o^f n* h 
■r^ Pi<f «al r« xP^vf Wapvw icacitv . . . 

Dirum soloecismum removit Naberus /»■ pro 
ay Icgendo.* This appears to be a normal case 
of (11- in the protasis, where the protasis is iuelf 
the apodosis of an incomplete hypothetical sen- 
tence, as in Plato /Vw/. 339 B. See Goodwin, 
Af . and T. s. 506. 

57S E ! 4lM«f iW irapa \vaw rir iVpiW o-trovdd- 
(mtrn oun»Ou<f>dyj}fuv. So the Teubner editor 
from an admirable emendarion of C. F. Her- 
mann, for which he gives no reference (it does 
not appear to be in that scholar's collected 
papers). M. Hartman finds the intended mean- 
ing obscure ; is it not, like traoa i^Kpdrr, top 
vnfTtpov above, 'on account of Lysis'? The 
Thesaurus recognises s^apa as equivalent to iiiu 
and the Lexicon of Ronitz has many Aristotelian 
mstances. An English vulgarism, ' I have had 
trouble enough along of you,' suggests a 
parallel. M. Hartman says above that Archi- 
damus was a Spartan, but Caphcisias is speak- 
ing at Athens and to aa audience imunly 
Athenian. 

579 C: Plato had said that hvtiv fJamp 
4»Aoyoi; X^^iv was a task for a highly trained 
ffeometrician. This appears to be regular 
Greek for ' the finding of two mean propor- 
tionals* between two terms, here i and 2 
(i :« ::a:^:;^:a); c/. 718 F and the yita 
Mantl/tf c 14. 

563 15 : Aridaeus asks tl ^"Xnov ^wrtrm rAv 
ciriAouror The answer is ori n-pd^c t /SAtmc 

W mwo9m^. Certainly the verbs had better 
change places. Hut a delicate question arises. 
Is It the copyist who intertnixed them, or is it 
Plutarch himself, and, if so, nuiy we, without 
impertinence, correct him under cover of cor 
wctmg his copyist? Again, in 813 E, ^oi 

pKtiruv avu rov o-Tparrjylov vpis to ^'jua. Kalt- 

wasser emends anri rod ^tjfutros irpis ri orpm- 
T^yiov, which must be what Plutatdi meant to 
write. But did he write it ? 

M. Hartman ts ahn^ careful in his acknow- 
ledgments, and will wish it to be pointed out 
that his excellent suggestion of trKiduaxw. in 
741 C IS to be found (ol fMovm VKM^Wat) in 
Wyttenbach's note. 

Turning from Plutarch the writer to 
Plutarch the philosopher, we have "^een 
that he deals equal measure to the 



Stoics and the Epicureans, but he deals 
it with a difference. He has little Baktilt 
to find with the Stoic tenets, unle-:;- c.i^. 
where he, as an animal lover, finds 
them hard and repulsive, but he cannot 
abide the Stoics. He hates the 
Epicurean system, its denial of a 
Providence, and the rank hedoDisro 
assockted with it, but he likes many 
Epicureans, and is aware that they have 
brought grace and cheerfulness into 
life. He was himself an Academic, of 
the pattern which was at onoe the 
oldest and the newest, that of Plato 
himself as revived by Antiochus of 
Ascalon {Vita Luculli c. 42). He was 
himself recognised as the highest living 
authority on Plato, whose works he 
knew so well that he could venture a 
negative statement, with a wealth of 
positive knowledge behind it: 'Plato 
has nowhere written that God geome- 
trises ' (718 C sup, 380). More than 
this, his aim is to be the Plato of his 
own day. In one instance he has over- 
done his part by introducing a Platonic 
myth into the 2)« sera numinis vindicUt, 
This is true criticism ; the reader does 
not, as he reads, see the details des- 
cribed, and the myth lacks the noble 
severity of that in the Gorgias. It 
might perhaps be fairer to PIntarch to 
look to the ingenious and interesting 
myth in the De fade or to that in the 
De gmio Socratis. In all his philosophy 
Plutarch looked first to edification; 
on the subject of the Antipnd s he 
may have exercised a curious economy, 
not wholly disbelieving, but afraid of 
the possible shock to people of weak 
nerves (p. 560). 

<i>iXo<ro^ta9 T^Xof 0§clkayia. The words 
are spoken by CleomtMTOtus the Lace- 
daemonian (410 A), a man of ample 
means and an enquiring spirit, and may 
be taken as coming from Plutarch him- 
self. In a kindred phrase, borrowed 
from Mcnander, Philosophy is the 
' Mystagogue of Life,' who stands by a 
man at his Initiation (765 A). This 
mystagogu assisted Plutarch in the 
grim details of the De hide ct Osiride, 
hard writing, as is truly remarked, and 
hard reading. The term is admirably 
developed in the eighth and following 
chapters of Mr. John Oakesmith's, The 
Religion 0/ Plutarch. That religion 
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nowhere finds finer expression than in 
the fragment De nmma, preserved by 
Stobaeus under the name of Themistius, 

but rescued for Plutarch by Wytten- 
bach. It bears a close relation to the 
De sera numinis vituticta, the speakers 
being the same. ' In a beautiful 
passage,' writes Mr. Onkesmith (p. 118) 
* Timon compares death to initiation 
into the Great Mysteries — an initiation 
in which gloom and weariness and 
perplexity and terror are followed by 
the shining of a wondrous light, which 
bmns on lovely meadows, whose 
atmosphere resounds with sacred voices, 
that tell us all the secret of the mystery, 
and whose paths are trod by pure and 
holy men. Timon concludes with 
Heraclitus that, if the soul became 
assuredly convinced of the fate awaiting 
it b«eaner, no power would be able to 
restrain it on earth,' 

' Si usquam,' writes M. Hartman 
(p. 685), ' hie ipsum Plutarchum agnos- 
cimus, illius Ammonii discipulum qui 
litterae E Delphicae praeclaram illam, 
ne Christianis quidem indignandam, 
dederit explicationero.' He refers to 
the glowing confession of the unity and 
permanence of God, specifically of the 
Apollo of Delphi, in contrast with the 

S^hemeral condition of man (p. 392 A), 
e finds a parallel in history for this 
fine outburst. He never reads it, he 
tells us (p. 167), without recalling an in- 
cident at the Confierence of Poissy, 1561. 
Therr the representative Reformers, 
headed by Th. Beza. met their opponents 
in the presence of the Queen- Mother 
and the Court. When admitted, before 
entering upon points of doctrine and 
discipline, they fell on their knees and 
recited a confession of profound 
humility, in a form already brought 
into use at Geneva by Calvin. How 
far the spirit of the two confessions 
agrees theologians will decide ; the com- 
parison is a striking one. The incident 
is recorded by Beza himself in the first 
Volume of his History. 

In connexion with this firagmeot, two 
interesting points are raised, as to which 
we must ask a serious question. M. 
Hartman quotes the lines of Lucretius 
(III. 31-58), in which the poet refers , 
not only the general enfceb!ement of 
human hfe and the lowering of motives, 



but also specific crimes, to the fear of 
death. Sellar mentions this as*a diffi- 
culty {Rotnan Poets of tke Republic, 

c. XIII.), and appears to Cfive it up. As 
Thucydides, in his account of the plague 
at Athens, ascribes both neglect of 
duties and also positive misdoings to 
the lear cf imminent death, is it possible 
that, if ihe end of the poem had readied 
us in a complete form, some clue would 
have been given ? However that may 
be, is there really anything in this 
fragment to suggest the same train of 
thought ? And again, does the thought 
of a self-sought death underlie the 
words quoted from Heraclitus, or those 
of Plutarch? The liragment is short 
and readily accessible, and the two 
questions may be left to readers. 

M. Hartman is clear (see p. 114} that 
Plutarch was wholly uninfluenceid by 
Christian th ught. Nor does he sug- 
^es.t, if \v(j may venture a negative 
statemuiit about so intricate a volume, 
that he gave any lead in the direction of 
Neoplatonism. 

We have in this volume an invaluable 
guide to all the works of the ' Mentium 
Medicus.' M. Hartman's own pre- 
ference is with those which convey a 
direct moral, with the Non posse and its 
attractive picture of the life of simple 
duty, the De vitanio aere alieno and its 
warning to a small municipality against 
overborrowing, with the Dc tranquilii- 
taU animi and theDe ffavmliuae; and 
it is just on these that thr reader needs 
the helping hand of an enthusiast. We 
arc grateful to M. L^v^que for the key 
phrase, and to M. Hartman for its de* 
vrlnj)ment It may not touch ever}' 
side of the mental activity of this 
'Boeotian Squire,' as Dr. C. Bigg has 
called him, but it will help us to become 
famiHar with his love of the Greeks, his 
admiration of the Romans, and his 
charitableness to all, with bis en-, 
lightened views about women, his de- 
light in animals, the cheerfulness of his 
religion, his recoil from pretence and 
unreality, and his occasional and ami- 
able inaccuracy. 

A short list of Errata is appended, but 
even a superficial reading shows that 
this must be multiplied many tiroes. 
Most of the errors are trivial, and only 
a£fect the eye, though when 'qui' is 
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printed fbr 'quin ' (p. 3S9, 1. 15) or 
'minor' for 'miror' (p. 658, last line) 

the mbd receives a slight check. In 
p. 502, 1. 10 from bottom, we should 
surely read 'locus.* Personal names 
are several times interchanged. In 
p. 505, 1. 4, Herodotus, and in p. 657, 
1. 19, Homer, seem to have ousted 
Plutarch himself. The name Autobulus 
is several times replaced by Aristobulus, 
ajjd once (p. 1. 5) by Autolycus. 
These are small matters, but so excellent 
a book will no doabt be soon called for 
again, perhaps in a time of less stress 
*hao the present, and an experienced 



press-reader could set them right in a 
day. He would call attention to a point 

of prosody on p. 285, I. 7 from bottom. 
The punctuation and numeral references 
are correct and careful throughout ; of 
the latter perhaps the only misleading 
instance is in the list of Errata itsdf, its 
first item should run ' p. 15, 1. 6.' 

The tables and indices appended are 
very useful so far as they go ; a fuller 
index, especially of persons as' Bocthus,' 
but also of subjects as * Antipodes ' or 
*suicidium,' would be of great assistance. 

A. O. PRICKARD. 



OBST'S DER FELDZUG DBS XERXES, 



Der FeJdzug des Xerxc-. Von E. ObST. 
Klio. Zwolftes Beiheft. 1913. 

A SURVEY of the whole evidence for the 
Persian War in the light of modern 
cnticism would certainly be welcome. 
It is now sixteen years sinoe Dr. 
Grundy's book appeared, and much has 
been done in the interval. Hence Obst's 
book seemed likely to be useful, although 
some of his previous contributions t» 
Herodotean criticism (as to the account 
of the hippopotamus in Klio XIV., and 
as to the Scythian Bridge) were the 
reverse of happy. 

He has certainly studied the works 
of his predecessors, and has paid well- 
deserved respect to tiie contributions of 
English scholars (with one important 
exception to be mentioned later); not 
only Dr. Grundy and Dr. Macan's big 
books, but Mr. Monro's articles in the 
Journal 0/ HeiiaucSiudiefMtconstBM^ 
quoted. 

But it must be said at once that his 
work IS most disappointing, and that 
from his 218 large pages, it is only here 
and there that any thing of value can 
be gained. As specimens of new points 
may be mentioned an ingenious conjee- 
ture as to the Aeginetan contingent 
(iiat. VIII. 46, pp. 70, 71) and the 
suggestion as to Sciatbus, p. 96. 

It would be unfair to expect of him 
any contribution to Histor>' in the wide 
sense; his aim is * Quellenforschung.' 



But it may be remarked that his his- 
toicai insight mto a situation can be 
gauged from his remark about the 
pathetic story of Theraander (Hdt. iX. 
16), ' Der heulende Reiser ist cine gar 
zu komische Figur ' fp. 180), and his 
power of gauging probability from die 
fact that he believes that Xerxes' project 
of a mole from the mainland to Salamis 
was a serious operation (pp. 15, 154). 

His treatise must be judged, how* 
ever, as a criticism of our evidence in 
detail, and especially 'of that of Herod- 
otus. It may be said at once that his 
arrangement is very unfortunate. He 
bcc'ins with a sketch of the whole cam- 
paign (twenty-four pages), which in 
some places can only be understood by 
a reference to the later sections (this at 
least was my own experience), and 
follows this with ten pages of ' y uellen- 
abriss.* All the points in these thirty- 
four pages, i.e. nearly a sixth of toe 
whole book, might either have been 
taken for granted, or worked in later — 
as in. fact many of them are. 

Even as a criticism of the evidence 
Herr Obst's book is very unsatisfactory'. 
His two main aims seem to be to show 
how much Herodotus is indebted to a 
supposed ' schriftlichc Vorlage,' and to 
vindicate the value of the later authori- 
ties — e.g. of Diodorus, Plutarch, and 
even Ctesias — against Herodotus. 

With regard to the first point (for the 
' Vorlage ' we may refer to pp. 58-60, 
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134), he has of course been antici- ting out whole passages that seem to 

pated by others^ e^. by £. Meyer him improbable. The loxuiy of the 

iForsch. II. 23-2). Special importance Persian army train (Hdt VII. 83) IB 

is attached by Obst to it for the section made to be a mere invention of Hero- 

duaiuig with Xerxes' march (Hdt, VII. dotus, because it would * hinder' and 

26-132). But elsewhere be coDtinually not ' facilitate mobility.' It would do 

refers to 'Vorlagen,' which were common such critics of Herodotus good to study 

to Herodotus and to Ephorus {e.g. the accounts of Oriental armies in the 

p. 55 as to the march to Tempe). He field which have been given by Jinghsh- 

never attempts, however, to deal with men who have seen and conquered 

the real difficulty to these 5upq:es- them. But has a German prcifessor 

tions. What were these * Voriagen,' ever been known to quote this kind 

which survived so long, to which Hero- of authority ? Still more bold is the 

dotus owed his excellence, and to which excision of the whole story of the first 

his additions are * worthless '? A pas- mission of Sicinnus (pp. I40-I),and what 

sage on p. 98 may be quoted as typical is the most reckless of all, the denial of 

of Obst's method: 'xhe clearness of the encircling movement of the Persiaii 

the geographical information and the fleet outside Salamis (pp. 150-1). This 

description of the weather and the second fact, which is related by two 

storm is excellent, so that the whole contemporary authorities and which is 

chapter may be assigned to the " Vor- denied by none, must have rested on 

lage "; in VII. i8g-igi the WOrthkss the evidence of hundreds of e\'e- 

tradition begins again.' witnesses. Yet it has to go becarse it 

It is difficult to believe m excellent will not square with Obst's theory uf 

written anthorities which survived to the Perskm numben. 

the next centur}', and which yet have But such arbitrary methods of criti- 

left no trace in Greek literary history, cism are believed in by many ; it is old- 

Herodotus's many ancient critics would fashioned to question their value. It 

surely have told us something as to remains then to give evidence that Obst 

these authentic sources if they had does not practise his own methods well, 

existed. In the first place he does not show 

With regard to the second point, an suiequate knowledge of his anthori- 

Obst carries to an extreme the modern ties ; two instances may be given, one 

tendency to exaggerate the value of ancient, one modern. The former is as 

secondary sources. Crete's history to the Persian-Carthaginian alliance 

might have been thought to settle once (pp. 40-1) ; he accepts it as a fact, but 

for all the question between the 'good he never even refers to the evidence of 

cloth' of Herodotus and the 'trans- Aristotle against it. The latter is as 

parent gauze ' of Diodorus and Plutarch to the site of the Battle of Salamis; he 

^to quote the phrases of Jowett); but accepts the old view that it was fought 

the methods of ' Queilenforschung,' actually in the Bay, but has never 

while they lead to mutually contradic- heard apparently of Goodwin's pjaper 

tory results, are supposed to have upset in the Journal of the Amerwm SchoM of 

Grote's common-sense methods. One Aihem, which proved almost conclu- 

anstance onl)- of Obst's preference for sively that the old view was impossible, 

later authorities can be quoted : Hero- It certainly does not inspire a student 

•dotus's account of the battle of Mycale with confidence in OI»t's knowledge of 

is dismissed as ' ein leeres, athenisches his authorities, when he it found quoting 

Phantasie-gebilde ' (p. 216), while that the inscription on the Corinthian dead 

of Diodorus is accepted ; and yet, as at Salamis from Bury 1 In the second 

he himself says on the same page, that place his quotations always need verifi- 

account (XI. 36) is made up of two cation; they are often incomplete or 

hopelessly contradictory stones. To inaccurate. He quotes Grund\ ( p. 151) 

put it frankly, criticism on these lines as saying that the Egyptian squadron 

is equally arbitrary and absurd. at Salamis was too iss off to take part 

Another less prominent feature of in the fight ; hut he om.its the other 

Obst's work is his fondness for cut- part of Grundy's statement, that the 
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squadron *compIetely barred the Greek 
retreat. He quotes E. Meyer as refuting 
the statement that the Athenians ' were 
very unpleasantly surprised' that the 
Peloponnesians did not after Thermo- 
pylae meet Xerxes in Boeotia (p. 135) ; 
but what Meyer refutes is the idea that 
such strategy was wise or possible 
(G. dn A, III. p. 384). He charges 
Herodotus with inconsistency in IX. 
cc. 99 and T07, because, having said 
the Milesians were posted on the heights 
at the time of Mycale, he yet alk>ws 
the Persians to escape over those 
heights; but Herodotus in the later 
chapter expressly says that only ' a few* 
escaped (iovrwf 06 mXK&p), which is 
exactly what his own narrative would 
lead us to expect. 

The above may serve as specimens of 
omission. The following examples of 
inaccuracy may be given. Obst says 
that H vdarnes was * Feldherr,' but not 
' Befehlshaber ' j[piesamably he means 
a-rpar7)y6'i and dpxav) ; but though the 
usual s\ ords for Hydarnes are arpaTtno^ 
and ffTpaTTjyeo), yet apx<» is used of his 
command in VII. 211. i. And Obst is 
absolutely without authority for making 
him 'commander of the Asiatic coast 
peoples before the campaign." This is 
not only never stated, but is in itself 



improbable. (These mistakes are made 
in an attempt to discredit what is 
probably the best method for estimating^ 
the numbers of Xerxes' army, viz* the 
ingenious suggestion of Dr. Macan and 
Mr. Munro that it consisted of thir^ 
corps of 10,000 each.) 

Again on p. 89, Hdt. VII. 40, 41, are 
quoted to prove that the whole cavalry- 
of Xerxes 'at most numbered 12,000 ' ; 
but Herodotus expressly says these 
12,000 were all ' Persians,' pointedly 
implying there were other contingents. 

On p. 139 Herodotus is not only 
misquoted but mistranslated. ' The 
Greeks at Salamis " waren nicbt in 
sorgst um sich, sondern sorgten ricb 
um den Peloponnes *' ' is given as a 
rendering of VIII. 74 oix ovrm irepi 

avrotm t^tumrm «k vtoi 
n. ; the omisskm of «^t» &9 completely 
alters the sense. 

The subject of the Persian Wars is 
one of tmnnial interest. It seemed 
worth while therefore to show in some 
detail the failure of this recent attempt 
to rewrite the history of thenj. The 
up-to-date summary which will com- 
bine rc!^ppct for e\ l it nee and rational 
criticism has yet to be written. 

J. Wells. 

IVMUkam QMseft OxfimL 



PATRISTIC AND BIBL 

(i) Tilt- Treatise of Ircnacus of Lugdu- 
num against tfie Heresies. A transla- 
tion of the principal passages, with 
notes and arguments, by F. R. M(^nt- 
GOMERv Hitchcock, M.A., D.D. 
(2) Gregory of Nyssa : The Life of SL 
MacHna. Translated by W. K. 
LowTHER Clarke, B.D. (3) The 
Wisdom of Ben-Sira. Translated 
by W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. 
(i) Two vols. ; <2) one voL ; {3) one 
vol. Pp. (i) 146, vol. ii. 151 ; (2) 
79; (3) 148. London: S.P.C.K., 
1916, (i) 2s. net per vol. ; (2) is. 
net ; (3) 2s. 6d. net 

Dr. Montgomery Hitchcock's two 
volumes are meant to serve, together 
with his previous work on Itenaeus of 
Litgdununtt as an introduction to the 
study of Irenaeus. They consist of 



CAL TRANSLATIONS. 

extracts from the treatise Agains! the 
Heresies, linked up in many^ places by 
short summaries of the intervening 
passages. A general idea is thus given 

m brief compass of the whole treatise, 
and many readers will doubtless find 
these volumes useful, in spite of their 
necessarily scrappy character. As a 
work of scholnr-qhip, however, they are 
not satisiaciory. The translation is 
free, at times to the point of being 
loose. Words, clauses, and even con- 
siderable sections of the original, are 
omitted without warning, so that what 
is left is often no more than a para> 
phrase. There are literally scores of 
inaccurate references to Irenaeus, the 
figures being usually not more than one 
or two out, though far enough to waste 
a great deal of the reader's time if he 
attempts to compare text and transla- 
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tion. Many notes are given, some of 
them valuable, but not a few so 
obscurely written as to be very hard to 
understand (e.g. ii. 17, n. i ; ii. 39, n. i ; 
ii. 58. n. 2 and n. 4, where i Kings 
should be i Samuel for English readers, 
and caiceamcntum is wrongly spelt with 
an i ; H. 80, n. i ; ii. 98, n. 4 ; ii. lio, 
n. i). Other notes are spoilt by wrong 
or missing references [c^. i, 70, n. i ; 
i. 81, n. i; i. 86, n. i, where Iren iv. 34 
should be iv. 20; i. 117, n. 2, where 
Adv. Marc. 11. 17 should be ii. 17; 
i. 123, o. I, where Iren. ii. 13, 5 should 
be ill. XX, 5 ; i. X25, b. 2 ; i. 126, n. i, 
where Juajges v. 29 should be v. 9; 
i. 13S, n. I, where Clem. Alex. Sirom. 
i. 147 should be 145; ii. 132, n. i, 
where the reference should be to Igna- 
tins ad Rom. iv., as shown by £us. 
H.E. iii. 36). In the translation also 
there are inaccurate references, even to 
the Scriptures (e.g. i. 70, Mark xiii. 13, 
for 32; i. 113, I Cor. v. 11 for xv. 11; 
i. 114, Acts xvi. 3 f. for 10 f . ; ii. 12, 
where for English readers Dan. xiv. 
should be Bei and the Dragon i.). In 
i. 57, ' who i^q^nore God ' {i^noraniibm 
Dcum) should be ' who are ignorant of 
God/ as the same phrase is translated 
on the previous pafi^ ; i. 71, ' dissolved 
in matter * {corpora in maieriam resoluta) 
should be ' resolved into matter ' ; in 
i. 78 and ii. 44, 'conversed with' or 
' held converse with ' for conversatus 
cum . . . Cwhich renders the Greek 
<rvpapacnpe(pea6cu, and means 'dwell 
among '), gives a wrong impression, if 
not a positively wrong meaning, in 
English ; in the quotation from Plato 
{Laws iv. pp. 7 1 56-7 1 6a) in i. 146 the 
phrase et Deus quidem, quemadnwduvi et 
vetus sermo est, stands for o fiev Brj f-)tiU, 
uxnrep koX 6 vaXoM)^ \6y(K, and should be 
rendered ' God, as the ancient saying 
has it,** not ' God, as He is the ancient 
Word.' The Latin translator, to whom 
we owe most of our text of Irenaeus, 
may have misunderstood the phrase, 
but a glance at Justin Martyr, Cohor. ad 
Graec. xxv. (where the * ancient saying ' 
is said to mean the law of Moses), 
shows that the Christian Fathers inter- 
preted it rightly. In ii. 45-6 percipiunt 
does not mean * perceive,' but * partake 
of,* a fact which the Greek (/i€tc;^ouo-*), 
extant in this passage, makes clear. 



* Rhine*' is given for * Rhone ' in i. 33 ; 

* Lord of God ' for ' Lord of all ' in 

i. 109 ; ' the Son of God ' in i. 133 
should be ' a son of God,* as the Greek 

shows ; and in ii. 83, ' How can one be 
God? . . .' should be 'a god'; instead 
of * given,' in i. 13O, read ' forgiven in 

ii. 95 'Almighty' is too strong for 
Svi>ar6<;, which would be better repre- 
sented by 'mighty* or ' powerful.' The 
foregoing examples, to which otliers 
could be added, are enough to show 
that for the serious study of Irenacus 
these volumes will need to be used with 
caatbn. 

Th0 hiU of St. Macrina was written 

by one of her brothers, Gregory, Bishop 
of Nyssa, and is a touching tribute to 
an honoured sister. Her eldest brother 
was Basil the Great, Bishop of Caesarea, 
in Cappadocia, from 370 to 378 a.d. 
Under his guidance and inspiration 
Macrina established a monastery for 
women on the banks of the Iris in 
Pontus, while yet another brother, 
Peter, ruled over an adjoining monastery 
for men. Gregory visited his sister at 
this retreat just before her death, and 
the greater part of the Life is taken up 
with the details of this visit and of 
Macrina's death and burial. Mr. Low- 
ther Clarke has translated the Greek, 
on the whole faithfully, into free and 
dear English. A few points of criti- 
cism may be mentioned. To say 
' perfect in every department of virtue ' 
^p. 32, for reXeia roi? kut dperrji' airaoiv) 

instead of 'every form of virtue,' or 

* extend to an unconscionable length ' 
(p. 46, for Trpo? UTretpov i^eretvero fiijKO^) 
instead of ' an endless length,' is very 
like committing the fault of florid 
writing which the translator condemns 
in his author. ' Imperturbability ' is 
hardly the equivalent of rh avivBorop 
(p- 3^)* 'indomitable spirit' would be 
better. On p. 38 we read, * it was 
about this time that the mother died, 
honoured by all, and went to God,' 
which is not only a very lax rendering 
of iv rovT^ y^pa<i \t7rap0v •trpo- 
€h£ov(xa 1) fL7)TTip, Trpo? TOP Weoi/ /icra- 
Utrraro, but one which obscures the 
Homeric allusion in jr]pa<; Xnrapov. 
Gn p. 53, ' in the hope of the Resur- 
rection ' seems to be a mistake for ' in 
the expectation of her departure {lit. 
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change),' i.*. her death (iirl rfj iXviSi 
T^f fi£racrTd<re»<{ i cf. Mihoa, Cofnus, 
i 10, ' after this mortal ehangtJ * Gulf 
instead of ' chasm * for xdafxa, and 
'spot' instead of 'defilement' for 
(TTTiXo? (p. 56), would remind readers of 
the allusions to St. Lake xvi. a6 and 
Eph. V. 27. 

The Wisdom of Ben-Sira, commonly 
called (from its title in the old Latin 
Bible) Ecclesiasticus, has cone into 
special prominence of late years. 
Written originally in Hebrew, it had 
been known for many centuries only in 
the Greek, Syriac, and Latin versions. 
Ip 1896 fragments of the Hebrew began 
to come to light, and by 1900 about 
three quarters of the book in its original 
language was in the hands of scholars. 
There were some, however, who main- 
tained that these discoveries were not 
the original Hebrew, but a retranslation 
depending ultimately upon the Greek. 
The problem thus arising as to the 
exact relationship between Greek, 
Syriac, and Hebrew, has proved an 
extraordinarily intricate one. It is now 
held to be certain that the new manu- 
scripts give us a genuine Hebrew text, 
though at the same time they are in a 
far from pure condition, and the Greek 
and Syriac versions have preserved 
many true readings. Dr. O^erley is 
an authority on this subject, and his 
trr^nslation of the Hebrew will be of 
great value to English readers who find 
. their Revised Venioa largely obsolete* 



A few instances will give some idea of 
the changes made by the Hebrew. In 
vii. S3, wnere we were formerly told to 

bow down the necks of children from 
their youth, we are now told to 'give 
them wives in their youth '; in ix. 13, 
the difficult phrase, ' walkest upon the 

battlements of a city,' becomes * treadest 

^ ■ 

among nets,* which agrees with the 
previous clause; in xxxviiL 21, 'forget 
It not* becomes the more aj^ropriate 
'remember him not'; in 1. ?, 'in his 
days the cistern of waters was dimin- 
ished ' becomes *in his days a reservoir 
was dug.' Where Dr. Oesterley depends 
solely upon the Greek, he challenges 
comparison with the Revised Version, 
not always to hb advantage. In the 

prologue, iKavrjv e^iv 7repnroir](Tdfieuo^f. 
'having acquired sufficient familiarity' 
is less pleasing than the Revised Version, 
'having gained great familiarity ' ; and 
(Tvyypu-^ai r* does not mean * to take a 
part in writing something,' but simply 
• to compose * (R.V. * write *)• The ex- 
pression 'to be wrath' is possibly a, 
misprint, though it occurs twice (xx. 2 
and xxviii. 7) ; it is surely not English. 
The last clause of xx. 16, ' How oft~ 
and how many they are — men laugh 
him to scorn,' is not sense fGr. Troadxi^ 
Kak oaot . . .). Read 'she' for 'he' 
in i. 15; 'say' for *do' in xix. 14; 
'hear' for 'bear' in xxix. 25; 'fear' 
for ' seek ' in xxxiv. 14 (R.V. ver. 13). 

G. W. BOTTBRWOKTH. 



THE NEW GE 

Th$ New Greek Comedy — Kca^Bia v4tu 
By Professor Ph. E. Legrand. 
Translated by James Loeb, A.B. 
With an Introduction by John 
Williams White, Ph.D.» LL.D. 
Heinemann, 2917. 15s. net. 

This is an English abridgment of a 
French work, whose author himself 

reduced it to about one-third of its 
original bulk before committing it to 
the translator. In its present form it 
is mainly intended for ' l: n l al readers 
in America and England.' Of all Mr. 
Loeb's noble endeavours to popularise 



IRK COMEDY. 

the datsics, this is by fiu- the least 
fortunate^ That the needs of the 
general reader have been tnken into 
consideration at all, it is almost impos- 
sible to believe; no treatment could be 
more unsuitable. First and foremost 
such a L)ook should be made interesting, 
and of these sjopages almost every one 
is deadly dull. The chief reason is that, 
frag:mentary as are the Greek remains, 
they are here chopped up beyond intelli- 
gibilitv. Even m the via, bad as it 
was, tne play*s the thing, and an even- 
ing or tv'o with the Loeb Terence 
or Plautus would teach ^ybody more 
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about it than this book would in a year. 
No single account of the plot of any 
play is given anywhcnsl Countless 
allusions and references appear, but 
extremely few quotations, and those 
sometimes left untranslated. What is 
given, and given ad namaeam, it k im< 
portant for everyone to remark, because 
it represents a widely prevalent tendency 
in modem dramatic ' scholarship ' — a 
tendency for which there is but one 
word, devastating. Here a classifica- 
tion of characters ( where they naturally 
appear extremely characterless), there a 
categorising of adventores^wbere they 
all seem tame. Here a slice of realism* 
there a sample of psychology; in one 
place a chip firom a aitaation, in another 
place a chunk of plot ; now a bundle of 
soliloquies (^r rather of references to 
them), and now a bale of moralisingSi 
all admittedly commonplace. Even 
the jokes are solemnly catalogued, and 
if the chapter on the Comic clcTTient is 
boring to tears, that ou the Fatiietic is 
not even amusing. Nor does the writer 
make any real use of most of these 
classifyicgs. Generalisations, indeed, 
he draws in plenty; but with a very 
few exceptions these are all either so 
obvious that they might be said of any 
branch of literary activity, or so wide 
that thev become meaningless^ 

But tnat is not the worst. For my 
own part, if asked by an intellieent nott- 
classic to explain in two words the place 
of the i4m in ancient Greek dramatic 
literature, T should say that it was the 
voluminous decadence, and remind him 
of the similar phenomenon in our own 
history ; or in two sentenoss, I should 
add to this that while many stipcrficial 
characteristics remained more or less 
tiie same, generally speaking ail the 
poetry had gone out of the verac^ and 
all the imagination from the matter. 
Incredible as it may seem, throughout 
the whole of this book neither of these 
last statements or anything correspond- 
ing to them is ever made, nor is any 
general impression of this kind once 
conveyed. Not that Professor Legrand 
can praise New Comedy ; when he 
tries, his instances confute him, he is 
disobeyed bv the very ass he rides; 
bat to do him justice, he tries but 
seldomr and frankly admits, even to 



diffuseness, that to a great extent it 
was a wretched business. His real 
crime is this — that over and over again> 
after making that admission, be apolo> 
gises for the vea in n v a , which implies 
that the fifth-centurv dramatists were 
just as incompetent.^ For the general 
reader such passages ate of coarse 
pernicious in the extreme. Lest it be 
supposed that this implication is invol- 
ontary, and more the writer*s misfortune 
than his fault, let me explain that he 
supports it sometimes by sheer contra- 
diction of fact, at other times by falla- 
cious reasoning. One freqnent defect 
of these playwrights was their slowness 
in * exposition ' ; he tells us that they 
got this from Sophocles. Every school- 
boy knows that Sophocles is the last 
dramatist of whom such a criticism can 
sanely be suggested ; and every student 
of drama ought to know what Lewis 
Campbell wrote aboot O.T. i— 150. 
Now for his other method. We are 
assured (p. 454) that 

'Taken as a whole, the via was not irreligious ; 
it did not spread lu^godfinesi,' 

and that its irreverences^ of which in- 
stances are given, are 

' quKe armless and quite discreet when com- 
pared with the outrageous parodies atid the 
biting ridicule with which the stage of the fifth 
and fourth century had riddled the dwellers in 
Olympus.' 

The real point is of course that those 
had been spirited and these are vtdgar ; 
that is wdiere the degeneracy comes in ; 
that is what constitutes the demoralising 
influence. A^^'m, he admits that narra- 
tive monologue was often employed with 
the barest and most slownly disregard 
for probability, but excuses this on the 
ground that the speeches of the TraG;ic 
ary*XM overstep the bounds ot proba- 
bility quite as much. Even if they did, 
who that has common sen^e, whether 
or not he has read anything of the 
PoOia, but knows that the criterion of 
probability cannot be applied similtfly 
to heroic and realistic drama, and that 
in any case it is not, by a long way, the 
main criterion? On technique, his 
conclusion is characteristic: 

•The analysis I have made sTiows thnt the 
ttdinique used by writers of New Comedy was 

» Ocounonally that they were worse 1 See 
p. 49>» eight lines. 
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not very strict or always satisfiRCtory from the 
^oint ot view of modern tule»* 

[U really shows that it was vexy poor.] 

'In more than one respect they went on 
repeating the defects of tragedy and of earlier 
comedy* 

Well 1 And not one of these 

instances but could be paralleled several 
times over. 

This habit of assessing drama by its 

mere externals, and of applying me- 
chanical and superficial tests, is much 
in vogue at present, and especially in 
America. It has never yet been ' dropped 
on * ; hence its deplorable increase. 
Professor Legrand's book reveals the 
.same naive and infantile oblivioosness 
of any particular distinction between 
good literature and bad, which charac- 
terised, for example. Professor Brander 
MattfaeW Study of the Drama, The 
only distinction is that Professor 
Legrand's indifference is the more good- 
humoured. One of his chapters is 
entitled * Didactic Purpose and Moral 
Value of Nev (^^rncdy,' and with the 
titmost equanimity he pursues these 
subjects through twenty-four large 
pages, although the upshot is that both 
Are oil. Has he never heard the stoiy 



of the chapter about ' Snakes in Ice- 
land'? 

The fact is that for the genera 

reader the New Comedy is not worth a 
whole book. It is only significant as a 
part of the history of drama, where i 
would appear as a short studv of degener- 
ation and a warning to the dramatists of 
posterity. When a real scholar sets 
out to write us such a book, let it be 
acknowledged that he may find Pro- 
fessor Legrand's laborious compilation 
not without its uses as a work of refer- 
ence. Often it may give him scent he 
might otherwise have difficulty in find- 
ing. On several points of minor impor- 
tance its conclusions are original and 
seem sound. It is generally helpful ,and 
occasionally even acute, in arguments 
for or against the Greek parentage of 
passages in Terence or in Piautus ; that 
is in fiau:t its main value. There is a 
very good Introduction by the late 
Professor John Williams White, which 
has just the ' general ' appeal so con- 
spicuously absMit in all else. 

A. Y. Campbell. 

. Cambridge. 



T. W. ALLEN'S ODYSSEY. 



Hofneri Opera recognovit T. W. Allen. 
Tom. iii. Odyssea I-XII. Editio 
altera, Oxonii e Typographeo Clar- 
endoniano, 1917. Cloth ^s. 

Mr. Allen makes amends for his 
shortcomings as a critic by his unques- 
t'orinhlc merits as a collator of MSS. 
In this field, as I have always been the 
first to acknowledge, he has 'with 
chalcenteric isdnstry rendered most 
conspicuous service. He has continued 
the work on which I congratulated him 
so heartily in the Clas. Rev., March, 
190Q. I then mentioned with commen- 
dation the grouping of the MSS. into 
families indicated by small letters. 
There were twenty-four of these groups, 
and they have now become twentv-five. 
The new one s consists of the Matri- 
tensis which he has now been able to 
examine and classify, Rli a recon- 
sidered placing, and the Monacensts 



m. 2 taken out of d. Another addition 
to his long list is a MS. belonging to 
the Earl of Leicester, and latmised • 

nncouthly as Holkhamius. 

The compendious value of these 
' familiae ' is unquestionable, but there 
is also a serious drawback involved in 
their use. Family resemblance cannot 
mean exact identity. In each group 
there is necessarily, if I may use Ovid's 
words, 

£Kies non omnibus una 
Nee diversa tamea,4)tialem decet esse Bororum. 

So it may happen that in a group 

named as supporting, a particular variant 
there are but few MsS. actm!]'/ showing 
the reading : its support may be in the 
main sporadic and outside the group 
limit, less in £Act in the group than 
elsewhere. 

To take a concrete instance 1 360, the 
consensus of MSS. is in fovonr of 

Sil^** (rfr^^ «l «9rw ffilifMr afltom iH't*, 
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which I take to be right and of high 
importance, because it presents the 
only known instance of the preservation 
of an elided ot in the tradition, a pre- 
servation due, of course, to the mistaken 
idea that it was not elided at all but 
formed a dactyl with avrdp. Our texts 
generally give either 

(AaMtakHmtM, Mtof) 



or 



ws i^r' ' atrip *l aOrtt rjnor 

(Lodwioh, AUm). 



Neither will scan and the second is as 

melodious as a creaking rate. Bentley 
alone suggested a metrical but rather 
violent remedy, &v ^ax' • ardp oi iyav 
a&TK. Monro in the Oxford Homer 
has the true ad plenum reading: which 
Professor A. Piatt first printed m his 
t«Kt with tlie digamma and the elistoo, 
adopting it from a self-neglected Sttg>- 
gestion of van Leeuwen. The omission 
of 4^to seems to have started from an 
nhiter didum of Hermann's 'sed deloi- 
dum videtur tyf,',' Orph. 779. Ludwich 
found it omitted once after a correction 
in Flor, 52 by the second hand : but 
Mr. Allen gives us this: 'oj^i? iropw 
d, g.j. p : aini^ iya> vulg. em. Bentley.* 
Now family d contains 14 M SS., g con- 
tains 12, j 6 and ^ 6, a total of 38 MSS. 
Are we to believe that iym is omitted in 
38 MSS. ? Or are wp misled by this 
new family arrangement ? 

Mr.^ AUen says in his PTe&ce: 
'genitivQS in po desinentes quod res* 
puimus nonnulli admirati sunt.' It 
seems to me hardly credible that any- 
one has expressed surprise at these 
genitives not being printed in the text. 
In 1909 I expressed surprise, not at 
their exclusion — why should I or why 
should anyone? — but at Mr. Allen's 
attempt to justify AtoXov, etc., on the 
untenable plea, akin to a * legal fiction,' 
of metrical license or as he calls it in 
mongrel phrase aBeia mttrictu He is 
still where he was in rgog, though he 
has changed the previous form of state- 
ment. He now rather grandiloquently 



issues this challenge to the world at 
large: 'quis spondet ipsum Homerum 
jam eis (genetivis) usum esse neque 
potius<?£e(a quadam epica \l6\ov kKuto, 
ita ut in codicibus iegimus scripsisse ?' 
Well, as I Intimated on the previous 
occasion, there is the late Sir R. Jebb 
for one, Dr. Monro for another, Dr. 
Leaf (see the notes on the passages in 
the//nul>, Professor Piatt most certainly, 
aod indeed e\ ery one who has considered 
the facts o[ the case. There is even a 
very good MS. Palatinus 45a which 
reads 00 in a 70 as his own critical note 
tells us. Pie adds an audacious tcmere 
and corr. tn. altera, but cannot thus 
upset the evidence of the MS. I am 
really afraid that in this large appeal to 
metrical licence Mr. Allen is likely to 
stand a solitary figure in a densely 
caUginotts halo of glory. 

There is a curioos statement on 
p. vi of the preface that wpo^vetc^dfi 
exhibits to us a primitive form ('sermonis 
vdot feciem antiquioran *). Is it not 
rather a common and late Dorism 
introduced to get the original feminine 
dual form Trpotpavevre out of sight ? 
Who can entertain a doubt ? 

Wwo4pyaBev is preferred to aireepya- 
Bev, because our editor evidently be- 
lieves that HpyaBw is an augmented 
form which it certainly is not ; neither 

is crvviepyov. 

Though he has altered ^p^e to dpye 
in « 33^ ex analogia, for all the MSS. 
are agamst the change, Mr. Allen still 
thinks he has sternly resisted * analogy ' 
('analogia vero ut flecterer non mihi 
permisi^), becanse he has retained 

fpei, iji€t, toK€i, T)vBa,r}ifSaP€,&p(re, oipTo, 
of which list three pp€i, ^k€i. rjvZaife are 
unquestionably illegitimate and unepic. 
Oddly enough avhave still appears in 
7 150 with this critical note, *^vBav€ 
codd.' So also besides tpK€t we get 
ofjeeov {t 400). Evidently the editor is 
against consistency and analogy alike* 
Perhaps he thinks they are onp and the 
same. They are not quite. 

T. L. Agar. 
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THE GREEK i 

Th€ Greek Anthology. With an English 
Translation by W. R. Paton. In 
fire volumei: Vol. IIL Tht Lotb 
Classical Libcaiy, No. 84. London: 
William Heinetnano; New York: 
G. P. Patoam'ft Soo8» 1917. ss- 

This vohime contaiM Book IX. of the 

Greek Anthnlrf^r, tind brings the end of 
Mr. Paten's edition in s%ht. But wt 
may hope that, wben he bao iioiihed it, 
he will give m more results of his 
studies ; for one get?; from these volumes 
an impression of knowledge in reserve, 
and oT matured judgment based upon 
it, and this edition dor s not give him 
a wide enough scope. For instance, a 
comparison of the Planudean text and 
of that given by Suidas with the Pala- 
tirte would be useful. W- should also 
like a chapter on the history o£ the 
Epigram, much as RettMOstein has 
given in the article 'Epigramm' in 
Pauly-Wissowa, and especially a dis- 
crimination between the original and 
the imitative writers. Having expressed 
this hope, I vriU now, as in the notices 
of Mr. Paton's previous volumes, Clas^. 
Rev. XXXi. 142 ; XXXII. 33, turn to 
the text of some passages. But first 
let me correct the name of the Italian 
scholar in Clas&. Rev. XXXII. 33: it 
should be Cessi. 

In IX. 144, 4 Jacob's fttiB$det for 
BetfuUvei is probably right, and in 
314, 4, Schaefer's im<mfHyy<Ht seems the 
best correction of mw^ci^: irvxp^^v 
without is fimnd in Hdt. II. 37* 
Theog. 263. 

563, 6 Mr. Paton conjectures afikif 
rov, but Geffckeii's Arpijroiris nttraetive. 
744, a Gefifcken's irhp XtH^tav is a likely 
rorrertion of the corrupt TrapoXtcC^oM. 
300, 3 dXX' 0 {MP wpfJujOr) TrpTjwv are, ot 

a bnll, hardly means ' like m monatain,* 

but rather, as Rciske explains, ' instar 
rupis avolsae.' 316, 6 Mr. Paton's 
conjecture ^vva is worth considering; 
and 340, 6 his conjecture iBetpev may 
help towards the final restoration of a 
corrupt passage. 159, 6 one is glad 
that he leaves ct9 'AtSijv heoX^tro 
untouched. 
The future editor of the Anthology 



kNTHOLOGY. 

will have to include the Epigrams which 
have been discovered of late years, and 
it nay be convenient here to enumerate 

and classify the recent additions from 

Papyri and other sources. It will be 
noticed that most of tiiera are new, aiid 
belong to a good period, early or middle 
Ptolemaic, and are written in a classical 
style. I have given references to the 
articles in which they are discussed. 

List qf Addenda to the * Greek Anthology: 

I. New writers : 

1. Amyntas. Two Epi^ms neariy complete : 
OxyrA. Pap, IV. No. 662, probably of Augustas' 
time. Grenfdl and Hunt place him in the 
second century &.C., for the first Epigram deals 
with the same person as a poem Dy Leonidas 
of Tarenttim, A P. VII. 163, and one by Anti- 
pater or Archias, A.P.VW.xhi,; and the second 
refers to the capture of Sparta by Philopoemen 
in 188. In the seventh line of the second 
Epigram trap' YJItpknu may be the nading; so 
also Wilainowit2. 

a. Poseidippus of Thebes, an elegy of twenty- 
six lines nearly rompletc, but with debased 
forms ; on a wax tablet in Berlin : R. Ellis in 
American Journal of Philology, XXI. 76; 

H. Diets in SiU. Prems. Akad. 1898, LIV. 
p. I ; CrSnert in AreM» /. Papyrus/. I. 517. 
Pink ceatniy A.O* 

2. New poems by existing writers: 

1. Poseidippus, the Alexandrine Epigram- 
matist. H. Weil, Uh Papyrus itu-dit de in 
Biblicthique d. Mf. Ambroise Firmin Didd, 
l979i P» ^> Af die Ptotemoic ag« ; Blass, Ehtm. 
Mm. XXXV. 90 ; P. ^^MX^P^nidtpptEpigrtm- 
mata, 1905. 'I wo Epigrams complete ; one on 
the Pharos, the other on a temple dedicated to 
Arsinoe-Aphrodite by Callicrates, the COiB- 
mander of Ptotemy Pbiladetphus' fleet 

s. Leonidtt ef Taitoimn* Epigrams, 
firagmentaiy : Qsyvti. IV. No. 6m ; dM 
as in 1. I. 

3. Alcaeus of Mitylene (?). One Epigram, 
fragmentary^ iirom a florilegium of Epigrams: 
Ta^mhPt^pyrtX. Net, 3; oribout 100 b.c. 

4. Antipater nf Sidon, One complete Ei>i" 
gram : Oxyrk. Fap. IV. No. 662 : date as ia 

I. 1. 

5. Fragments of an Epigram perhaps by 
Meleager: BtrHit,]^m. TexUtV, npyrm 
about nnt ontniy a.d. 

3. New anonymous poems : 

T. An Epigram on Philikus or Philiskus of 
Corcyra, one of the Alexandrine ' Tragic Pleiad.* 
Korte in Archiv f. Papyru f \ . q;; s ivs ' this 
poem of a contemporary makes the form 4>iX»««> 
thrice used in Hephaesdon, IX. 4, certain, instead 
of the usual *iAur««r.' The writiBg is of the 
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nuddk id 1h» Itiird ceatury bx., tmd tberafiw* 
oaly a tlioft tine after Plulikna, far be vat a 

priest of Dionysus at Alexandria in the g^reat 
festivities o( a7|,'4. See Wilamowitz in Anus 
von XalUmadktu: SUwt, FrttUM. AttuL lOlS. 
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a. Elegiac Hom in MtrMm. Mwv. TtJdtt 

V. 1,77, to a dedicated statue : early Ptolemaic. 

3. Ten elegiac lines complete, containing 
an address to Iv^myrai, Berhr. J(\-i,\ 

V. %t 26a. A Papyrus of tlie early third cen- 
tnry kc. laaembliag tka Fapynie «r Tltnotheas' 

4. Epigram on Homer, irom an ostrakon. 
Wilclcen, OstraJka, No. II48; JUr&m, JUw. 
TexU, V. 2, 62. 

$. Epigram on the subject of the laaM 

Spartan kiny Agesilaus from an ottrakon, 
published by Professor Grenfell {Journ. Egypt, 
Arch. 1918, p. 16). It is in a classical style, but 
with atrocious spelling, and was probably given 
to a dass to be written out as an exordia. 

6. Rhetorical school exercises, fragmentary, 
of the ri'i/af 4* tlftfn Xoyovr type {cf. AJ*. 
IX 451 ff.). These were first published by 
Dr. GraveSi Bishop of Limerick, in Hirma- 
tkena, V. 337, and A. Ludwich reconstructed 
oQt of them lines wbich he called Carmimis 
J Had rtlhquiae. He was quite wide of the 
mark ; and the first to detect their nature and 
to reconstruct some with certainty was R. Reit- 
Mastein, in Hermes^ XXXV. 103. Tblstypeof 
aawrcise is of the Imperial period. 

7. Six sepulchral Epigrams, poor, on one 
E .- rcpius ; the papyrus is pt thaps of the third 
ceiUury A.D. Vitdli, Papirt Grtd e Laiini, 
Vol. I. (I9W)» NOb 17. 

8. Epigram from a wax tablet in the British 
Mu*eum, Egyptian Department, Na 39S37. 
H. Dicls, SiiMi. Prtuss. Akad. 1898, LIV. I. 
The writing is of the second or third century 
AJD. 

9. Fragments of an Epigram by an author 
wboee name esids in i]rinw: Poeeidippus or 
Hermippus (Grenfell and Hunt). J tNmit 
Pefyrt 1. Mo. J. ). 21 i about 100 B.C. 

ta Fnigmaals of an Epigram by an author 
wiMMa aama oiids in Aadepiadee or 

Pbiliade* (qMsfaU aad Muat». TMmmk 
Ft^yri I. No. 3, 1. 26 ; about too B.C. 

II. Portions of eighteen lines from a Hellen- 
istic poem celebrating the simple life of men in 
primitive times. Its mutilated condition is 
regretuble. Oxyrh, P«^. I. Na 14 ; H. Well, 
R&i'ue (ies Etudts grtcoues, 1898, p. 24 U Wila- 
mowitt in GHU. gtUkrU Ahm, 1^. p. 695. 
Papynic probably of second century kj>. 



4. ExittUig 

authors : ' 

t. Fragments of an Epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarcntum, Oxyrk. Pap. IV. No. 662. 

a. Two fra^nantary Epsgfame by Antipater 
of Sidaa. ooa in Ch^/rk. Papi. IV. No. 663, the 
other in Ttbtunis Pap. I. No. 3. 

3. Fragments of Meleager, A. P. V. 151, 
XII. 76, 77, 78, 106; Betlin. klass. T$xU^ 
V. 1,75. See Kfirte, Arckiv, V. 547. 

5. Epigram? from In«;criptions. StnCA 
Cougny adcto4 Epigrams from thif 
source to the Paris edition of the 
Anthology f some Epigrams of a good 
period from inscriptions may be added 
here; but my list is probably incom' 
plete: 

1. BulUHn (U Corresptmdmei MUidqtu^ , 

XIX. 392. An Epigram of the third century B.C. 
found at Amphissa, probably referring to the 

invasion of the Cauls In 278. In tli'- l.is; line 
oafii^* dtipas should be read ; P. Perdizet trans- 
literates it as Offvidn f'pat. 

%. JB$tUetiH de la Soc. Archaeol. IV. 81 ; 
Wilainovrits in SUusb. Preuss. Akad. 1902, 
XLIX. ; H erwerden, Z.£ri<:0n Gnut, J V;/// ,.^ s.v. 
nrjyos. An Epigram of the third century ac. 
Caunus. the Station of tho ieot under the 
Ptolemies, is wfcwod to. 

3. W. H. D. Rouse Hi /oum. Hell. Shfd. 
1906, p. 178; (/. W. Crtinert in Rhein. Mut. 
jQio, 636. An Epigram of tbe cUmo of tba 
Udlenistic period fband at Astypelaca. 

This last class however is more fitted 
for a continoatioD of Kaibel's Epigram' 
mat a a lapidihus coUecta, a piece of work 
which in 1913 was contemplated by 
Belgian sebowrs at Brnssels. It is to 
be hofied that they survive tnd will 
carry out their intention. Tf therr* are 
any o«nissions in classes i to 5 above, 
I dioold be glad to be infermed of 
them. I have not included Lyric 
addenda, '^ince they do not properly 
belong to addetida to the A nthology. 



J. U. Powell* 



Platomsm. By Paul 
Octavo. Pp. 307. 
versity Press, 19 17. 



Elmer Morf 
Princeton Uni- 
7s. 6d. net. 



PU^TOMISM. 

— profess to cover the whole ground of 
Platonic doctrine; it deals mainly (in 
the writer's words) with 'the ethical 
theme that runs through all Plato's cUs" 

cussions, and is certainly the main- 



As Mr. More explains in his Preface, 

this book doee not— in spite of its title spring of his philosophy.' And behind 
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it there is a definitely practical aim. In 
an age when 'the dogmas of religion 
have lost their hold, while the current 
philosophy of the schools has become in 
large measure a quibbling of specialists 
oa technical points of minor import- 
ance, or, where serious, too commonly 
has surrendered to that llattery of the 
instinctive elements of human nature 
which is the very negation of mental 
and moral discipline,' Mr. More would 
recall us to the truths which Plato ex- 
pounded ' in the troubled and doubting 
days of Greece.* It is to be hoped 
that' his presentation of unadulterated 
Piatonism will achieve this admirable 
aim and prove in some measare ' a cor- 
rective of the disintegrating forces of 
society.' 

To explain Plato we must go behind 
him to Socrates, and to Socrates the 

first chapters of the book are devoted. 
In his estimate of Socrates ('historic' 
or ' Platonic ') Mr. More expressly dis- 
sents both from Gomperx and from 
Professor Burnet. * To assert that a 
man could write the Republic without a 
definite philosophy of his own is to run 
pretty dose to a pedantic absurdity, and 
it is not much better to maintain that 
there was no rationalism in the teaching 
of Socrates than that there was no 
mysticism in the teadbing of Plato.' 
The Socratic doctrine, as Mr. More 
contends, comprised in one three veins 
of thought — intellectual scepticism, 
spiritual positivism, and the identifica- 
tion of virtue and knowledge. The 
unique combination in one mind of 
rationalism and mysticism is what con- 
stitutes ' the Socratic Paradox.' 

According to Mr. More's exposition, 
the paradox of Socrates lies at the root 
of the dualism of Plato. In chapters on 
'The Platonic Quest,' 'The Dualism of 
Plato,' and ' Psychology,' he endeavours 
to show how both 'knowledge' and 
'virtue* are terms used in two senses, 
and how failure to distinguish between 
these senses has led to misapprehension 
of the true I^tonic position. For 
behind the specific virtues there is a 
higher ' virtue,' which the ' moral im- 
pulsion ' called 'justice in the Republic 
and ' wisdom ' in the Laws ; while above 
the 'know]c(h^; ' vvhich Socrates identi- 
fied with virtue stands the knowledge 



which is independent of calculation, the 
immediate, intuitive gfwsis ' by which 
we confirm our spiritual affirmation.* 
Other subjects dealt with in these 
chapters are the problems of free-will 
and of evil, and the Platonic distinction 
between pleasure and happiness. In 
his discussion of the doctrine of Ideas, 
Mr. More rejects the assumption of ' a 
radical break in Plato's doctrine,* and 
the theory of a later Piatonism of 
'natural kinds.' He would distinguish 
two quite different categories of Ideas, 
the rational and the ethical ; of whidi 
the latter were, for Plato, the more 
fundamental and important. Thus ' the 
true Platonic ideas ' are described as 
' imaginative pvojections of the facts of 
moral consciousness.' In dealing with 
'Science and Cosmogony,' it is con- 
tended (against some modem interpre* 
ters) that ' the whole argument (of 
the Timaeus) is founded on a radical 
dualism,' and that it is quite wrong ' to 
reduce the Platonic Ideas to mathe- 
matical entities.' Mr, More's penulti- 
mate chapter on ' Metaphysics ' is 
mainly concerned with ihat baiSmg 
dialogue, Parmenides. Mr. Benn argued, 
in a recent book, that ' Plato uses the 
One and the Many ... in order to cut 
out the transcendental theory by the 
roots.' Mr. More, on the contrary, con- 
tends that * the main intention was to 
bring relief to Plato's own doctrine of 
Ideas' by showing the limitations of 
rationalistic metaphysic. The well- 
known passage in Soph. 24S is held to 
confirm this view, and to indicate on 
Plato's part ' an unwavering affiimatioo 
of the reality of moral Ideas, united 
with an unwavering scepticism.' 

In brief space it is impossible, of 
course, to do justice to the views set 
forth ; but enough has been said to in- 
dicate that Mr. More holds very dehnite 
views regarding the kernel of Plato's 
Idealism, and that he has the courage 
of his convictions. One may suspect 
that be has been influenced by the 
teaching of his oonntryman. Professor 
Shorey, who also is a strong exponent of 
the continuity of Plato's thought, and a 
bulwark oi what we may, perhaps, call 
the Tory side in Platonic controversy. 
The strength of the writer's convictions 
makes the book all the more readable 
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and interesting, and besides its protreptic that Plato never had written and never 

value it undoubtedly contains much would write down his true principles 

that is true and important for the are sufficient to prove the so-called 

student of Ancient Thought — amor^^st Platonic Epistles a forgery' (p. 199). It 

other things this : 'the silly allusions to is a pity the book has no Index, 
enigmatic teaching and the statement G. Burt. 



GREEK IDEALS. 



Greek Ideals: A Study in Social Life, After religion and politics, Mr. Burns 

By C. Delislb Burns. One vol. turns mainly to philosophic literature 

Octavo. Pp. ix + 275. London: for his illustrations of the Greek social 

G. Bell and Sons, and MacmiUan Co.| iden!. He has u?efi]l chapters on ' The 

1917. 5s. net (and $2.00). Filth Century ' and ' The Old School,' 

as well as on Socrates, Plato, and 

Mr. Burxs has taken for his book a Aristotle; and his last chapter, entitled 

subject highly attractive but hardly less * The After-Glow,' is mainly concerned 

elusive. For, as Mr. Lowes Dickinson with the views of the Stoics and Epi- 

once put it (in his excellent little book cureans, concluding with what we may 

on The Greek Viciv of Life)^ 'there is call the application of the moral to the 

nothing so misleading as generalisation, men of to-day. As regards Socrates 

specially on the subject of the Greeks, and Plato, it is interesting to compare 

Again and again, when we think we and contrast the views here set forth 

have laid hold of their characteristic with those expressed in Mr. P. E. More's 

view, we are confronted with some new Platmism. Whereas Mr. More will have 

aspect of their life which we cannot fit none of the Socrates limned by Pro- 

into harmony with our scheme. There fessors Burnet and Taylor, or of their 

is no formula which will sum up that emasculated Plato, Mr. Burns enthu- 

versatile and many-sided people.' This siastically accepts both. His Socrales, 

versatility which renders definition so as Form-Theorist and Orphtc-Pytha' 

difficult is fullyrecognised by Mr. Burns, gorean-Brother, is *a much p:reater 

who says in his Preface that ' the versa- Socrates than historians have generally 

tiltty of the Greeks is more emphasised supposed to exist ' ; while as for Plato» 

(in nis book) than any single idea such ' although the new view may seem to 

as " harmony" or "beauty " to express make him less original as a thinker, it 

the Greek ideal ' ; but the point be most makes him much more skilful as an 

emphasises and regards as most char- artist* (p. 147). How, we wonder, 

acteristic is that 'in all their ideals would Plato appreciate this compliment! 

what is most prominent appears to be ' All great men ' (we quote again from 

sociability,' By ' Greek ' Mr. Bums Mr. Burns, p. 243) ' must be astonished 

means mainly Athenian, and his earlier at their fbllowers: and si guis piorum 

chapters are devoted to an account of aniffiis locus, in some other sphere the 

Athenian religion and the chief festivals original author must often stand aghast 

connected with it. He teaches us once at what his commentators make him 

again how the polis is fundamentally a say*— and still more aghast, we may 

religious institution ' hLivinf:: very close suppose, must stand tht l it^inal author 

likeness to a democratic church ' — a who wasn't an author. However, Mr. 

church without clergy or congregation Burns has the highest admiration for 

or sacred book. We used to be taught his bean-eschewing Socrates, as well as 

hat Homer was ' the Greek Bible,' but for his Boswellised Plato, and that, after 

Mr. Burns tells us that that is ' false,' ail, is the main point. Unlike Mr. 

since 'no one was compelled to ''believe Mttfe, he says curiously litde of the 

in " Homer.' He does not tell us, how- Socratic damondon ; but on the other 

ever, what other English book can be hand he has much to say about the 

compared more adequately with Homer, educational and political views of Plato. 
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The general Kader iHfk find in this ideali of the modern ^ttt, I have 

volume much to interest as well as to noticed only two misprints (pp. x84» 

instruct : it is written brij^htly and with 185) ; but the Index is over-scanty, 
constant reference to the needs and R. G. Bury. 



PROLEGOMENA TO AUSOMIUS. 



ProkgomMa to an EiiUon e/ &u Works 

of Decimus Magnus Ausonius. By 
Sister M. J. Byrne, Ph.D., Professor 
of Latin in the College of St Eliza- 
beth. Octavo. One vol. Pp. viii-i- 
loi. New York : Columbia Unhrer- 
sity Press, 1916. ss. 6d. 

Professor Byrne's bode ytn no 

doubt written as a thesis : it is issued 
with the imprimatur of the Department 
of Classical Philology of Colombia 
University. It is a careful and thorough 
digest of information about Ausonius, 
his life, his works, and the expository 
accretions of learning thereupon. Are 
they Prolec:omena to an ideal edition, 
or to an edition actually designed ? 
We are not told. A new text is much 
needed. SchenkTs reputation has been 
blown by Mr. Garrod : Peiper is an 
ugly and awkward %vork. Would that 
Ft. Martindale's long-promisod contri- 
bution to the Oxford Classical Texts 
showed any signs of appearing ! Pro- 
fiessor Bjrrne's references are made to 
Sonchay ; but we are not made aware 
of this until p. 8 ; : it ought to have 
hf'pp. dnne on the front page. Schenkl 
and Peipei having introduced disorder 
into the order of the poems, all reference 
becomes sinfully confused. But prob- 
ably most scholars would have been 
grateful for a direct page-reference to 
Peiper. 

There are theses literary' or specula- 
tive, and theses of which it mav be 
brutally asserted that the perfect form 

is an index verborum ; as it stands, this 
present work suffers a certain disadvan- 
tage. . It reveals no ambition to rival or 
to supersede the literary critical esti'- 

mates of Ausonius which are already to 
be found in Bc^ssier, La Ville de Mir- 
mont, Pichon, Flessis, etc.; indeed, such 
estimates, by their nature, do not go out 
of date. And yet, lacking an index, it 
is not very convenient for consultation 
as a repertory of materials. Reviewers 



have a vile trick of constructing two 
stools and placing one on each side of 
the victim, who is then accused and 
found guilty of falling between them. 
But in this case are not the two stools 
real, and no mere instruments of the 
carnif ex ? A finished literary i ud|;ment 
by your Boissier or your Plessis has 
value ; and a book lying wholly within 
the banausic part of literature, such as 
Teuffel, the Bradshaw of Latin, whose 
judgments are of course altogether 
negligible, has value as a great piece of 
clerkwork. Is there room for such a 
book as Sister Byrne's between the two ? 
Yes, on condition that these be really 
Prolegomena. Read strictly in con* 
nexion with an edition in one indexed 
volume together, these chapters would 
faUy Justify their otilitr^ which for the 
nonce remains somewhat fragmentary 
or provisional. 

AuBoaiiis was par gieedUMce the poett* 
cal Don, a professor in whom the study 
of expression had quite outrun an im- 
potent ima^nation and an atrophied 
heart. He is a iar less real and mt^ • 
esting person than PauHnus or Sidonius 
Apollinaris. The MoscUu is a rmd- 
able poem, willi leeling enouyii and 
historic substance enough to keep it 
alive. Otherwise the only real thing 
about the writings of this magnificent 
prototype of a Head of a House (a 
hundred years ago) is the breach with 
Paulinus. This is a bit of Oxford 
Movement : to draw out the parallel 
would be an interesting essay. It is 
an episode of tragical pathos— two 
friends who no longer speak the same 
language. Baudrillart's ^. Paulin de 
NiU should be added to the Biblio> 
graphy. 

One may criticise a few details in the 
chapter on Metre and Prosody. It is 
to be regretted that the authoress con- 
tinues to use the discredited equivoque 
of arsis and thesis. Havet's substitutes 
* temps fort * and ' temps faible' will go 
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quite nicely into English as the ' forte* 
and the 'faible' of a foot. On p. 89, 
examples are given ' of the way in which 
A. sometimes violates Quantity.' Th^ 
include Polatia, whicn is Statian, at 
any rate ; reddii and religio, which are 
both Augustan ; and lUrdque, nomina- 
tive Monitor feminine, an interatiog 
case of >oce<ttnii stress pcodudag qmnr 



titative length (codex V. ninth century 
is actually recorded, as having an accent 
on the vowel). Stich a note is too 
indiscriminate. 

However, with a few re5ervations of 
detail, and supposing always an edition 
to kikfVf IJm hook deserves to be 
psaised and welcomed. 

J. S. P. 



UVY, 6C 

Lim, Book XXIIL Edited by A. G. 
Pes RETT. Pp. xxiv + 159. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1917. 

This book chives much useful help, 
especially ^on the subject-matter. Mr. 
Peskett has stadied the works of Soltan 
and Kromayer-Veith to good purpos^ 
and he puts the results of their labours 
before his readers concisely and intelli- 
gibly. More freqnent references from 
the Notes to the continuous narrative 
of the Introduction would be welcome. 

On the language the Notes seem to 
ns less satisfactory, mainly for two 
reasons. First, the editor ha^ tried to 
provide for the needs of too wide a 
range of students. He has in view, he 
tells us, the teachtf as well as the 
school-boy, and he seems to include the 
boy who has read very little Latin. It 
would be better, we think, to assume 
that the student has read books XXL- 
XXII. and grown accustomed to the 
more ordinary dilhculties of historical 
prose. In tfciat case it would not be 
necessar}' to say, as Mr. Peskett says 
more than once, that a historic present 
may be followed by the historic tenses 
of the snbjunctive, or that in oraUo 
ohliqua a phipr:rfect subjunctive may 
represent the future perfect indicative of 
the oratio recta ; and it would be possible 
to |;ive fuller information on manv inter- 
estmg questions of language and history. 
For example, on 6, 2 nequc controvcrsiam 
/ore, quin,cum , , , deportet, ItalUte 
rium Campanis relinquatur it would be 
well to note that relinquatur is a future 
tense, especially as beginners are some- 
times taught tbat futurmn sii ¥t fdm- 
quatur is idiomatic Latin. Mr. Peskett 
translates 'is left/ Church and Brodribb 



>K XXIIL 

more correctly * the empire of Italy 
will be left in the hands of the Cam- 
panians. On 16, 16 the note on the 
subject-matter might well be expanded, 
for not one reader in a thousand will 
have access to the books referred to. 

Secondly, the Notes on language need 
some revision. 15, za, 'The actual 
word^ of the speaker were somewhat as 
follows: multi cum te stipendia 
foeerunt nfmmt,* Obviously ieetm, 
10, 8 * capta Capua si Capua caf crctMr^ 
Rather capta csset. 8, 5, ' interdufii " now 
and then " : this use of interdum must 
be distinguished from the more cornmon 
meaning " meanwhile." ' There is no 
fear of confusion ; the word is not used 
in the sense of ' meanwhile' till much 
later times, and most readers will not 
have seen it with that meaning, ii, 3 
Mr. Peskett calls the imperatives 
mOtifoU etc. 'old-fashioned.'^ Surely 
we may infer fimn their frequent use 
(with a future subordinate clause) in 
Cicero's speeches and letters that in his 
time, as in that of Plautus, the second 
person, singular and plural, were on 
every'one's lips. One does not easily 
realise this till one sees all the examples 
put to^eAer, as in Lebreton's J^tudes 
sur la lanf^ue et la grammairc de Ciceron, 
p. 195 f. It is sometimes supposed that 
there is something formal and solemn 
in the use of these forms. Yet Cicwo* 
uses them in his most familiar style; in 
writing to Atticus, for instance (x, is, 
4), Si rtm nnUim htU^ebis, quod in huecam 
venerit, scribito ; or to Tiro {Fam. 16, 6, 
i), quantum posed, promiiii iubeto. The 
note on 3, 3 acctptte solos, incrmis. nec 
qiiuquam , . . Umere cgeritissays^lkoldoe 
positive command accipite followed by 
prohibition m [a confusing misprint 
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tor nee] egeriHs perfect snbjunctive. 

In earlier times neve would be more 
ronimon than nee* A similar statement 
may be found in some of the older 
grammars but is corrected in the more 
recent books. In the first edition of 
Kiihner's Grammar it is said that when 
a prohibition is to be connected with a 
positive command ' neqtu is allowed in- 
stead of the usual neve,' but in the 
second edition (II. t. p. 193) btegmann 
says that neque [nee) is in such cases 
the regular connecting link and that 
in Early Latin neve (neu) is at any rate 
vexy rarely so used. C/. Bennett, 
Syntax of Early Latin, I. p. z68 ff. * Neve 
{neu), ordinarily regarded as the normal 
connectin^^ negative with the prohibi- 
tive, is relatively much less freauent/ 
For a full collection of the evidence 
from * the earliest times down to 
Apuleius, see the article by Dr. E. B, 
L«ase {* der unermiidliche Lease ' as 
Schmalz calls him) on ' Neve and neque 
with the Imperative and Subjunctive ' 
in the American Journal of Philology, 
vol. j4 (1913). Mr. ' Peskett*s remark 
may suggest that Livy is doing some- 
thing: unusual. It would be better 
to impress on the student that he is 
writing normal Latin like Cioeio, AU, 
10, i''', 2,perf^e, qtioeso, scHben itu meas 
litieras exspeciarts. 

^ It would add to the value of this and 
similar books if the editors would say 



what are the best Bf^Ush books on 

the history, and on constitutional and 
similar question?. Tt is perhaps assumed 
thai readers will turn of themselves to 
such books as Smith's Dictionary of 
Antiquities, the Cambric];::*: ' Companion* 
and Dr. Gow's ' Companion but it 
saves valuable time if they are told 
where they will find a question well 
treated. Mr. Peskett often refers to 
Marquardt and Mommsen's ' Handbudhu' 
Such references might well be cut 
down ; they are of value to very few 
readers, and such readers will easily 
find their way to the best foreign books. 

There are a ||ood many notes of the 
type ' This use is archaic and poetical 
and therefore nttraclivcto Livy.' Such 
remarks would have more interest if 
they were connected together by an 
Appendix on the strong' and weak points 
of Livy's style. It is a pity that Mr. 
Peskett has not brought out more fully 
Livy's merits both as a historian and as 
a writer of Latin. He gives him a few 
words of p][aise on p. x. but more often 
he is content to point out his fitults. 
Perhaps some readers will finish their 
study of the book with the feeling that 
his history is worthless and that he did 
not quite understand the art of writing 
Latin Prose. 

W, E. P, Pamtxm. 

St. PeuTe SOeal, 



SELECT LATIN 

Inscriptioues Laiinae Selectae. Vol. III., 
pars 2. Edidit H. Dessau. Berolini» 
apud Weidmannos, igi6. 

The first volume of Dessau's Select 
Latin Inscriptions appeared late in 1892, 
and suGoesnve volumes have followed 
at intervals. The first half of the third 

volume came out in 1914, just before the 
war, and contained the beginning of 
the indices. Now the rest of that 

volume is before me, and the work is 

complete after nearly thirty-five years. 
The reputation of the whole book is so 
great that Latin scholars in England 

may perhaps care for a notice of the 
* appearance of this concluding part, of 
which the preface is dated April, 1916, 



INSCRIPTIONS. 

As now complete, the publication 
consists of three volumes in five part;;, 
volumes two and three being each 
double; the price, at pre-war rates» 
seems to amount to rather less than 
£4 iQs. The work has many merits, of 
which I would emphasise two. First, 
it contains a very large selection of in- 
scriptions, nearly 10,000 (to be accurate, 
9t522), which include almost all the 
notable Roman inscriptions discovered 
up to date. It is, therefore, a larger 
selection than that j^iven in the well- 
known older work of A. Wilmanns, 
completed in 1873, which contains 2,885 
items, and larger even than that of 
Orelli-Henzen, which was issued in 
1828-56, and contains 5,076 items. It 
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is, indeed, a miniature Corpus in itself. 
Tbe only recent work which forms in 

any sense a rival to it is the series which 
has been annually issued by the leading 
French epigraphist, Professor Cagnat, 
und«r tbe title Atmee ^pigraphique, with 
admirable regularity during the last 
thirty years. This, however, is not in- 
tended to serve quite the same purpose 
as Mr. Dessau's volumes, nor does any 
one index run throiiph it. The reader 
who would be sure that an item is not 
to be found in the Annie Epigraphique 
must consult a variety of indtces before 
he can feel safe. This brings me to the 
second merit of Mr Dessau's work. It 
is provided with a very full and most 
excellent index, issued partly in vol. iii., 
part T, and partly in vol. lii., part 2. 
As now complete, this index fills 954 
pages, and it is so arranged that it can 
• be extracted from the text of the work, 
and bound up separately. I remember, 
long years ago, almost Uefore Mr. 
De»au*s book was begun, meeting in 
Budapest a foreign epigraphist, even 
then of much eminence, who carried 
with him, as his standby, a separately 
bound copy of the index to Wilmanns, 
which fills 432 pages. This went con- 
veniently into any bap:, and this he con- 
sulted when confronted with any new 
inscription which was hard to decipher 
or to interpret. The wandering epi- 
graphist, and, no less, the historical 
student of the Roman Empire, will, I 
think, provide himself in future with the 
1,000 pp. of Mr. Dessau, and will find it 
an invaluable ' hand-book.' 

Thirdly, so Cur as I can judge, after 
having for many years used the previous 
volumes, this selection has, as a selec- 
tion, extraordinary merits. It is ob- 
viously based, as we might expect, on a 
very thorough knowledge of the masses 
of Roman inscriptions with which its 
editor has been busy all his life. He 
has, I think, succeeded in giving a 
completeness to his collection, which 
renders it not merely indispensable, but 
also an uncommonly useful book of re- 
ference. Even his index excels in this. 
The pages devoted to' Consults aliaeque 
anni determinationes ' form almost a 
hand-book of * Consular fasti ' of the 
middle and later Republic, and still 
more of tbe £mpire« right into later 



days. Again, in selecting his inscrip- 
tions, Mr. DesMu has most wisely in- 
cluded many of those longer texts, 
which He in a sense outside the strictly 
epigraphic borders. Thus, be gives us 
the speech made by Claudius in a.d. 48- 
on the grant of Senatorial rank to 
various Gauls (212) and also the ' frag- 
mentum legis quae dicitur dc imperio 
Vespasiani* (244), and he gives extracts 
from the records of the Arval College, 
and a copious supply of the so-called 
' diplomata militaria ' (1986). Here we 
find also Hadrian's speech to his troops 
in Africa (2487), all the chief Municipal 
laws, 'lex Ursonensis, etc' (6087 f.), 
the Mex Metalli Vipascensis* (6891), 
even the 'lex Julia Municipalis' (6085) 
and other documents which technically 
are inscriptions, but actually in modern 
life would be issued in blue-books, or 
otherwise in print. Not a few scholars 
(I for one) have planned a small volume 
of ' imperial documents ' which would 
contain such literary rather than 
lapidary matter; Mr. Dessau has given 
us it in his stride. His selection is, 
indeed, so arranged as to form an ad* 
mirable basis for a study of most 
branches of Roman Imperial history, 
pursued apart from the literary texts 
with which we usually carry it on. If 
anybody desires to know what inscrip- 
tions record about any important reli- 
gious cult in tbe Roman Empire, he 
will find it set forth in chapter xi., a 
section of 288 pages in vol. ii., where 
are treated typicn.] records not only of 
the ' numma romana * but also of 
Mithras (pp. 152-164), and of the local 
gods of most provinces, as of Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain, and much more 
on the same lines. Further on, he will 
meet (p. 276) the Arval Hymn, 'enos 
ln=;rs iuvate.' In short, there is very 
little that a student could wish to know» 
about any branch Roman life and 
history, which inscriptions deal with, 
which is not somehow handled in these 
volumes. 

It is needless to add that the handling 

is throughout excellent. Everyone who 
has ever had to do with Professor 
Dessau's work knows that he is a past- 
master in completeness, minuteness, 
and accuracy. One might as well look 
for errors of details in bis writings as 
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in those of Theodor Mommsen. How- 
I will mention two slips which I 
owe to the keen observation of a friend : 
(i) In 5S92. 2 for idemqm read eidemqm. 
The interest of the correction is that 
the word is written iimqu$ in 969s. x $ 
thtrefoie % and m weie sometmifls in- 



terchanged, in Cicero's time. (2) In 
No. 33, the nomber of males oi>posite 
Muranum seems to be ten too little. 
But in general Mr. Dessau's accuracy is 
superb. 

F, Havbrfibldw 



SHORT NOTICES 



The Annual of ike BriHsh Schoel «A 

Athens, XXT. Sessions TnT4-T5-i6. 
Wjth 15 photos and many illustra- 
tions. Macmillan. 21s. net. 

It is not surprising that the British 
School at Athena has less to give us 
than in the days before the war; the 

wonder is that there is anything. This 
volume contains not only the usual 
scholarly fare but a charming little 
poem in Modern Greek, recited by a 
peasant cf Euboea, with a graceful 
translation in li.n;;'l!-h. 10 inome this 
grain of mustard seed will give more 
pleasure than the rest of the book, good 
as it is in its own way. But I will not 
transcribe it : you must pay your guinea. 
Another page contains the names of 
five old students of the school who have 
given their lives for England : of them 
there is no need to say, Requiescant in 
pace. 

Mr. Dickins oi>' ns with a study of 
some imitators of Praxiteles, and re- 
minds us that there is no evidence for a 
'school' of Praxiteles in the proper 
sense. Mr. Wace identifies the site of 
Olynthus with Myriophyton, and Meky- 
berna with Mohvopyrgos, and Dr. Leaf 
discusses some sites in the Troad. Miss 
Lamb has notes on Seljouk buildings in 
Konia.^ Miss Hutton and Mr. Buckler 
deal with inscriptions, two of which 
come from Suvla Bay. The indefati- 
gable Mr. Hasluck discusses Stone 
Cults in the Grseco-Turkish area, and 
the geographical distribution of the 
Bektashi sect. Dr. Leaf discusses the 
inscription relating to the Locrian 
maidens, and concludes that it records 
the final settlement of the tribute, which 



thereafter ceased to be paid, ' the 

solemn and final ending of the thousand 
years' curse.' Probably the most ira- 
portant artide in the volume is Mr. 
Tillyard*s on Rhythm in Byxantiiie 
Music, a subject which he has made 
pecuharly his own. It is to be hoped 
that he may be able to continue his 
study of this, since it is likely to be 
fruitful for those who are interested in 
the music of ancient Greece. 

W. 0. R. 



Ausgewdhlte Tragodien Jes Euripides fur 
den Schulgebrauch erkiart, von N. 
Wecklein. Vol. XII. : iphigenie in 
A ulis, mit einer Tafel . Pp. zvii -i* 93. 
Teubner, 1914. M. i. 80. 

1 

Though this is a school edition, it 
is not without interest for maturer 
scholars. Dr. Wecklein discusses at 
some length the authorship of those 

parts of the play which seem by their 
langua;^e or their thought not to be the 
work of Euripides. After excluding 
lines 157S ff. as obviously a much later 
addition, he finds that there are seven 
such passages (not to speak of shorter 
interpolations), viz. 1-46, 231-302, 413- 
441 and 454-4^> 6x9-637, 773*783. 
1115-1123, 1532, or perhaps 1510, to 
1577. The author of all these passages 
may well be the same person. He 
wished to avoid two peculiarities of 
Euripides which had been ridiculed by 
the comic poets, the prologue begin- 
ning abruptly and the aeus ex tnaehtnn. 
He sought to hei^^htcn the effect by 
introducing the iittle child, of whom 
we are told more than once that he 
cannot yet talk. Lastly he added a 
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new attraction in the KarnXoynv veojv. 
Weckkin thinks that we have the play 
«ibsteDtially as it was producsed in 405 
B.C., and that these passages were the 
work of the younger Boripides. To 
Jiim he would also ascribe the Rh^m, 
Amone the points of similarity between 
the Rnesus and the interpolated parts of 
the iphigmia he mentions the following : 
<i) The style of the opening anapaests : 
Rkn, XO* fiadi trpw €vva^ ra^ 'Eitropiow 
. . . 0dpa-€t. RK. SapcrSi. I ph. AFA. w 
irpiKT^v, BofiMV T6»»6€ TidpotBsv fTmlxe* 
IIP. areiyn. (2) The tines about the 
Pleiads {Rhes. 529, Iph. 7) and the break 
of day {Rhes. 546, Iph. q). (3) The 
repetition of the word 7twXik6<;. It 
occurs foot times in the Rhesus, three in 
Iph. 619-623. (Wecklcin sa\-^ four times 
in 6ij«623, but the occurrence in 613 is 
not to the point, as he does not regard 
613-618 as the work of the younger 
Euripides). (4) The use of epic forms 
Iph, 782 iffiirat, Rhes, $2^ Biv&^u, Dr. 
Weekletn has an extensive knowledge 
of the v^'ork produced in countries other 
than his own he knows the best 
English editions of the iphigmia, and 
in his note on lines 231-302 he refers to 
Mr. T. W. Allen^s article in this Review 
(XV., 1901, p. 346 tf.). It will be 
noticed that he comes to a different 
OMlclnsion on the Rhestis problem from 
that reached by several scholars in this 
country in the last few years. (See the 
article by Mr. G. C. Richards in C.Q. 
X., 1916, p. 192 ff.) Dr. Wecklein s 
Preface is dated 1913, the year in which 
Professor Murray's Rhtsm and Mr. 
W. H. Porter^s article in Hermaihena 
were published. 

W. E. P. Pantin. 

S/. PauCs School. 



Lucians Atticism : the Morpholo<^y of the 
V&rb. By R. J. Defekraiu. One 
vol. 9i''x6^'. Pp. ix + 85. Prince- 
ton: University Press; London: 
H. Milford, 1916. 

"* This dissertation presents the first 
resnlt-^- of an extended study of Lucian's 
language, both in relation to his fellow 
Atticists and the *om^. ... I have 
confined myself to the morphology of 
the verb, as containing perhaps the 



greatest number of problem:^, and 
as showing certain general and typical 
tendencies and motives of the author.' 
Certain pieces have been omitted, but 
for the mass of writings included in the 
Lucianic corpus 'it is hoped that the 
material has been completely collected 
and presented in sufficient detail.' The 
author's general plan is to state briefly, 
with re te e n ce s to such works as those 
of Ktihner, Meisterhans, Mayser, Blass, 
what forms are found in Attic literature 
or inscriptions, in the papyri, and in the 
New Testament; then to summarise 
the usage of the other Atticists; and 
finally to give statistics of Lucian's 
usage and, in most cases, complete 
references to the passages in which the 
form occurs. Thus we have in a com- 
pact form the result of much laborious 
research. 'Probably no significant 
variant has been missed, even if the 
evidence for and against it is not 
full.' ^ ^ 

The book wUI nndoabtedly be help* 
ful (as the author hopes) to fotare 
editors of Lucian. It will aJso serve as 
a supplement to the larger reference 
books on grammar. 

The last chapter, in which Mr. Defer- 
rari sums up the conclusions at which 
he has arrived, is of more general in- 
terest, as a few quotation? will show : 

' This investigation of Lucian's verb 
morphology as compared to that of 
other exponents of the same literary 
movement has gieatly increased our 
respect for Lucian as the most strict, 
yet the least stiff, of the Hellenistic 
Atticists. Ludan has many variations 
from good Attic, some extensive and " 
some isolated ; but practically all are 
the result of a detinitc purpose, not of 
ignorance. . . . They are doe in the 
main to three factors : a sense of 
dramatic fitness, a desire to avoid 
obscurity, and a desire to avoid pro- 
nounced pedantry. This deliberate 
abandonment of true Attic is further 
evidence of Lucian's great command of 
the Attic dialect, and is responsible for 
the naturalness of his style.* 

' We believe that on the whole the 
tradition faithfully represents Lucian's 
nsi^e — modified, however, by the 
inserticii of a small number of Atticisms 
and a much greater number of vul- 
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garisms. Lucian was more Attic, not 
less Attic, than as we now know him.' 

It is a pity that such a solid piece of 
work is marred by occasional misprints : 
e.g., p. 49, ' Although correct in eleven 
cases of the aorist of atjfiaii'a^ yet in 
73-36 L. has ecrrifirfva.'' Here iai^fiava 
IS meant, as is shown on p. so. The 
Attic form of the imperfect df Iftfi^fuu 
(sic) is stated on p. Z2 tO be ^Hfo^ofi/^, 
on p. (3 ^pyaf^o/i/rjv. 

W. E. P. Pantin. 



r/ur First Year of Greek. By J. T. 
.\llen, Associate Professor of Greek, 
University of California. Pp. 375. 
New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Si .30. 

This is a book of a new kind and we 
commend it to the notice of all whom 
it may concern. Its author's aim is to 
provide for the needs of ' students of 
college age ' who, as he say8» * do not 
desire, and should not be expected, to 
begin the study of a language in pre- 
cisely the same manner as children of 
fourteen or fifteen.' As many of them 
will not be able to give more than a 
year or two to Greek, * the course must 
be more compressed; the content of 
the first year richer. Just so far as is 
possible in so brief a period the student 
must be given the opportunity of read- 
ing in their original form choice por- 
tions of Greek literature. , . . The 
selections have been chosen for their 
intrinsic merit and graded with greatest 
care, and deserve to be read and re-read 
many times. In fact, there are only a 
few that are not worthy to be mem- 
orised, which indeed was one of the 
chief considerations in determining 
their choice. For in learning a lan- 
guage like Greek there is hardly any 
exercise more hdpful than memorising 
suitable passages both in prose and 
verse.' 

The author has chosen with good 
judfrment and from a wide range of 
authors. The pieces are interesting 
and varied and are not too hard for 
their place in the book if the learner 
goe^ slowly, revises often, and learns 
many passages by heart. In the 
earlier lessons we have, among other 



attractive material, a few verses from 
the- gospels, a line or two from some 
poet, Euclid's axioms. Single lines of 
Meaander, many of which are easy {e.g. 
*H yX&ffca iroW&v ianv curia xa/coit^, 
are often introduced. After a time we 
have short pieces from Plato, then 
longer selections from the Lysis and 
Proiagoras, sh«tactracts (3 or 4 lines) 
from the tragedians, the Anthology, etc* 

There are comparatively few exercises 
for translation into Greek. Those 
given are well planned to give practice 
in the words and types of sentence 
which occur in the reading. It is 
suggested that they should be expanded, 
and this will probably be found neces- 
sary in order to make the student 
thoroughly familiar with the common 
words and inflexions. 

The editor is a scholar. He does not 
expect his pupils to be able to enjo}' 
Greek literature without learning to 
distingubh line shades of meaning. He 
does not rewrite the selections (e.xcept 
thoL>e from Herodotus) to make them 
easier, but he chooses carefully pass;iges 
which contain onl>^ common words and 
standard constructions. The grammar 
(123 pages) is clear and thorough ; the 
syntax is perhaps rather too much com- 
pressed; here and there the general 
statement is scarcely clear without an 
example. 

The paper, print, and binding are 
admirable. 

W. £. P. Pantim. 



Bernini and other Studies in the History of 
Art. By Richard Norton, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. With 69 
plates. New York : Macmillan 
Company. 

This volume is an admirable example 
of the aesthetic criticism of art. It 
toaches the classical stndrat in three 

chapters: the Art of Portraiture, 
Pheidias and Michel .^ngelo, and a 
Head of Athena found at Cyrene. 
Mr. Norton analyses the principles of. 
portrait statues in Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, and compares the portrait in 
statuary and in painting. The painting 
depends for its impression chiefly on 
the eyes, the carving chiefly depends on 
the mouth, since the peculiar power of 
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the two branches of art lies in colour and 
in form respectively. Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome are all realistic in p>ortraiture, but 
th^ all try to represent character rather 
than physical peculiarities merely — i - ntil 
the time of decadence comes, and char- 
Mter gives place to senaition. Bnt the 
•character which the Greek sought was 
that of the whole man as he was, his 
inner self embodied in the form and 
moulding it; the Roman soaght to 
depict a man as he appeared to his 
contemporaries : m the Greek, thought 
predominates, in the Roman, action. 
The second essay compares the genius 
of the two sculptors, which in itself 
seems to be not unlike, under the 
difEerent influences of their religion and 
their moral ideas. In both the author 
sees the conception of a work of art as 
a whole, its parts and its decorations 
belonging naturally to the whole, and if 
separated from it losing their value. The 
Cyrenean head was discovered by Mr. 
Norton himself in the American excava- 
tions. He discasses its style in detaU, 
and comes to the conclusion that it is 
by a local artist of the fourth centuiy, 
and that it shows local influence. 

The volume has a peculiarity which 
is welcome to the amateur, if that word 
be used in its true sense : it is free from 
art jargon, and expresses its thoughts 
with perfect clearness foranyintdl^fent 
reader. The author's competence is 
pbvious: no less his good sense and 
thoughtful penetration. 

W. H. D. R, 



T/ie Equestrian O petals 0t Trafam amd 

Hadrian. Tkeir Careers, tvitk some 
Notes on Hadrian's Reforms. By 
R.H.LACEy. Princeton, 1917. 

This is a dissertation presented for the 
doctorate in Princeton University, and 
it is of more than averag^e merit. In 
cflect, the writer re-edits tliose items in 
the ' Prosopographia" whidi bear upon 
his subject, with necessary additions and 
corrections and full comments, accom- 
panied by abundant references to the 
opinions of sdiolars on disputed points. 
The author is not merely a compiler; 
there is good criticism of divergent 
views. Inaccuracies are liew. Among 
them is a statement on p. 60 that 
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' Hadrian received the tribunician power 
the second time ... the third time.' 
Naturally the balance of probability will 
sometimes seem to the reader to incline 
in a different direction from that as- 
sumed by the author. It is hard to 
believe, for instance, that the title legaius 
iuridiru^ was ever applif^d the inde- 
pendent governor of a province (p. 49). 
Such an officer must have been normally 
subordinate to a governor, though he . 
may have been acting governor m an 
emergency, as the quaestor was on occa- 
sion in the Republican age. Momm^ 
sen seems to have been right in holding 
that proma{^i<^teT could not apply to an 
imperial olhccr ot finance (p. 43). There 
is no real difficulty in supposing that a 
man who at one time was an official of a 
societas publicanorum became later on 
an imperial procurator. Misprints in 
the thesis are rare. On p. 5 modera- 
tionem in a qxiotation should be mode.ra- 
torem and on p. 49 region is an error for 
reign. A full mdex adds to tiie value ol 
dissertation. 

J.S.R. 



Lo^t Mosaics and Frescoes 0/ Rome 0/ th9 
Mediaeval Period, By C. R. Mossy. 
One vol. Small 4to, lo^'xyi". 
Pp. 70. Seven full - page plates, 
seventeen figures in text. Princeton 
Umversily Press, Princeton ; London : 
Humphrey MiUbrd, igis* 

The subject of this book causes it to 

fall outside the proper scope of the 
Classical Review ; but it is of no small 
importance to students of mediaeval 
Rome, and furnishes a good illustration 
of the value of the study of drawings of 
Roman monuments. The author shows 
that amongst the drawings collected 
by Cassiano dal Pozzo, now preserved in 
the Royal Library at Windsor, there is 
a group which may be attributed to one 
Antonio Edissi, a proteg6 of the Bar- 
berini, representing several of the 
mosaics which suffered restoration at 
the bands of Urban VIII. The study 
of these drawings enables us not only 
to recover details which the restorers 
obliterated or altered, but also to deter- 
mine the true text of fragmentary in- 
scriptions. It will be 01 interest to 
epigraphists that even so competent a 
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scholar as Wilpcrt was wide of the 
mark in his rcstoratioM of wch »- 

script! on? as thOM On the mosaics of 
S. Pudenziana. H. & Jonbs* 



Ltugutsitc Change : An Introduction to 
the Historical Stiufy of Latiguage. By 
E. H. Sturtevant. 7i'x5i'. Pp. 
X + X 84. U ni versity of Chicago Press. 
$1.00 net. 

Linguistic study has considantbly 
advanced since tbe days when Voltaire 

coold scoff at it as a science in which 
the consonants count for little and the 
vowels for nothing ; and Mr. Sturtevant 
is nothings if not modern — we really 
feci at times as though we had bLrn 
admitted into the laboratory of the 
professor of phonetics in Shaw's Pygma- 
lion ! For much stress is given to 
influences, such as those ^^■h^ch we 
know colloquially as 'Spoonerisms/ 
and the sort of phenomena oillected by 
Meringer in his A%» 4em Leben der 
Sprachct which play a very important 
part in linguistic development — a part 
inclined to be neglected oy philologists 
of the older school. Sometimes, per- 
haps, Mr. Stiirtevant's scientific enthu- 
siasm leads him to adduce somewhat 
trivial instances from the American 
language ; but we must forgive him the 
vices of his ultra-modernism for the 
sa^Jce of its benefits, and perhaps he 
would remind us of Socrates' rebuke of 
the young Theaetetus to the effect that 
nothing — not even hair and mud — ^is 
^liXo9totfaepliilosopbicmi&d. What 
IS of more importance is a certain lack 
of critical spirit which accepts as well- 
established facta conjectures such as tbe 
derivation of hnvifif irom hnem Her; 
had Mr. Sturtevant only remembered 
that caution of Swift's about deriving 
apothecary from the pot he carries^ philo- 
logists would have found fewer causes 
of quarrel with the present volume. 
But in spite of these, somewhat serious, 
defects it is a stimulating little book, 
which treats in a very simple way the 
important effects of the livin^if voice 
upon the history of a language, together 
with sQch things as change of form and 
of meaning in isolated woids and in ' 
general syntaiu 

R. B. Afpleton. 



PeUrioHc Poetry. Greek and English, 

W. Rhys Roberts. Pp^ vvi4>i35» 

with four illustrations. London: 
Murray, 1916. 3s 6d net 

What the preface calls the ' more mar- 
tial' portions of this volnnie were de» 

livered as an address on St. Crispin's 
day 191 5 to the Literary and Historical 
Society of Leeds University. To this 
Prol Roberts has added some sixty 
pages cf notr^ nnd references which pro- 
vide an excellent collation of Greek and 
English patriotic poetry from Shake> 
spear and Homer down to William Wat- 
son and Constantinr Rhig-as, who was 
shot by the Turks at Belgrade in 1798. 
(Part cl his miendid appeal to die 
Greeks is quoted in the notes and is one 
of the finest poems among them.^ The 
book is not intended maimy for classic^ 
sdiolars, but for boys» and the English 
reader who has little or no Greek ; which 
explains the general simplicity, and an 
occasional crudity, of comment ; but even 
the classical scholar will find it stimu- 
lating to fend how often Prof. Roberts 
can give a modem application to old 
fammar words. Peihaps these stand out 
at times in too vivid contrast with the 
author's somewhat ephemeral commen- 
tary, but who can exp^t what is frankly 
a book of the day to be written in im- 
mortal words ? One would certainly 
have welcomed upon so fascinating a 
theme a rather more fully-digested work 
than this somewhat hasty ocunpilation, 
but even as it stands it is a remarkaWr 
illustration of the fact that the words 
and thoughts of the andent Greeks aze 
as true and as valuable to-day as th^ 
were over two thousand years ago. 

R. B. A. 



Storia delta lettcratura romana. By 
A.G.AlfATUOCl. Napoli (1912,19 z6)* 
4 lire. 

The first part of this work appeared 
some years ago; the second, which 
deals with the period firom Augustus to 
the fifth century A.D., although Qom- 
posed shortly afterwards, was first pub- 
lished in X916. The author writes fbr 
Italian schools and Universities, and 
expresses a hop>e that his book may be 
kept for reference by students after they 
have completed their courses. In his 
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Preface he claims some originality for 
his work, and states that it is written 
from an Italian point of view. Tho 
originality is not ODvious,and the literary 
jnogments, though sane, are not strik- 

- ing. The strength of the author appears 
to lie in his power of compression, the 
skilful tisc which he has made of his 
materials, and his great industry. He 
has drawn chiefly from Teuffel and the 
' mootunental ' work of Schanz, and 
made great use of the reviews and 
notices to be found in Bursian's Jahtn- 
birickk He gives a selection frcm. the 
numographa which have appeared in 

, recent years upon the various authors, 
and claims to have studied them him- 
self. The text is accompanied by notes 
arranged in three classes : {a) To eluci- 
date and amplify the text ; (6) dealing 
with the /ont€s; (c) giving the chief 
MS5., critical editions, transactions, 
etc. The notes are not given at the 
foot of the page, but succeed the text, 
and it is often necessary to look back 
several pages in otdes to find the re- 



ference. This method has some ii 
veniences. Thus i. 239 we find 

(28) A. un dcUe migUori opere M 
Cicerone, iu nugliore tra Ic Jilosojiche, 

The name of the treatise is not given, 
and it Is neoassafy to look bade to- 
p. 229 to find that (28) = De Fimbm. 

There are some natural omissions in 
the lists of authorities. Thus the 
Harleian MS. 2683» though mentioned 
for other speeches of Cicero, is not given 
as an authority for the text of the 
fdiloniana. The subject of rhythm in 
Latin prose-writers, which has been so 
much discussed in recent year?, re- 
ceives only scanty reference. It will be 
gathered that Professor Amatucci's 
work is likely to be of ase to students- 
outside of his own conntry. No other 
book of Us size contains so much infor- 
matknii and its cheapness is quite 
«etrac»dinaty. 

Albert C. Clark. 
C9rf$ts Ckruti CotUgt^ Oxford, 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Although it bears only indirectly standing of one of the chief heirs of 

njpoo our work, we wish to call atten- Latin culture in Europe. Further par- 

tion to the Classical French Theatre tknlars may be had from the Comte 

Association, which has just issued an de Crose, 89, Fitigoha'a Avenue,, 

attractive prc^ramme of drama, music, London, N.W. 3. 
and lectures. These help our under> 



CORRESPONDENCE 



To the i:.diiors 0/ the Classical Revikw. 

Dr. Leaf's second letter in your August- 
September number makes it unoeeesMry for 
me to repeat what I and in a reply to it which 
waited too long for itifefmatloii from -Athens, 
and so was too Lul- for tliat issue. I will on'y 
observe that it was he, not i, who was ' mis- 
iafortned.' I had known for some time that 
nearly a dmcn ntes bad been discovered, not 
one only, and that there was reason to bdieve 
that a settlement 'at Corintli ' was Mycenaean, 
like the rest. Dr. Leaf hopes u was not. We 
shall >oon know for certain. 

Meantime, however important his particular 
point amy be for bis prophecy, it does not seem 
to matter to those who oppose his latest view of 
Ae Catalogue. For already thus much is clear, 
diat there was in Mycenaean times effective 
occupation of the region of Corinthi and that 
theie were^I quote the CltaiaU Jwrnal-^ 



* extensive trade relations with Crete and the 
Aegean Islands, and with settlements in Argolis- 
and in Central Greece.' The soil and climate,, 
whidi Dr. Leaf has misdescribed in bis book in 
terms so dispamgiag that one must marvel that 
a great city was vtvt fbolided and flottrished 
there, did not deter the M yrer.acans, They, 
like their predecessors and successors, appre- 
ciated the importance of the locality m Hade*. 
We always Imew tiurt there was a 'natural 
bafboor'at Cenchrcae,' but we now know it was- 
a Mycenaean port. About Lechaeum also I 
believe Dr. Leaf is wrong. There is in the 
tradition a claim by the Gmialhians that it wa«- 
the first artificial port ever aeated* it may 
weB have been cieated in Mycenaean times ; 
its creation would surely have been a trifle to 
the builders of Mycenae. But, be that as it 
may, the fact is, in spite of what Dr. Leaf has 
written to the contrary, that the shore in the 
vidai^ is well adapts! to shipping of the- 
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Mycenaean kind. Trade thence across the Gulf 
to Central Greece appears to have been active, 
and, pertonally, I do not doubt there would be 
some trade along tfie IsOtmiu, however S^oAot 

the route may have been. The whole region 
was evidently dominated by the lords of Myce- 
nae. They could either permit traffic to cross 
from Cencbreae to Lecbaeum, or coosuain it to 
Naoplia and the route past their great rAAwtow 
in the mountains to Corinth and the Gulf. 
Perhaps in this restraint of trade they only 
imitated their great predecessor, Sisyphus. 
There it a hint in the tradition about that 
«lpdi«Tor Mp&p, who it said to have ' promoted 
navigation and commerce.' IJe made the 
Isthmus impassable by rolling hiucci duun on 
travellers, and that procedure may reflect some 
embargo on the land traffic designed to favour 
the direct route between the mea Ledhaemi 
and Northern Greece. 

The ' foundation of my arguments ' has not 
been ' knocked away' — yet. So far as one < an 
judge at present, it seems^ they have been 
strengthened, and that Unitarians, pitied by 
some reviewers of Homer and History, have 
good ground for awaiting without trepidation 
a full statement of the results of these excava- 
tions, and the light tt is anticipated they will 
thraw on the pimistory of the Peloponnesus. 
Whatever the issue of Dr. Leafs prediction, 
there seems to be good reason for believing 



that ' Homer ' and the Catalogue are sound in 
regard to a^vM^r Kdmif^f. His eicision of the 
passage in Homer in which it is mentioned is 
arbitnwyand negligible.— Yonrs, etc., 

A. Shewaw. 

Si. Andrews. 



To the Editors 4fTm CLASSICAL Esv|BW. 

Professor Housman say^ {Class. Rev. XVII. 
3 /J tliat only one certain emendation has 
e\t"i hri n iiiaiie in the text of Persius. May 
1 through the medium of your columns present 
him with another ? The Epigram that does 
duty for Proha^t' is, as they p'-int it, halt and 
maimed, without a leg to siand on ; in fine, 
no epigram at all. And who's to blame? Not 
Persius, but the monk (God rest his soul I) who 
expurgated the poem for the fastidious reader — 
the St. Jerome ?— of his i)'. Give the poor 
thing its due: write in the htst line 'cat-are 
for ' c4/are ' {i.^. can/are avA X may become 
less prim and proper, but at least tt will stand 
on its own legs again. And anyone who has 
chanced to pass through a rookery in spring 
will admit the force and aptness of the expression 
as a set-off against its coarseness and Dear the 
precocious author no lasting iU-wiU. 

I am, sir, etCf 

*JUS SUUM CUIQOR.' 

September ii, 1918. 
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III.— INDEX VERBORUM 



dxaXi, lilt 

dtutOnt, 57* 
ifiOUt, 9411 

? KdpKttpOV. 95a 



I. 
K. 



^.-GREEK. 



irep(ir«e\i^(, r68 



X 



700 



/^.-LATIN. 



acumina, ifijc 
drtefss'henuMd in,' -j^ 



Aimnif, i4tt 

Mttr^MS, 956 f. 

patient, 80Z1 
promagiuer, tg-jd 



H. 
L. 

M. 

O. 
P. 



qufrqueruSf. XOM 



f« ffi.J«i<HiJ, 154* 

ttuart ttlicui, 

9, I7W 



s. 

T. 
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m-LiMc AMB MMt, i,m, nimrnt, cmbDron^ wwuiMfr 
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